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EDMUND FULLESTON 



OR 



THE FAMILY EVIL GENIUS 



CHAPTEE I. 



AN ABBEY TOWN. 



Halchester lies, as everybody knows, on the banks 
of the river Yarnold. It is an ancient ecclesiastical 
city, round which has grown an industrial town, at once 
prosperous and lethargic. It seems to have woke up, 
and then to have gone to sleep, and to be now talking 
and walking in its slumbers. The picturesque High 
Street rambles serpent-like up through a spacious 
market-place to the grand abbey church, which con- 
tains monuments of crusading knights and barons, and 
also the august pew of the mayor. As the slope is 
climbed, glimpses are caught between shops and red- 
brick houses of old walled gardens, and meadows and 
open country beyond. Also, here and there, unsyste- 
matically, a tall chimney rears itself and smokes. Some 
of the buildings have elaborately carved wooden fa9ades. 
Others retire behind hammered metal gates on which 
iron and Gloire de Dijon roses harmoniously blend. 
There are dirty lanes and alleys, too, in plenty. Every 

B 
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quarter of an hour from the minster peals a carillon 
chanting that whatever happens is right and good. 
Between times Halchester stretches itself, yawns, and 
works. Then it folds its arms, and listens for the 
utterance of a fresh order from the lips of a paternal 
government. 

Halchester is not large, but it is of sufficient extent 
to have suburbs. Like all places of its venerable 
associations, it occupies the valley through which its 
stream flows. An old stone bridge connects two 
divisions, and from it roads ascend two opposite hills. 
Goswell, once a hamlet of the parish of Essendon, is 
situated on the southern. It consists of a scattered 
group of brick houses, generally of some pretension to 
importance, surrounded by pleasant gardens, with indi- 
cations of ease and comfort within. The northern 
eminence is known as Gorhambury. The edifices there, 
for the most part, are stucco. They belong otherwise 
to the same class as those of Goswell, though they may 
be perhaps a degree more grandiose. No self-respecting 
person could walk through either district without 
fingering his necktie to assure himself of its correct 
position. A Sunday-afternoon air perpetually envelops 
both. 

Halchester owns, however, yet another suburb, though, 
at the date of the present true narrative, of a very 
different character from Goswell and Gorhambury. 
Above the city the Yarnold makes a bend at the foot 
of an eminence somewhat higher and more abrupt than 
are they. A settlement, named Somertown, had sprung 
up on the other side, communicating with Halchester 
by means of a second and more modern bridge. Somer- 
town itself is humble and meek. Though of the same 
age with Goswell and Gorhambury, it has never set 
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up a claim of equality in fashion. Its few villas in 
their gardens are contented to be salubrious and 
respectable. 

It has been the more necessary for Somertown to 
guard against temptations to pride that Goswell and 
Gorhambury have their eyes upon it. A period had 
been when, not exactly Somertown, but the neighbour- 
hood attempted mixing with the superior suburbs. 
Somertown is within Sir Peter Hablothwaite's Manor 
of Kushclyffe, and Sir Peter was a man of ideas. A 
scientific friend had discovered for him a mineral spring 
of remarkable properties. The baronet had conceived 
the project of a pleasure and health resort on the hill 
behind Somertown. Speculative builders had treated 
with him for concessions of sites for terraces, squares, 
and shopping colonnades. They did not dissemble 
their hope and intention of drawing off all the social 
attractions of Goswell and Gorhambury into their 
new creation. 

Goswell and Gorhambury tried frowning, without 
effect. Their scowls did not intimidate the speculators, 
who were Londoners. They endeavoured to rouse the 
conservative feeling of Halchester, equally in vain. 
Halchester was incapable of a sense of responsibility. 
Passively, and with a languid interest, it awaited the 
birth of a new fashionable suburb. Then Goswell and 
Gorhambury became gravely alarmed. They knew 
there was no spare fashion in Halchester to feed a 
third aspirant. Whatever the former gained they 
must lose. Tastes are eccentric. They were aware 
that to some dispositions the Kushclyffe waste, with 
clumps of beeches, patches of gorse and purple heather, 
and a noble down for a gallop might, absurdly, be more 
fascinating than their own mannered charms. Already 
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a few carcases could be discerned dotting the hillside. 
Humours were heard of venal panegyrics on the miracu- 
lous spa in the medical journals. Wandering brass 
bands were reputed to have inscribed Rushclyffe on 
their itineraries. Application had been made to the 
South-Western and North-Eastern Junction Railway 
Company to open a station a mile from Halchester for 
the convenience of Rushclyffe. Then suddenly there 
was a check, a stoppage. Funds ran short with the 
contractors. Sir Peter Hablothwaite could not, or 
would not, subsidize them. The works came to an 
end. Nothing survived to remind of them but scattered 
skeletons in bricks and mortar, and gibbering ghosts 
of finger-posts, interfering with the breezy solitude of 
Rushclyffe Chase. 

Goswell and Gorhambury breathed again. They felt 
themselves saved, but their nerves continued to twitter 
with the scare. The crumbling walls and dank foun- 
dations, which were a warning to the jerry builder, 
remained a standing menace to them. Rushclyffe was 
a name at which Goswell and Gorhambury ears tingled 
as those of Saracen children at that of Coeur de Leon. 
They were never sure that the corpse might not be 
galvanized into a pernicious semblance of vitality. 
Meek Somertown suffered from the ricochet of their 
wrath and fright. They visited upon it the crime of 
its vicinity to the pretending watering-place. When, 
by accidents of inheritance or investment, a residence 
in Somertown fell to an inhabitant of either, he showed 
a special satisfaction in letting it to some second- 
class tradesman, and proclaiming the fact, and its 
appropriateness. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

OLIGARCHS. 

I have spoken of Goswell and Gorhambury as if they 
had feelings. In the essence they had, their essence 
being the families of Campbell and Mitchell. 

The Campbells reigned in Goswell, and the Mitchells 
in Gorhambury. But I doubt if expressions implying 
local dominion be accurate. All the best houses in the 
two suburbs belonged to one or the other race. The 
opinion of each emanated from its particular sept. 
Nothing in either specifically existed which was not of 
Campbell or Mitchell extraction. Places and occupants 
were too identical for it to be said that the latter were 
the superior. Where the Campbells and Mitchells 
really ruled was in Halchester. Between them they 
pulled all its strings. They burrowed under the soil. 
They pervaded the air. Not one of the many charitable 
doles which pauperized the city was distributed without 
their consent. Not a drug was dispensed for respectable 
human or equine patients unless by them. Not a fly 
was to be hired; not a pipe to be mended. They 
superintended the scavengering and the watering. They 
advised the magistrates, and the boards of guardians, on 
points of law. They presided over the main industrial 
enterprises, and looked after the finances public and 
private. They sat in Petty Sessions and in the Town 
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Council. They dictated the codes of politics, art, 
theology, morals, and etiquette. Until they had spoken, 
Halchester was mute. Until they had rendered, or 
refused, their services, Halchester waited with its wants 
unsupplied. Obviously I do not mean that exceptions 
to the prevailing docility never occurred. Only, rebels 
and dissidents were regarded as pariahs, or rather they 
were not regarded at all. 

The origin of the Goswell Campbells and the Gor- 
hambury Mitchells is lost in darkness. They have 
been traced jointly to the reign of George the Third. 
There, as commonly with families, history misses the 
track of them. I do not suppose that, like Hengist 
and Horsa, Romulus and Remus, the pious iEneas, or 
other founders of dynasties, they descended from above ; 
but whence else they sprang I have not ascertained. 
Suffice it to say that, once rooted, they had coiled round 
the heart of Halchester, which breathed only as they 
permitted. 

They did not waste their energies in mental restless- 
ness. Among their principal characteristics was a 
ponderous judiciousness, which was not in the least 
incompatible with resolute stolidity. The faculty they 
chiefly cultivated was a strong self-will. They could 
be active, and they could be inactive. Whatever 
movement permeated Halchester, they insisted on 
guiding. On the other hand, they were not morbidly 
partial to movement of any kind. It was so difficult 
to tell where a change might leave them in relation to 
Halchester, and Halchester to them. I am far from 
intending the smallest reproach to two excellent families 
when I say that their ideal for Halchester approximated 
to the state produced in their captives by certain free- 
booting insects, which sting them into the condition of 
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permanent living fresh meat for their helpless larvae. 
Goswell and Gorhambury wanted Halchester industries 
not to incapacitate themselves for becoming wholesome 
Mitchell and Campbell food by exhausting exercise. 

A long course of habituation had stilled any spirit 
of independence which may once have existed in the 
city. Halchester accepted the domination of the Camp- 
bells and Mitchells as submissively as the Japanese 
people acquiesce in the sovereignty of the Mikado. 
The only danger was that it might resign itself to a 
serene lethargy, which would gradually have suffocated 
rulers as well as subjects. Happily the tendency was 
counteracted by an internal irritation which kept the 
two sets of despots keenly awake and alive. If the 
whole system was not invaded by a creeping paralysis, 
the chief merit should be ascribed to the beneficial 
operation of domestic strifes between the Mitchells and 
Campbells themselves. 

Had they been distinct families, there is no reason 
why they should have come into belligerent contact at 
all. They might have stayed contemptuously apart on 
their respective hills, and plundered Halchester each 
in its turn. But they had grown to be intermixed at 
every fibre* They were connected in innumerable 
ways. Every link had created a fresh sentiment of 
aversion. They had shared inheritances, and the 
attendant lawsuits. Sons had been entrapped into 
imprudent marriages with daughters of the enemy. 
Business men had been juggled into unremunerative, 
and out of profitable, partnerships. In all sorts of ways 
they had been compelled to recognize one another's 
abominable moral defects and commercial capabili- 
ties. All, whatever their actual names, had much the 
same blood, and the same gift for making themselves 
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exceedingly disagreeable to one another. None of them 
dared to go really to sleep, from a sympathetic fear that 
cousins, brothers-in-law, and maternal uncles, nephews, 
and grandfathers would deal them that stealthy stab 
in the dark which they felt themselves so strongly 
disposed, in convenient circumstances, to begin them- 
selves by administering. 

They were a standing warning against too absolute 
an acceptance of the rule against in-and-out breeding. 
Campbells and Mitchells had gone on continually 
mixing their blood with no debilitating results. All 
the sturdiest and most sterling qualities of their lineage 
had been strengthened and emphasized at each succes- 
sive generation. They grew even more peevish, carping, 
grasping, and dogged. \t was a fine, rich English blend. 
So thoroughly mingled, indeed, were the qualities and 
tempers of the Goswell Montagues and the Gorhambury 
Capulets, that I really do not know if Mitchells were 
one whit less spiteful to Mitchells, and Campbells to 
Campbells, than to collaterals of a different name. All, 
individually and collectively, were as naturally sus- 
picious, jealous, and envious as the liberal latitude of 
human nature in those directions allows. 

On the other hand, unless they happened to be, as 
they constantly were, quarrelling about money or pre- 
cedence, they formed together one most united family. 
As soon as there was a question of plundering the 
public, they marshalled themselves in serried ranks. 
For an attack they were the souls of honour, though 
the discipline relaxed on the occasion of a division of 
the spoil. Their instinct of family union operated as 
vehemently to prevent schism and secession in their 
own combined body. They could not bear to let a 
member fall from the ranks, unless it were convenient, 
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and he were sufficiently succulent, for the rest to 
devour him out of hand. Generally they put forth a 
saving hand on behalf of the property, as they regarded 
it, of the whole community. While the Campbell- 
Mitchell connection was not rich according to an ex- 
alted standard of wealth, a good deal of money was 
running about it. Heritages were intermixed, and 
waste and trouble were likely to follow from the dis- 
missal of a constituent into some alien combination. 



That was why the connection feted instead of ex- 
communicating Caroline Mitchell, of Gorhambury, on 
the occasion of her marriage with Mr. Edmund Fulleston, 
of nowhere in particular. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE INTRUDER. 

Caroline was the orphan daughter of Spencer Mitchell,, 
of Gorhambury, and Anna, nie Campbell, of Goswell. 
Their wedding had been one of many similar matri- 
monial casualties in the checkered histories of the two 
families. Only, elevated as was the standard of re- 
ciprocal bickerings, that alliance had for various reasons 
beaten the record. Both houses were equally enraged. 
Each had made up its mind that its party to the union 
was to live a bachelor or spinster, as it might be, and 
leave his or her competence for the general good of the 
family. Each considered that it had been especially 
defrauded, outwitted, and disparaged by the intrusion 
of the particular member of the opposite camp whom 
it was peculiarly entitled to dislike. They were not 
reconciled to the arrangement even by the most satis- 
factory evidence within a short interval of the entire 
sympathy of bride and bridegroom with the antipathies 
of their respective kinsfolk. 

Of such a union it might have been expected that 
the solitary product would have continued the joint 
hereditary tradition by captivating a Campbell in her 
turn, and rekindling the old feud. Perhaps it was that, 
being a washed-out, Leah-like specimen of her sex, she 
did not possess the necessary gifts of fascination. At 
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all events, after prolonging her maidenhood to the 
threshold of middle age, Miss Caroline was wedded 
in St. Matthew's Church, Douglas, Isle of Man, to the 
aforesaid Edmund Fulleston. 

Her marriage to a Campbell would have been re- 
sented. That she should have gone outside all the 
degrees of affinity was an outrage upon the whole 
combined connection. If the two families could have 
read her out like a misbehaving Quaker, she would 
have been unanimously expelled. But it was hardly 
more practicable than for native oysters to turn out 
a bearded sister from the common bed. Property and 
feeling alike forbade it. Caroline's income was a charge 
upon portions of Mitchell property. She shared co- 
parcenery rights with many Campbells. Besides, it 
must be said, for the credit of both families, that they 
were unhappy at losing a member to scold and abuse. 
So, like the Freemasons who initiated the female eaves- 
dropper, or robbers who elect an intruder into their cave 
captain, they had, most reluctantly, to affiliate Edmund 
Eulleston. 

It would be a libel upon them to allege that they 
came to the resolution cordially. They never did any- 
thing without a manifest sense of injury. After the 
first explosion of wrath against their reckless relative, 
they had enjoyed a slight solace in the conviction that 
the bridegroom was a fortune-hunter, a fraudulent 
bankrupt, a highwayman, or a bigamist. The result 
of their very suspicious inquiries was disappointing. 
Though not fully enlightening, it was enough so to 
prove that he had not been a crossing-sweeper, or a 
habitual criminal, but a bachelor ; that he kept a good 
account at a bank, and that his crest was a weeping 
willow above a tomb. The discovery, while it did not 
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in the least assuage the righteous anger of the families 
with their kinswoman for her most inconsiderate con- 
duct, excused them for holding out the olive branch to 
her less guilty accomplice. Business was bringing the 
married pair to Halchester, and the heads of the rival 
houses arrived at a magnanimous decision. 

They determined to give a solemn and general recep- 
tion. Being equally aggrieved, they could meet with- 
out mutual offence. Colonel Leversedge Campbell, 
half-pay, 136th Eegiment of foot, the Islington Regi- 
ment, was Mrs. Fulleston's trustee under her late 
mother's will. Making the best of a bad bargain, 
he had agreed to be, with three Mitchells, trustee of 
her marriage settlement. He also was leader of society 
at Goswell. In his double capacity, he offered his 
residence as the rendezvous. Conferences were held, 
and protocols drawn up. Finally, September 26 in 
a year which need not be particularized was selected. 
Representatives of both families accepted the colonel's 
invitation to dine at Talavera House on that day to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Fulleston. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FAMILY CENSUS. 

Colonel Leversedge Campbell had many claims to 
distinction. He had been to Court with the mob of 
officers in his battalion. He belonged to a London 
military club; no, not to any* one at which my readers 
would be likely to guess. He was on the commission 
of the peace for the county. He was squarely built, 
wore his hair short and sternly stiff, and had the true 
professional cachet which the roll of red skin showing 
above the collar confers on veterans. Though he was 
not wealthy, he manifested habitually a noble, husky 
insolence. His Goswell Campbells regarded him with 
pride, tempered with awe. The sentiment of the 
Gorhambury Mitchells resembled rather that of the 
sister in the late laureate's not altogether moral poem. 
They hated his airs with the hate of hell ; but they 
loved passing well his contempt for Halchester in 
general, and for Rushclyffe in particular. 

He was married, and had three daughters. His wife, 
Laura, had Mitchell blood in her, and a moderate 
portion of Mitchell money. Notwithstanding her 
possession of a most commanding Boman nose, she 
was pale and shy. The girls took after her, and 
timorously worshipped their father. 

Talavera House is a large and grim structure on the 
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outskirts of Goswell. As it had long been unoccupied, 
unless by a legion of rats, the colonel was able to 
acquire it on very favourable terms. Fuel being a 
dear luxury, no colder, less comfortable abode could 
commonly be found within the four-mile radius of 
Halchester. Just for the moment it was bright with 
fires and wax candles. Its master was not addicted to 
expenditure upon dinner-parties. But noblesse oblige. 
He perceived the necessity of impressing the adopted 
member of the Campbell-Mitchell circle, and was 
sacrificing himself with a haughty grace. He had 
bidden fourteen Campbells and Mitchells to dinner, 
in addition to the Edmund Fullestons. A reception 
was to follow, for the less prodigal entertainment of the 
inferior and junior members. 

Positively a feast in preparation could be smelt, as 
the doors of Talavera House opened at half-past seven. 
The guests were arriving punctually. They came for 
the most part in flys, that Halchester might be aware, 
by the flicking of whips and the clatter of hoofs, of the 
great, the unprecedented reunion of the combined 
Mitchell-Campbell race. 

Miss Hannah Mitchell entered first, escorted by her 
first cousin, Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell. She was 
a lady of a certain age, genteelly meagre and precise, 
and moved only in the most select circles. Having 
inherited a more than genteel competency, she was 
enabled to indulge refined tastes. She was an advanced 
Ritualist, and a yet more advanced (esthete. Her villa, 
Parthenope, overflowed with malevolent Japanese curios. 
Their authenticity as works of the period of the Hi-Po 
Dynasty w r as guaranteed by her own infallible intuition, 
and corroborated by a multitude of mystical marks. 
Spindle-legged tables abounded, and cats too. The 
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certainty of a tragical collision with an article of 
furniture, or with a puss, was the single drawback to 
the felicity of an invitation to one of Miss Hannah's 
intellectual teas. Parthenope was a focus of mental 
fascination, and its mistress played Bach on a guitar. 

Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell was the second 
trustee of Mr. and Mrs. Fulleston's settlement, and a 
bachelor, of Halchester Old Bank, and 15, The Terrace, 
Gorhambury. He had hired the brougham from the 
Oaks stables. He scoffed at his cousin's modest request 
to be allowed to share the cost. It was supposed in 
Gorhambury that he had matrimonial intentions in that 
direction. He had been senior clerk in Halchester 
Old Bank. The enjoyment of a handsome and well- 
husbanded salary for twenty or thirty years had enabled 
him to accumulate a fair capital in consols and railway 
debentures. That, with his long experience and an air 
at once secretive and dogmatic, had recently moved the 
proprietors of the bank, the two brothers Mawkwell, 
who had recently succeeded their despotic uncle Allen, 
to promote him to a junior partnership, with the powers 
of acting manager. He was universally recognized as 
the financial oracle of the connection. All the married 
Mitchells paid their devotions jointly to him and Miss 
Hannah. They invested faith, flowers, and even chickens 
and game in both, on the reversionary annuity principle. 
Meanwhile, each was impartially close-fisted. 

The Braxhall-Campbells were the next arrivals, in a 
funereal, covered wagonette. They had two miles and 
a half to drive from Essendon Vicarage. The Eev. 
Tillotson Braxhall-Campbell was the family divine. 
His patrimony consisted of the advowson of Essendon. 
He had been educated to fill the benefice, and had pre- 
sented himself. Essendon being the mother church of 
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Goswell, though Goswell had a district church of its 
own, he regarded all Goswell people as part of his flock. 
Essendon, without being a rich living, gave a good 
income and an excellent house. It offered a comfortable 
stage on the road to the high preferment, the possible 
mitre, the certain canonry, for which the Rev. Brax- 
hall's jealous but respectful relatives regarded him as 
shaping his prudent course. They believed in his exalted 
future with trembling. He was of an unimpeachably 
dry, it may be said an ecclesiological orthodoxy. To 
elucidate his character in a manner intelligible to every 
reader, he was no Erastian, and he was no careless 
Gallic Described more superficially, he was large, 
flabby, and solemn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer Mitchell followed ; indeed, so 
closely that their dogcart had to wait for the disem- 
barkation of the contents of the vicarage vehicle at the 
colonel's door. Ebenezer was wrathful at the detention. 
He propounded aloud the difficult problem whether the 
Apostles kept wagonettes. 

Ebenezer Mitchell, of the Emporium, High Street, 
Halchester, and Habakkuk Lodge, Gorhambury, also 
one of Mrs. Fulleston's trustees, was an important- 
looking personage. In appearance he was the typical 
cheesemonger, though he dealt in many commodities. 
He was a remarkable character altogether. He was a 
senior and influential member of the Town Council, 
holding on it the dignity of alderman. He was known 
to have put by money, which spoils nothing ; and he 
had theological graces besides. He was a Nonconformist 
of a very particular sort. I decline to say of what sort ; 
and it is scarcely necessary, as there are but some 
hundred Particular denominations. Moreover, he was 
the Halchester Moralist. 
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It was not as if he had been born good and pious, 
with the easy duty simply of keeping up to his original 
level His distinction was that once he had been no 
better than the rest of us. Perhaps he may even have 
been a little below par. I do not mean that he had 
ever been a hell-fire Dick ; but he had been very far 
from an Ebenezer. Some Gorhambury Mitchells, and 
most Groswell Campbells, remembered him as a common- 
place, noisy young tradesman, who belonged to glee and 
catch clubs, and rowed on the river on Sundays. 
Calumniators added that he had been on the verge of 
insolvency. Then he married Sarah, heiress to that 
rigid chapel-goer, Jeremiah Ferrol, the pork butcher. 
She and his fortunate Christian name wriggled him 
round into decorum, and much more than decorum. 
Being childless, his wife had the more leisure to develop 
his devoutness. He grew unassailable equally in com- 
merce and in doctrine, according to his dissenting plat- 
form. Habukkuk Lodge was recognized as always 
good for a farewell breakfast to missionaries bound for 
Patagonia or Alaska. An ardent adversary of the 
liquor trade, he had signed innumerable petitions to 
Sessions for the withdrawal of licences from all the 
Halchester public-houses. His logical and consistent 
view was that weak brethren who desired alcohol should 
be compelled to buy it in the form of British wines at 
grocers' shops. 

Even in the present feeble condition of the law, 
enough customers resorted to the Emporium to provide 
a steady and lucrative business, and to secure for its 
proprietor much consideration in the Campbell-Mitchell 
connection. That he might be commonly found behind 
a counter in no way injured his standing. The Camp- 
bell-Mitchell social creed was liberal. The sole absolute 

c 
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disqualification for admittance within the pale was 
lowliness. So long as there were means, interest, and 
rank, together or separately, family feeling was satisfied. 
The function and object of the race were to rule Hal- 
chester. Whoever aided in promoting that noble 
purpose were welcome. An alderman, sovereign in 
Gerizim chapel, which stood on a site presented by 
himself behind his shop, famous for his austere deport- 
ment, and with an ample balance at his bank, had done 
his Campbell-Mitchell duty. Ebenezer himself was not 
behindhand in knowing it. 

A couple of Campbells with their wives succeeded. 
One, Paget, was the principal Goswell general prac- 
titioner. Having met with difficulties in his career as 
a student, he cannot be said to have commenced as a 
shining medical light. But Goswell understood its duty 
to the family. It knew that Halchester had to be 
physicked by the Campbell assigned to the office. As 
a matter of course, he was elected to the posts of dis- 
pensary doctor, doctor to the Eechabite and Friendly 
Glass Clubs, to the Hearts of Oak, and the borough 
police. Though he lived over a shop, where he mixed 
his own drugs, and was short and stout, and pimply 
about the nose, he belonged to Goswell society. He 
was neither affable nor morbidly conscientious in the 
treatment of his cases, nor a genius. None of the 
Campbells, or, for the matter of that, the Mitchells, 
were. But he had managed to avoid hitherto any 
indictment for manslaughter. Indeed, he could point 
proudly to a watch with many seals attached, of which 
each represented a late lamented and confiding patient. 

He came with his brother James, the veterinary. It 
was somewhat of a condescension ; but on an occasion 
like the present, as his wife explained to Mrs. James 
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Campbell, the various members of the family were 
bound to show that blood was thicker than water, and 
superior to professional distinctions. 

James Campbell, M.E.C.V.S.L., of Gladiateur House, 
Goswell, had descended further in the medical scale 
than by consenting to prescribe for horses instead of 
men. Under the name of Thomas Eoberts, the previous 
owner, he was really the chief livery stable proprietor 
of Halchester. His were most of the flys, cabs, omni- 
buses, and hacks. The establishment, styled the Oaks, 
enabled him to live comfortably, and to save. He felt 
by no means beholden to the Paget-Campbells for their 
full-blown courtesy in calling for him and his wife on 
their way to the neighbouring Talavera House. Still, 
he liked to be seen by Goswell walking in his brother's 
company. ^Retaliation for the extraordinary condescen- 
sion he put by for a more convenient season. He wore 
tight trousers, his complexion was brick-dust, and when 
met unawares he carried a straw in his mouth. 

As they proceeded up the drive, they were passed, 
with a stiff greeting, by the smart trap of Eobert 
Hardwicke Eldon Mitchell, the fourth of Mrs. Edmund 
Fulleston's trustees. He was a little man in rusty 
black, who had a habit of looking sideways. He was 
the Halchester lawyer, with a gift for the accumulation 
of petty local clients and offices. He was clerk to 
St. Peter's and St. Paul's vestries. He was also treasurer 
of Judas Iscariot's Thrift Fund. Finally, he was 
steward of the Manor of Gorhambury, where he had 
his commodious private residence, Old Bailey Grange. 
His business office was at 10, Devereux Chambers, 
Halchester. Carping critics, not excluding cousins and 
brothers-in-law, would sometimes refer to him as a 
cheese-paring, dish-washing pettifogger. In public the 
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entire circle acclaimed him as a juridical genius. At 
all events, he had a finger in every pie which smelt 
at all strongly as if there might be meat in it. 

A few minutes later Sackville Mitchell was ushered 
in. He was a junior partner in the firm' of Messrs. 
Simkinson Brothers, Skeleton Lane, Halchester. Every- 
body who knows Halchester has heard of Simkinson 
Brothers. Though not born one of the brethren, Sack- 
ville had dipped deep into their spirit. He was a 
heavy bachelor in middle life, with a reputation for 
an extraordinary knowledge of woollens. Not espe- 
cially amusing, he was solid and substantial. The single 
relief to his almost oppressive responsibility was a 
habit he had contracted of mouthing and gesticulating 
when he supposed he was alone. 

On the heels of Sackville trod Thomas Inigo Camp- 
bell. Fearful of being thought too eager, he had lurked 
behind till he risked being a laggard. Socially, as he 
was conscious, he was not entirely up to the Mitchell- 
Campbell standard. He was sensible that he did 
not enter or quit a drawing-room as to the manner 
born. He was suspicious of the feeling of the servants 
as they took his paletot and name. He was not sure 
but that they might, quite baselessly, be nervous about 
the spoons and umbrellas. He knew his dress clothes 
were too glossy, yet could not bear that they should 
not be. He was uncomfortable at his own silence, and 
at the sound of his own voice. He doubted whether 
his aspirates had sorted themselves aright. He disliked 
his relatives, both Campbells and Mitchells, yet courted 
occasions to show that he belonged to them, or they 
to him. 

To a large extent his instincts were true, with regard 
as well to them as to himself. He was under-bred, 
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ill-educated, foxy. He had the manners of a brick- 
layer. Every Campbell and every Mitchell was heartily 
ashamed of his relationship. But it never entered the 
mind of one of them to disown it. As I have already 
explained, and shall probably find it my duty to explain 
many times hereafter, the Campbell-Mitchell connection 
was clannish. It accepted all of the lineage, if not 
paupers, though it was careful to remind some that 
their place was below the salt. They acted in the 
spirit, if not the literal signification, of the axiom about 
honour among thieves. 

In the case of Thomas Inigo they continually ex- 
perienced the utility of the principle. Starting from 
very small beginnings, notwithstanding his lofty ancestry, 
he had constituted himself the Halchester handy or 
odd man. He kept a minute office in the High Street, 
where he was an estate agent. In Pudding Lane he 
had a yard, and was architect and surveyor, as well 
as a plumber, undertaker, and builder. Between the 
railway station and river he owned a siding and 
stucco wharf, as a contractor. He was treasurer of the 
Walls of Jericho Building Society. Anybody who 
studied the watering and dust carts would have seen 
that he was also the city surveyor. His private address 
was Gothic Cottage, which exhibited his dexterity in 
mixing many different architectural orders. The town 
did not contain a man better, or as good, for jobs. For 
a connection as versatile and multifarious in its aspira- 
tions as the Campbell-Mitchells, a member like Thomas 
Inigo was simply invaluable. That he was reputed by 
hypercritical moralists to be not over-scrupulous, did 
not detract from his merits. A high-class, excessively 
respectable family like the Campbell- Mitchells needs 
to have one member who is not absurdly fastidious. 
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It was not a fault in the Colonel, for instance, but much 
to his credit, if he held out just a couple of fingers 
to liis curious kinsman, while he wondered from what 
dust-heap he had picked up his manners and minor 
morals. 

His presence, at any rate, completed the party, with 
the exception of the bride and bridegroom. Naturally 
the pause would have been employed in an impartial 
and thorough dissection of the unwarranted intruder 
into the united family. He escaped for the moment 
under cover of his fortunate obscurity. In default, the 
company was reduced to its habitual topics. Separating 
into groups, it canvassed domestic failings fully and 
frankly. Eaeh little knot had something to say by 
which everv other little knot, had it listened and 
curl>ed its peppery temper, might well have profited. 
If there were any unauimity, it was on the fruitful 
themes of the ingratitude of Halchester for its paternal 
government, and the venomous rebelliousness of Kush- 
clyfte. At times the buzz of invective was particularly 
lively. Whenever Campbells and Mitchells met, there 
was a certainty of a feast of candour. But this evening 
the flow of soul was more than usually perturbed. It 
was as if thunder had been souring the wonted small 
beer. A tremor, as of coming change, thrilled the 
atmosphere. If I may be permitted to change the 
metaphor, a kind of family sap seemed to be rising It 
was either that, or drv rot. 

Suddenly a dead silence fell upon all. The doors 
had opened, and the Colonel's man was announcing in 
tones of the parade-ground, "Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Fulleston ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON INSPECTION. 

Immediately after the entrance of the Fullestons, dinner 
was served. The Colonel led the way with the bride. 
His wife closed the procession with the bridegroom. 
The instant all were seated the scrutiny began. It did 
not wait for the grace, which was severely proclaimed 
by the vicar. It went on simultaneously with the 
soughing in the spoons of the very mock turtle soup. 
All eyes were fixed, not on "poor" Caroline, whom 
everybody knew and despised, but on the husband. 

Mr. Edmund Eulleston was thin and tall, and tried 
every variety of stoop to disguise his height. The 
consequence was a shambling gait, every joint having 
contracted the habit of a deprecatory bend whenever 
it felt an eye on it. His hair was a dusty yellow, 
long, and straight. His lips were tremulous ; and he 
stammered. My readers, perhaps, will expect me to 
say that he had a strong chin and nose. Nothing of 
the sort. He had not even, set in wrinkles of seventy, 
the eyes of forty, beady, black, and sharp. On the 
contrary, he was short-sighted, and in one eye wore 
a glass. He could not be called good looking; and 
he had no attractive, emphatic ugliness. At the same 
time, his air was gentlemanly, and he dressed quietly 
and in good taste. His new connections came to the 
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conclusion that, to judge by outward signs, their offend- 
ing kinswoman might have done worse by them. If, 
indeed, they had been of a description to wish to 
encounter and pluck a pigeon, they might have rejoiced 
in the presentation of a ready victim. Being, after 
their code, honest, and, after their degree, affluent, they 
yet had the satisfaction of concluding that the shoot 
freshly engrafted on the family stock would at least 
not have the effrontery to attempt a line of his own. 
Each Campbell and Mitchell in turn felt capable of 
turning the interloper round his or her fingers, if it 
happened to be convenient. 

He did not spoil the impression by any untimely 
originality. After an appropriate apology for his and 
his wife's tardy arrival, which was due to a railway 
breakdown, he spoke in a becoming spirit of the Falcon 
at Halchester, where they were staying. He adverted 
next to the weather. Even on these safe topics he 
was tentative, not assertive. He was unlucky only 
on one point. The train had skirted the side of Bush- 
clyffe Chase. He chanced to express his surprise that 
Halchester had not extended in the direction of that 
picturesque and salubrious-looking common. Happily, 
be caught a warning glance from his wife in the dead 
interval which followed. It appeared, however, that 
his troublesome stutter had stranded him in the middle 
of a sentence. He had intended to add, and he added, 
his regret that the houses he had seen here and there 
had been set down on spots which, he could see by the 
rising exhalations, were distinctly malarious. 

After the retirement of the ladies, he was either as 
amiably inoffensive or as guilelessly safe from slipping 
on thin Campbell-Mitchell ice. His politics, being 
simply Unionist, neither Liberal nor Conservative, 
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could tread upon no decent Campbell-Mitchell corns. 
His forebodings of the future of British agriculture, 
. which concerned nobody in the connection, were 
equally innocuous. Above all, he was eminently 
sympathetic. Mild and limpid as was he, and 
strenuously as his host and fellow-guests laboured 
at sifting him for the discovery of dangerous explosives, 
they yet had leisure for occasional free fights among 
themselves. Without presuming to volunteer inter- 
vention, he could not avoid being dragged into the 
struggle by one or another combatant. His contact 
had the effect of oil on the troubled waves, the best 
hair-oil, with a most delicate and never obtrusive scent. 
He seemed to ooze up and over, and to harmonize the 
most contradictory tendencies. 

His wife meanwhile had been subjected to a thorough 
heckling inithe drawing-room on his shortcomings, great 
and small, in the past, present, and probable future. 
Women are more genuine and direct in their curiosity 
than men. They go straight to the point when they 
want information. They did not beat about the bush 
with a Mitchell-Campbell, especially one who had 
outraged decorum by marrying outside without leave. 
Their poor dear was a colourless, helpless little woman. 
Under the thumbscrew she told as much as, after an 
acquaintance of less than three months, she well 
could. 

Mr. Fulleston, it appeared, had no particular past, 
and was likely to have no particular future. He was 
in independent circumstances, having inherited money 
in youth. She did not suppose it was much, though 
he seemed always to have enough for any object he 
wished to attain. She gathered that he had tried, and 
relinquished, various pursuits. She was not aware 
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that they had been discreditable. Being tired of a 
single life, he finally had decided npon marriage. 
That involved a home; and, as she believed he had 
no relatives or connections of his own, he had been 
at a loss where to settle. Having herself plenty of 
both sorts, she suggested Halchester. The prospect 
of an introduction to a real family circle charmed him. 
Only he was uncertain how the connection would feel 
on the subject. Nobody was more punctiliously delicate 
than Edmund. He made it a positive condition that 
their choice of a residence should irritate no family 
susceptibilities. 

By the time she and her kinswomen had progressed 
so far, the gentlemen came in from their wine. The 
party was swelled by a large cadet contingent, invited 
to make the acquaintance less formally of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Fulleston. He produced among all an excel- 
lent impression. Most manifestly he appreciated the 
privilege of admittance within the Campbell-Mitchell 
circle. At the challenge of Miss Hannah, he modestly 
affirmed his desire to be allowed to domicile himself 
in the delightful Halchester neighbourhood. Very 
gratefully he accepted all suggestions made to him 
with a view to the accomplishment of his outlined 
plan. 

The first thought of every Mitchell was that the 
new-comer would insist upon residing at Gorhambury, 
and in a house owned by one of the Mitchell family. 
Necessarily the Campbells entertained a similar opinion, 
with the substitution of themselves for proprietors, and 
Goswell for locality. A sad interruption to the serenity 
of the evening might, I fear, have occurred but for the 
accident, to be regretted for the sake of the Eullestons, 
though otherwise satisfactory, that there was no vacancy 
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in either most eligible suburb. In the circumstances, 
Ebenezer Campbell was suffered without remonstrance 
to recommend Ida Villa, in Eitchland Eoad, Somertown. 
It had long stood unlet, and Sackville, to whom the 
freehold belonged, was willing to let it a bargain 
to the Fullestons, being relations. The terms would 
barely suffice to recoup him by the end of the lease 
his loss for the period during which the premises had 
been unoccupied. Mr. Fulleston agreed that nothing 
could be more moderate. The sole objection he felt 
was that Somertown was neither Goswell nor Gorham- 
bury. Still, he rejoiced to remember that it lay 
between them. He was reminded, moreover, that at 
any rate Somertown was not KushclyfFe. 

Arthur Wellington Mitchell was able to contribute 
towards the comfortable and speedy instalment of his 
•cousins. An aunt had bequeathed to him a houseful 
of furniture, of the solid style of the first Eeform Act. 
His bachelor rooms in The Terrace, Gorhambury, could 
not accommodate it, and its rococo beauties were un- 
able to attract a purchaser. Consequently, he had 
stored it at no little expense. Mr. Fulleston was 
welcome to have the whole a bargain. Hardwicke 
Eldon Mitchell, it was arranged, should be requested 
to act for both sides, and draw the lease. Thomas 
Inigo Campbell offered very kindly to see to the drains 
and plumbing on the most moderate terms. The Eev. 
Braxhall had a treasure of a cook. She had often been 
given notice, but had declined to go. Her abilities and 
curries, the powder being supplied by the Emporium, 
it was unanimously allowed, would altogether suit 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Fulleston. Mr. Arthur Welling- 
ton Mitchell also kindly offered to open an account for 
Mr. Fulleston at the Old Bank. Other kinsmen and 
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kinswomen were as prompt with their services. Not 
one but discovered superfluous chattels or persons in 
his abode that he or she was prepared to transfer. 
Hearth-brooms without the bristles, and decayed has- 
socks, were among them. The general result was that, 
before the night came to an early end with music and 
sandwiches, the married pair had collected goods and 
retainers enough to launch them on Halchester society 
as old and mildewed residents. 

They withdrew early in a brougham hired from the 
Oaks stables. Their reputations they left to the charge 
of the double family conclave. Its judgment on the 
whole was lenient. At any rate, it no longer objected 
fiercely to the unauthorized intermixture of alien blood. 
If Mr. Fulleston suffered himself to be encumbered 
with a prodigious quantity of lumber, it was his own 
concern. It was just a mode of paying his footing. 
Keenly as everybody disliked everybody else, nobody 
grudged others the profit of the loot carried off from 
a trespasser. They who gained nothing hoped to make 
up another time. 

This, as I remarked before, was a merit of the entire 
Mitchell-Campbell and Campbell-Mitchell confedera- 
tion. Notwithstanding intestine discords, it stood firm 
against the outside world. If its members were notorious 
for their bickerings, the hostility of one and all to 
strangers was to the full as intense. Long though the 
process might be, whenever Mr. Edmund Fulleston 
should have bought Ms freedom in the family guild, 
he too doubtless, in his marital right, might reckon 
upon family co-operation with schemes of aggressive- 
ness against his neighbours. In fact, as it was, the 
domestic wranglings may have been only a peculiar 
phase of love and mutual respect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SERVICEABLENESS. 

Assisted as they had been, the Edmund Fullestons 
were enabled to settle at Ida Villa without more ado. 
The villa was almost unexpectedly commodious. It 
was large enough to hold the sweepings of the two 
Campbell-Mitchell branches, including the discarded 
cook. On the whole, Goswell and Gorhambury, on 
their part, felt that their Caroline might have treated 
them even worse. 

Edmund Fulleston in turn had the grace to accept 
kind offices in the spirit in which they were offered. 
For him, he constantly intimated, the attraction of Ida 
Villa was the opportunities it conferred for frequent 
communication with two most amiable families. He 
admitted it repeatedly in words, being naive and out- 
spoken, but for a stutter. Every gesture and nod, from 
the bend of his knees, a little knocked, to the amazed 
curve of his feeble eyebrows, testified to his pleasure 
still more eloquently. Having the advantage of abun- 
dant, superabundant, leisure, he availed himself of it 
for incessant perambulation round the combined family 
circle. Wherever a Campbell or Mitchell, momentarily 
disengaged, was to be found, he was in evidence. 

No ; he was not a nuisance — fax from it. A more 
serviceable man did not exist. He felicitated himself, 
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if he could be sent on an errand. He liked to arrange 
for a little Campbell-Mitchell job. He was immensely 
flattered by being chosen as recipient of a confidence. 

Such propensities, with such faculties, need never 
fear to be left without employment. Small secrets and 
big secrets rolled in upon him. He was as useful as 
would be an ambulatory box, running spontaneously 
to and fro, on behalf of the Safe Deposit Company. If 
he had shown himself equally amiable all round, he 
would not have been valued. His virtue was that his 
benignity at any given instant was drawn fresh from 
the tap, and earmarked. It was strictly appropriated 
to the individual with whom he happened to be then 
associated. During the period of contact all his milk 
of human kindness for others than the one seemed to 
have turned sour on his stomach. Being by birth 
neither a Mitchell nor a Campbell, his head and his 
heart were waste ground, upon which all, like gipsies, 
could successively pitch their tents. Each in turn was 
in complete possession. Each utilized his temporary 
monopoly for abuse of all the rest. 

That by itself was an immense solace, which nature, 
in equipping them bountifully for the forcible acquisition 
of life's loaves and fishes, had, almost as a consequence, 
denied to the Campbell-Mitchells. Now at last they had 
in Edmund Fulleston the friendly bosom into which they 
could freely pour their surplus gall and bitter aloes. 
A second and more material want, moreover, of long 
standing his advent equally supplied. Campbells and 
Mitchells were alike energetic and sagacious after their 
fashion. Nature had provided them in general with a 
species of strong moral and intellectual snout. They 
could scent a good thing afar. They could root in 
the earth for truffles and ground-nuts. They even 
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were gregarious to a certain degree. If one discovered 
the chance of a benefit, the others somehow took 
their share. All recognized, though very reluctantly, 
their interdependence. Much as each disliked and 
despised the others, and would have rejoiced at heart 
to see them thwarted, all knew they were necessary 
to one another's advancement. It is astonishing how 
entirely compatible is voluntary companionship with 
mutual aversion. Nevertheless, as they could seldom 
be under the same roof without fighting, the number 
of their meetings was inconveniently limited. By 
means of the new-comer they could arrange for co- 
operation without a temptation to eke out logic with 
blows. He was quicksilver for their bullion, at once 
amalgamating and keeping asunder. 

His friends for the time, Campbells or Mitchells, 
commenced by making him their confidant of the 
secrets of others. That is a common habit of the con- 
fiding temperament. His native kindliness was sadly 
disturbed by demonstrations of the ingrained vicious- 
ness, bordering on criminality, of members of his wife's 
double kindred, whom he was continually meeting. 
He accepted every story with implicit, sad, good faith. 
But long before the first stage had been traversed and 
deserted, the second stage of confidence was reached, 
and paced simultaneously with the other. He was 
adjudged to merit the first-class confidence which 
consists in the communication of secrets about the 
narrator's self. 

Nobody in the connection believed him a sage. He 
was seen not to be handsome. He was not known 
to be wealthy, socially eminent, or influential. But 
his ears were always open. His sympathies, and his 
antipathies too, were ever ready for tapping. Possibly 
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be bad occupations, as possibly he had tastes. What- 
ever they were they never were so absorbing as to 
prevent him from bestowing all requisite care and 
attention on the consideration of the more important 
affairs of his neighbours. 

At first he was rather excessively miscellaneous. 
He was like a bee at an early revelation of spring 
sweets. In the rich and odorous Campbell-Mitchell 
garden, of which he was become suddenly free, he went 
buzzing and sipping about, indefatigably on the wing. 
He would drop in at the Oaks stables, and witness 
James Campbell's treatment of Sir Peter Hablothwaite's 
roarer, which had to be prepared for sale the next 
week. The same morning he might have walked out 
to Essendon for matins. That did not hinder his 
presence at a conference at Habakkuk Lodge on the 
spiritual wants of the Hova Court. Persons with 
something to do have not the gift of ubiquitousness. 
It was among the endowments of Mr. Edmund Fulleston. 

Dinners were rare at Goswell and Gorhambury. 
The splendid example of Talavera House was not 
followed. But at-homes and garden-parties were in- 
numerable. They were given in especial honour of the 
Edmund Fullestons. He contributed at each the 
audience, wliile he served round cups and cake with 
the pious contentment of a singer of the Nunc 
dimittis. A delightful trait in him was his utter 
freedom from the give-and-take sense. Among genuine 
Campbells or Mitchells hospitality for a woe, a joy, a 
grievance had to be bargained for in kind. As they 
all loathed to hear of other men's ridiculous wishes, or 
disgusts, each, as I have intimated, had carried about 
his own burden unrelieved. Edmund Fulleston never 
thought of bartering. He was but too happy to be 
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allowed to act as waste cistern. Whatever anxieties 
or sorrows, if any, might be gnawing him, he never had 
the insolence to attempt to discharge upon a Mitchell 
or a Campbell. 

I do not go to the extent of alleging that his eminent 
connections were grateful to him for his forbearance 
from egotistical personal talk. They attributed it 
simply to his lack of the dignity of grievances and 
injuries. He was of the sort of creatures that glide 
through the thickets and brakes of life without having 
fleece enough to leave shreds and locks on the brambles. 
Still, it was an agreeable quality in him. It fitted 
him for the humbly useful part it had fallen upon 
him to play in the great Mitchell-Campbell economy of 
nature. 

Eeally, after no long interval, what the combined 
family would have done without the introduction into 
it of Caroline's husband, a poor thing very likely, but 
its own, I cannot in the least imagine. So respectable 
in conduct, yet with the zest of a slight uncertainty as 
to his morals in the past ; so domestic, though he had 
been everywhere; so decorous in manners and attire, 
not an h left out, no vulgar flattering, not a suspicion 
of a design to borrow half a crown; yet withal so 
discreet, so intuitively conscious of his own inferior, 
but necessary place! The spectacle fascinates me, 
sometimes, I am afraid, too much for the patience 
of my readers. I have an uneasy feeling that I 
may have been, and that I shall be, repeating myself 
about the opportuneness of the plunging of this in- 
dispensable exotic into the Goswell-cum-Gorhambury 
borders. I cannot help it. The vision of so much un- 
stinted, gratuitous benevolence intoxicates. Positively 
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I gloat over it. The temptation to roll back into 
the alluring mass of old Campbell-Mitchell-Fulleston 
characteristics on the shallow pretext of some minute 
new trait to intermix, may be criminal, but is irre- 
sistible ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 

Halchesteb, like other towns, indulged in the super- 
stition that it required doctors. Its faith, or, at any 
rate, that of its guides and leaders, was that if it had to 
be doctored, the obligation in chief fell upon the Camp- 
bell-Mitchell connection. Thus it happened that Paget 
Campbell, of Galen House, Goswell, was addressed on 
envelopes as " M.D." He did not use the academical 
letters himself, having, as it chanced, no right to them. 
Not even had the College of Physicians, long, very long, 
as he had studied at the London hospitals, offered him 
even membership. I have always understood that he 
was too original for its somewhat old-fashioned taste. 
In any case it did not matter, since, it appeared, he 
would not have accepted the honour had it been 
awarded. " He had been told that he ought to have laid 
himself out for a consulting physician. Thank you, no ; 
if for ten shillings he did as much good as — but he 
would mention no names — his friend and confrere, the 
M.D., for his guinea or two guineas, pray, was anybody 
the sufferer but himself ? " 

After a very brief acquaintance, Mr. Fulleston had 
been made aware of the noble sentiment. He always 
applauded it, even when he could estimate the medical 
benefits accruing to the community through the self- 
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sacrifice only from public opinion. Personally, as hfe had 
been careful to explain, he felt there was an awkwardness 
in employing a relative as medical adviser. He objected 
to the trouble of forcing him to take his fees. But he 
was on that account more particularly and conspicuously 
interested in Paget's professional successes. He tracked 
them carefully, investigating almost suspiciously the 
several characteristics of the cases. He hunted down 
the phenomena one by one. When he had mastered 
the whole, he retailed them from one end of Halchester 
to the other. He endeavoured to bring home to the 
town a consciousness of its happiness in the eccentricity 
which detained in it a peer of Gull and Jenner and 
Andrew Clark. Acting as if by procuration from a 
University, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, he speedily 
created him M.D., and religiously inserted the title after 
the " Esquire " with a flourish in every letter he wrote 
him. 

The conviction he constantly and emphatically ex- 
pressed throughout Halchester, and for ten miles round, 
of the extraordinary medical powers of Paget Campbell 
increased the merit of the abnegation involved in his 
own consent for a time to dispense with such invaluable 
services. At length, I grieve to have to record, he 
broke down under a sudden strain. In default of Paget 
he had been accustomed to call in Dr. Dunthorpe, a 
worthy practitioner of the provincial kind. Mrs. 
Edmund Fulleston one afternoon was suffering from 
a severe nervous headache. Her distracted bridegroom 
summoned assistance in all haste. The attack resisted 
Dr. Dunthorpe's applications, and Fulleston was incon- 
solable. In the course of a short stroll that same 
evening he passed the Galen House surgery. After his 
manner he looked in. Paget inquired after Caroline. 
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Fulleston told him, describing minutely the symptoms. 
Casually he mentioned Dr. Dunthorpe's treatment. 
Paget merely remarked that Dunthorpe wasan excellent, 
honest fellow. As the afflicted husband was leaving, 
Paget observed that he hoped for better news shortly 
from the hyperphosphate regimen. Fulleston reminded 
him that Dr. Dunthorpe was not trying that, but 
magnesia. Paget excused himself with a blush. He 
recollected, he said apologetically, that Dunthorpe had 
no liking for new specifics. Doubtless he had reasons 
for his objections. At all events, he was a good, con- 
scientious fellow, was Dunthorpe. 

After a time Caroline's head recovered ; but within 
a few weeks she had a fresh attack. Fulleston did not 
send for Dunthorpe. After a struggle of three hours 
with himself, as he recounted to many persons, he wrote 
an earnest, a pathetic note to his kind second cousin 
once removed, Paget Campbell, Esquire, M.D. He 
conjured him to attend Caroline. In no other prac- 
titioner had either she or he the least faith. Out of 
family affection Paget let himself be persuaded to 
trespass upon a neighbour's preserve, though he came 
as a friend, not as a doctor. He exhibited hyperphos- 
phates, and they were marvellously efficacious. The 
attack succumbed in half the time of its predecessor. 
Thenceforward he was installed as regular medical 
attendant of the Fulleston household. What did it 
matter that Dr. Dunthorpe glowered as he passed Ida 
Villa? 

"Health," Mr. Edmund Fulleston would ejaculate, 
" before everything ; even," he sighed, " before etiquette 
and manners." 

Fulleston had already been attracted by Paget's 
notorious abilities. Caroline was often out of sorts. 
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Edmund's calls at Galen House to summon Paget, with 
Paget's visits in response at Ida Villa, afforded manifold 
opportunities for fuller scrutiny. Gradually Fulleston's 
respect grew to be something like infatuation. He was 
perpetually dropping in at the surgery. Sitting quietly 
in a corner, he would listen to the doctor as he gave his 
advice. He would watch him during an operation in 
surgical dentistry. He would follow his pen as he 
jotted down cabalistic dog Latin. He would hang upon 
the rhythmical movements of his pestle and mortar. 
The extraordinary quality in this simple country prac- 
titioner was the evenness of his gifts. His manual 
dexterity was consummate. His diagnostic intuition, 
in the unbiassed judgment of one who regretted to 
remember how much of his moderate substance he had 
spent upon the luminaries of the London faculty, was 
unerring. Sometimes, with a short, disturbed laugh, he 
would say he could not stand a glance from the fellow's 
eye. He felt as if some obscure and fatal disease were 
being beckoned up and stirred to the surface, by that 
preternaturally gimlety organ. 

But that was a jest. In his more habitual and 
solemn, all but tearful mood, he was constantly publish- 
ing his devout gratitude for his prize in the matrimonial 
lottery, which had favoured his household with the 
precious medical aid of a physiological perception like 
Paget Campbell's. As, however, the weeks went on, 
a shade of uneasiness would flutter over his panegyrics. 
A struggle was proceeding in him, and at length came 
out like a rash. If one could have believed his words, 
which were more of a reverie than conversation, he was 
become miaerable in his shy, shambling fashion at the 
contrast between Paget's shining capacity and the 
narrowness of the sphere in which it was being 
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displayed. The possibility of his personal deprivation 
of Paget's services struck him with despair. On the other 
hand, it was scandalous that a genius should be wasted 
on dull, besotted Halchester. Why, the place had not 
even the spirit to avail itself of the chance of setting up 
as a watering-place. Of course Sir Peter Habloth- 
waite's notions about Kushclyffe had been crazy. The 
man had wanted to run it against Goswell and Gorham- 
bury. It had never occurred to him to consult a 
hygienic expert like Paget Campbell. The scheme in 
the circumstances had been stillborn. Very possibly 
nothing could ever have been made of it. Of that he 
was no judge. Still, if it had blossomed into vitality, 
one incidental good — or was it evil ? — might, must, have 
issued. At least, Paget Campbell would have been 
dragged willy nilly out of his hermitage. Visitors to 
the chalybeate spring were not of a kind to be denied 
when a Brodie, a Cartwright, a Bowman, a Clark, all in 
one, were to be had close at hand for a guinea or two. 
He might despise riches and renown. Fulleston 
honoured him for his contempt. None who knew him 
could believe that he would be equally impervious to 
the joys of the intellectual appreciation for which all 
genius pines. 

There was something morbid in all this. The argu- 
ments, so far as there was any logic in them, might 
have seemed to be designed to render Paget Campbell 
discontented with Goswell, and to dispose him to aspire 
higher. But it was only Fulleston's touchy conscien- 
tiousness. He perceived he was deriving an illegitimate 
gain from Paget's loyalty to the genteel suburb of 
Halchester. He saw that the doctor was intended for 
a larger scope. So he thought to satisfy his own moral 
sense by stating the truism. I am afraid he was ever 
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so little insincere. As he knew well, Paget, with his 
amazing acuteness, was not blind to manifest facts. 
He could not but feel disgust at the routine perform- 
ance of petty duties. For his children's and wife's 
sakes, he might have liked a more liberal income. For 
the development of his own professional gifts, he would 
have prized a wider area for sympathy and interchange 
of ideas. With all his modesty he might have enjoyed 
something more of fame. The melancholy air of depre- 
cation with which he listened to his admirer's eulogiums, 
implied his recognition of a measure of truth in them. 
His declarations that he regarded his lot as inseparably 
cast for Goswell, and that he desired no further reward 
than the testimony of his own professional good faith, 
were entirely compatible with a judicial condemnation 
of the stolidity of the world which did not insist upon 
extracting him, in all honour, out of his shell. There 
was no need for an Edmund Fulleston to din the whole 
continually into his ears, unless for the case of the 
same Edmund Fulleston's own fretful susceptibility. 
He wished to be able to acquit himself of the guilt of 
buttoning up in his pocket a Hippocrates or a Harvey, 
while he reaped the advantage from the suicidal felony. 
I may be unjust to a man I highly respect, but I am 
not at all sure that he did not chuckle in some brain- 
cell, disconnected from the conscience, as he thought 
how cleverly he was amusing, and cheating, the latter 
tiresome monitor. 

A nature such as Edmund Fulleston's is broad awake 
to its own shortcomings. It goes to meet them half- 
way, and invites them to take their seats on the stool 
of repentance. He was wretched at the sense of the 
obligation upon him to remind his family medical at- 
tendant of the brilliant arena he was leaving unoccupied. 
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He was wretched at the consciousness that he wished 
to see it remain vacant. He felt that he was not 
acting, to himself, on the square; and I very much 
fear that for the moment he was not. Clearly it is 
culpable to be arguing in one direction, and longing 
in another. We all hate a hypocrite, and the worst 
form of hypocrisy is where the deception is practised 
against the sinner's own heart and self-knowledge. 
Now, I do not like an admirable being like Edmund 
Fulleston to remain open to such an aspersion. The 
affliction would for him be especially unjust, in view 
of the fact that, however circumstances in the present 
narrative may countenance a contrary impression, he 
was in general so peculiarly straightforward. I have 
myself been miserable on his behalf; and I hope my 
few readers, having imbibed my regard for him, will 
have shared my sorrow. Consequently, we shall all of 
us together rejoice at an incident which, in the nick of 
time, if I may be pardoned for using in my emotion 
so vulgar an expression, enabled a great and good 
philanthropist to emerge with beams unshorn from his 
temporary occultation. 

One afternoon Mr. Edmund Fulleston tapped at the 
surgery door, and entered. He was followed by a well- 
dressed, rosy gentleman, whom he introduced as Dr. 
Wilberforce Harriss. He was a portly, bluff man, in 
the prime of life, lively, and with an energetic manner, 
as unlike as anybody could well be to Edmund Ful- 
leston. Yet, with all the contrasts, there was a 
resemblance. Perhaps it was in an odd little twitch 
of the nose, which was constant in Fulleston, though 
it only sometimes showed itself in Dr. Harriss. His 
card said " Dr. Wilberforce F. Harriss, Sudsopp-on-Sea." 
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Sudsopp, as everybody knows, is the new and future 
fashionable bathing resort on the Lincolnshire coast. 
Fulleston, in a hurried aside, informed Paget that Dr. 
Harriss was its recognized ^Esculapius. Worn out by 
the burden of a vast practice, he had run down to his 
friends at Ida Villa for a few days' rest. Fulleston was 
lionizing him round Halchester, and at his urgent re- 
quest had brought him to see Dr. Paget Campbell. Dr. 
Harriss had long been acquainted with Dr. Campbell 
by reputation. Obviously no meeting could have been 
happier. The two doctors at once fell into cordial pro- 
fessional talk. Fulleston, having brought them together, 
had no further trouble. He simply had to sit down and 
listen. The part was exactly that which he loved to play. 
Dr. Harriss showed the liveliest interest in the details 
of a rural practice. Paget reciprocated with curiosity 
on the subject of a leading watering-place practitioner's 
life. He expressed his envy of its variety of experience. 
But his visitor could by no means agree. The whole, 
he resentfully asserted, was nothing but money-making 
and a social treadmill. The cases were for the most 
part hypochondriacal fancies. A doctor had simply to 
humour old women and foolish mothers by pretending 
to treat ailments which had no existence. In simple 
truth, affirmed Dr. Harriss, he was nothing better than 
a cashier, sweeping unlimited gold into a till, with the 
unimportant but discreditable difference that he him- 
self kept the key. Week by week, and month by 
month, he was merely receiving money under false 
pretences. He absolutely pined for a little honest 
medical work. Not that Sudsopp was worse than other 
watering-places. They were all schools of medical 
imposture. They just pandered to the unworthy pro- 
fessional thirst for carriages, titles, and incomes. 
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With something like a groan, Fulleston, who had 
been drinking in every word, rose at a pause in the 
conversation. He expressed his profound interest, and 
hoped that Paget and his wife would waive ceremony, 
and dine that evening at Ida Villa to renew the dis- 
course with Dr. Harriss. By the oddest accident they 
were disengaged, and Paget promised that they should 
come. 

The conversation at dinner followed the same general 
track which it had taken in the afternoon. Dr. Harriss 
abounded in anecdotes of millionaires and celebrities. 
In reply to one or two stammering questions by his 
host on the advantages of a brisk aristocratic practice 
for the promotion of medical science he uttered several 
bitter sarcasms. Then, in a tone of the deepest melan- 
choly, he complained of his hard fate in having had his 
lines cast where he could acquire rank, wealth, fashion, 
anything he pleased except medical science, and a sense 
of duty fulfilled. With an oath, after the ladies were 
gone, he vowed he would gladly throw the whole up, 
and establish himself in the provinces, anywhere but at 
a pompous watering-place. "Ah, what a happy man 
was his professional brother here to have chosen the 
better part, scrubbing and cleaning, like Martha ! " 

In the drawing-room Dr. Harriss talked chiefly with 
Mrs. Paget Campbell. Fulleston was there, but did 
not count. He was only in one of his usual fits of 
abstraction. Dr. Harriss explained the racket of 
watering-place existence. A medical man in a good 
rank was worried to death with incessant invitations. 
A wife, it was true, must bear a large proportion of 
the load. She might even enjoy it, if she had strength 
and energy. Mrs. Wilberforce Harriss had neither, 
and all fell upon him. It was galley-slave work ! 
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Mrs. Paget Campbell was not without Mitchell blood. 
With feminine shrewdness, she saw there was more in 
the stranger's discontent with Sudsopp than appeared on 
the surface. She gently encouraged him to confidences. 
At last he confessed that he had half decided to move 
to a country town, and, if possible, to Halchester. He 
had happened to hear that a Dr. Dunthorpe had 
thoughts of retiring. It might suit him to purchase 
Dr. Dunthorpe's practice. Did Mrs. Paget know any- 
thing of the class of patients whom Dr. Dunthorpe 
attended ? Yes, Mrs. Paget was well informed on the 
subject. She did not mind telling Dr. Harriss privately 
that he would fall into a dangerous trap if he negotiated 
with Dr. Dunthorpe. Dr. Harriss was immensely 
grateful to her; but he confessed to a painful disap- 
pointment. He had fallen in love at first sight with 
Halchester and its neighbourhood. Now it appeared 
he must relinquish all hope of an establishment in it. 
Half by way of a joke, Mrs. Paget remarked that there 
was no reason why he should not treat with her 
husband. But the vision seemed too fantastic for him 
to try to grasp it. 

As the Paget Campbells walked home, Mrs. Paget 
repeated to her husband Dr. Harriss's surprising 
remarks. They both agreed on the absurdity of a 
suggestion that they should quit the Campbell-Mitchell 
country. Expatriation was wholly out of the question. 
But it was a pity that Halchester had wasted its chance 
of a watering-place of its own. Undoubtedly a water- 
ing-place rewarded professional ability after a very 
different measure from beggarly Halchester. With all 
his skill and industry Paget had never been able to 
afford even a brougham. Here, I must allow, a slight 
dispute arose between husband and wife. They began 
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to debate how they should share the use of the carriage, 
if they had it. The doctor claimed it for his patients, 
and the lady for her calls, which she asserted were the 
sinews of a fashionable practice. Eventually, shortly 
before they reached Galen House, a concordat was 
executed. They agreed that a victoria must be kept 
as well. Mrs. Paget was to have a prior lien upon 
it, unless she chose to barter it on due notice for the 
close carriage. 

It was well that domestic tranquillity should thus 
have been restored, though, as Dr. Wilberforce F. 
Harriss quitted Ida Villa the next morning, and as 
also Halchester was without an adjacent watering-place, 
the position of the Paget Campbells was not particularly 
affected by the strange doctor's visit. But it bore 
substantial fruit forthwith with relation to Edmund 
Fulleston. He had taken note of every word uttered 
by the Sudsopp doctor in the Galen House surgery. 
He had missed very few words which had fallen in 
his own house from the same gentleman to Dr. and 
Mrs. Paget Campbell. He had marked, and inwardly 
digested. The result, before he retired to rest, was 
a complete subversion of all his ideas on the pro- 
fessional merits of an affluent watering-place practice. 
To his amazement he had learnt that his admired 
medical attendant, Dr. Paget Campbell, would there 
be turned into a mere coining-machine and social 
whirligig. He might accumulate estates, and titles, 
and foreign ribands. He would most certainly be 
dead to science. Edmund Fulleston would have sur- 
rendered his hygienic oracle for no benefit unless to 
the future fortunes of half a dozen worthless little Paget 
Campbells ! Clearly no obligation lay upon Fulleston, 
as a philanthropist, so to immolate not only himself, 
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but a pillar of physiology. It was all the other way. 
A happy glow suffused his breast as he arrived at that 
candid conclusion. I do not deny that he was person- 
ally gratified. But it was merely a happy accident 
that the interests of science and his own concurred. 
Once more conscience and personal inclination coincided. 
A happy man lay down that night in the chaste nuptial 
chamber of Ida Villa. 

As soon as he had seen Dr. Wilberforce F. Harriss 
off the next morning, Edmund Fulleston was on his 
way to Galen House. Dr. Paget Campbell was in 
his dining-room, which was contrived to pay a double 
debt as consulting-room also. His wife was with him. 
With as much speed as his stutter and nervous shyness 
permitted, he unbosomed himself of the extraordinary 
relief he had obtained from his late visitor's convincing 
account of a watering-place physician's career. He 
acknowledged he had been misled into a belief that 
Paget's true vocation was the post of medical director 
of an establishment such as might have been created 
at Eushclyffe. Very reluctantly he had conceived that 
the doctor was formed to elevate Eushclyffe into a 
centre of science, and that the duty of his patients was 
to sacrifice themselves in the cause of enlightenment. 
Fortunately, he had discovered through the timely, the 
only just timely, revelations of Dr. Harriss how truly 
contemptible and worldly was the career of a fashionable 
physician. No laborious days and meditative nights ! 
No high thinking and low living ! Eoutine ailments, 
scandal and gossip, and unearned guineas ! Everything 
imaginary but the high-stepping horses, the powdered 
lackeys, the heavy fees, and the heavier dinners ! 

Emotion will still even a stutter. Edmund Fulleston 
waxed fluent in his passion, which was half penitence, 
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and all joy. He painted two beautiful and contrasted 
pictures. One was of the dapper knight or baronet, 
probably an F.E.S., certainly an F.R.G.S., driving about 
on his pilgrimage of gossip, and clinking his cash. 
He drew the Mayfair house, the wife's sumptuous jewel- 
case, the children at public schools or college, among 
the noble youths their friends, the daughters at their 
balls or the hymeneal altar. In the other, knee-deep 
in blue paper diplomas and orders of foreign universities, 
from Cook's Islands to Liberia, sat the pale student 
by the odorous light of his fading paraffin-lamp, answer- 
ing his own night bell, gloriously insensible to the cold, 
poverty, nay, squalor, shared by him with his wife and 
abundant offspring, as devoted and as hungry and 
untidy as himself, the co-martyrs to science and to 
Goswell ! 

He avowed how wise and magnanimous he perceived 
that Paget, and Mrs. Paget too, had been in resisting 
the lures of ease and ambition. Not that they had 
ever stooped within reach of temptation. He felt 
bound to apologize for having spoken as if they possibly 
could have succumbed. He knew better now, and 
rejoiced to comprehend that danger had never existed. 
He was not sure but that he might have been prema- 
turely alarmed on the subject of Wilberforce Harriss's 
own intentions. With the anxiety of the previous 
night pressing upon him, he had taken the liberty to 
warn Harriss off. He had mentioned that he was per- 
suaded Paget would on no account desert his appointed 
mission at Goswell. Moreover, he had represented* 
from the accurate knowledge he possessed, that Harriss,. 
with an expensive family and tastes, could not subsist 
on the pittance which sufficed for enthusiasts like Paget 
and his wife. But he quickly discovered that he need 
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not disturb himself. Harriss was impressionable. The 
rural simplicity of Goswell had captivated him, and 
the scientific ardour of Paget had been infectious, for 
the evening. By morning he had relapsed, and been 
laughing at himself. Nobody recognized more keenly 
than he the absurdity of a project for taking his fees 
in silver instead of gold, and burying himself in a 
laboratory. 

Fulleston was carried away by his own eloquence. 
Not till he was walking away from Galen House did 
he recollect that his fervid, perhaps excessively fervid, 
appeals to the doctor and his wife for their assent to 
his panegyrics on the loveliness of poverty with philo- 
sophy had elicited but faint responses. A shy man 
is peculiarly liable to fear that he has made a fool of 
himself with an enthusiasm which is not partaken. 
Suddenly it occurred to Edmund Fulleston, though he 
could scarcely believe it, that Paget, or, at all events, 
Mrs. Paget, might prefer guineas after all. The idea 
was like the experience of an unexpected shower-bath. 
He chilled, and blushed, and shivered all over. So 
uncomfortable was he that he tried to reassure himself 
by stating the case to any Mitchells or Campbells he 
met. He was convinced that they, who had been longer 
acquainted with the Paget Campbells than he, would 
promptly reassure him. 

On the contrary, they snapped at the news like 
quarrelsome dogs at a bone. They were not in the 
least surprised that Paget should be aspiring. Every 
Campbell-Mitchell was used to the probability that 
one or another of the circle would be seeking to climb 
out of it. No Campbell or Mitchell liked the spectacle 
of such vulgar ambition. The first impulse was to 
pull the malcontent down by the legs. In any case 
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he had to be prepared for sullen truculence, diversified 
by sneers and gibes. His affectionate relatives meted 
out the wonted treatment to Paget. They went about 
and between Goswell and Gorhambury mocking. What 
did he, what could he know, of Dr. Harriss ? What 
right had he to bring uninvited a stranger within the 
sacred Campbell-Mitchell precincts ? The defence that 
nothing had been done, or was going to be done, 
rendered matters worse. The family had a forgiving 
way, when a member of it was obstinately mounting 
and refused to be shaken off the ladder, of hoisting 
itself upon his shoulders. It was too affectionate to 
bear to be parted. Paget's unpardonable sin was that 
he had wished to ascend, and, having failed, had not 
given the rest a step. 

The attitude was natural, and, from the family point 
of view, admirable. But it may seem rather hard on 
Paget that Mrs. Paget joined in the chorus of reproaches. 
She went to and fro among her Gorhambury kinsfolk 
lamenting aloud. Poor woman! I suspect that she 
would have found a use for some of those decried 
guineas ; and she missed her victoria. Still, she ought 
to have remembered that her arrangements for it com- 
prised a migration from Galen House surgery. 

I will not include in the censure of harshness 
Edmund Fulleston's remonstrances on his trusted 
doctor's faintly suspected intention to leave him in 
the cold. In the first place, they were not harsh; 
rather, they were tearful, and they were self-consistent. 
He had been ready to give up the medical counsels he 
revered for the good of science. His very soul revolted 
from the shocking idea that Goswell was to be forsaken 
for the sake of fashion and an income! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FINANCIER. 

It was the first revolutionary shock which the Campbell- 
Mitchell connection had endured. Goswell-cum-Gor- 
hambury reeled under the explosion. The effort to rise 
was not the surprising phenomenon. Campbells and 
Mitchells, throughout their united history, had been 
constantly jostling to the front and clambering. But 
they had remained faithful to their respective localities. 
There had seemed to be something regenerative and 
recuperative in the soil. Their lordship over Halchester 
had been regarded as a feudal appurtenance of their 
Goswell and Gorhambury strongholds. One of their 
number had defied, or had been proposing to defy, the 
tradition ! What next ? 

Yet the greatest sufferer was a mere graft on the 
stock — Mr. Edmund Fulleston. He had been a waif 
and stray about the world, accustomed to regard all 
associations as fleeting and transitory. The attraction 
for him in the Campbell-Mitchells had been their 
delightful fixity. He knew where he could have them. 
They were not here to-day and gone to-morrow. So 
he had thought and hoped. The apparent readiness 
of the modern Galen to pull up his roots and be off, 
indicated that Campbell-Mitchell blood, like the com- 
monest human tap, was capable of fermentation. 
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Besides, he had special reasons for sorrowing over the 
shock to his faith inflicted by Dr. Paget Campbell's 
levity. Dr. Paget comprehended not merely his poor 
dear Caroline's many idiosyncrasies, but her Edmund's 
also. No sedlitz powders approached his for their 
soothing effects on the titubant Fulleston organization, 
so unlike and inferior to the tough nerves of the 
Campbell-Mitchells. 

After all, it may be objected, Dr. Paget Campbell 
continued to occupy Galen House. His manly hands 
compounded still pills and potions. The surgery re- 
mained open as before to Edmund Fulleston. The 
criticism only proves how rare is the subtlety, and how 
seldom appreciated, of a temperament such as his. 
Trustfulness, ardent and undoubting, was an essential 
condition of the efficacy of a bolus for him, or anybody 
near and dear to him. The bloom was off the Galen 
House drugs for him ; and he smelt none of the old 
fragrance in them. To outward sight he preserved his 
prior relations with the Paget Campbells. He would 
call in for a chat. He would nod when he met. To 
the coarser Campbell-Mitchell grain no difference was 
perceptible. To Edmund Fulleston it cried aloud. It 
may be said to have bawled and hallooed. From a 
delicate sense of the rights of blood he resorted nowhere 
else for pills or for summer beverages. But neither 
did he go or send to Galen House. Mrs. Fulleston 
adjourned her neuralgia to a more convenient season ; 
and Mr. Fulleston adjourned his thirst. 

Bemorse, I am sure without cause, was added to his 
natural regrets. He declared to himself, and to others, 
with a picturesque, and, in consideration of his emotion, 
a most creditable, confusion of metaphors, that his arm 
had set the ball rolling, and nursed in his bosom the 
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snake — meaning the estimable Harriss — which had 
washed away in a tornado of thunder and lightning all 
his landmarks of confidence and companionship, He 
never attempted to hide his sense of unintentional 
guilt from his cousins-in-law, uncles-in-law, aunts-in- 
law, and brothers- and sisters-in-law. Indeed, so un- 
commonly strong were his self-reproaches, that they 
aroused a superior deprecatory compassion. He was 
exhorted, particularly by the Mitchells, to hold up, and 
recollect that there was as good fish in the Campbell- 
Mitchell sea as ever came out of it. 

After his wildest paroxysms of grief he found in that 
his solace. He would shake his touzled head sadly; 
but he did not refuse wholly to be comforted. Though 
he oould not forgive himself, he was willing to accept 
the forgiveness of his adopted kinsfolk, who still walked 
straight, if they would tender it in kind. He must be 
allowed, in short, to replace his fallen star. Being a 
clinging, knock-kneed creeping plant, he obeyed an 
irresistible instinct in selecting from the rich Campbell- 
Mitchell bowers a fresh guide, philosopher, and friend 
to twine up. 

Arthur Wellington Mitchell was his choice. It was 
abundantly justified, or might have been supposed to 
be. Arthur Wellington, though, as has been mentioned, 
but a junior partner, whom the Mawkwell Brothers 
were empowered under the partnership deed to pay 
out at any moment, was habitually described by the 
Mitchells to strangers as the soul of the bank, its real 
chief. The bunch of seals dependent from his watch- 
fob justified the tradition. The embellishment would 
have looked ridiculous on the Messrs. Mawkwell, meek 
and mild little men, a dozen and fourteen years younger 
than was he. Close-fisted though, or because, he was, 
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the whole Campbell-Mitchell clan looked up to him. 
A relative who could say such nasty things was bound 
to be posthumously amiable. 

Edmund Fulleston expected nothing from the banker's 
will. Yet from the first be had participated in the 
family awe. The charm for him was the man's steadi- 
ness. That, alas ! had been no permanent characteristic 
of Paget Campbell. Arthur Wellington Mitchell, as 
was to be anticipated from his prophetic Christian 
names, was a devout believer in the unalterable dura- 
bility of the three, or rather two -and-three-quarters, per 
cents. Of most other forms of investment, unless first 
mortgages on freeholds, he was splendidly contemptuous. 
He had perpetually on his lips anecdotes of capitalists 
who had brought themselves to the workhouse by 
running after bubbles in trusts, mines, or Argentines. 

For some time Edmund Fulleston hovered about him, 
not attempting to come to close quarters. At length 
an opportunity for addressing him occurred. At an 
intellectual tea-party at Miss Hannah Mitchell's a round 
game was commencing. The banker had sternly refused 
to accept any fish ; and Fulleston sat out with him. 
Under cover of the hum of talk and inane laughter, 
Fulleston revealed an ancient shortcoming, as if to a 
father-confess or. In early youth, soon after succeeding 
to his property — no great thing, he interpolated — he 
had been induced to put fifty pounds into the O'Hara 
Juggle Mine Company. For a period, that is, two years 
and a half, the mine bad paid fifty per cent. Then it 
had collapsed. For the past dozen years he had re- 
ceived neither dividends nor capital. Should he sue 
the directors personally, or apply to the Court of 
Chancery for a winding-up order ? 

Fulleston would admit, though reluctantly, especially 
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in conversation with a Campbell, that Arthur Welling- 
ton was rough- tongued. He may have been at times 
coarse, though a heart of gold. He frankly told Ful- 
leston that he had been a blank fool. He would be 
worse if he threw good money after bad. He had been 
a great deal luckier than he deserved in recovering his 
capital, and sometliing over. Fulleston had been burn- 
ing for revenge. Naturally he was disappointed at 
being baulked both of it and of a cash balance. But 
he had the presence of mind to signify his thanks for 
the advice. The round game being now ended, the 
talk became general. No more was said on pecuniary 
subjects. 

The next morning, however, he managed to meet 
Arthur Wellington on his way to the Old Bank. He 
was effusively gratefuL He described how he had 
tossed about the whole previous night sleepless. Finally, 
he had perceived how sagacious, how extraordinarily 
right, Arthur Wellington had been. Could he ever 
repay him ? The banker bluntly declared it all con- 
founded nonsense. Anybody with a head on Ids 
shoulders would have told him as much. Fulleston's 
reply was that apparently very few people had heads 
on their shoulders. Would Mr. Mitchell be offended 
if he occasionally consulted him in the future ? He 
was sorry to say he had other acquaintances less 
cautiously wise. Perhaps he was himself weak, and 
easily led. When he found himself in danger of a 
pitfall, would Arthur Wellington allow him to ask 
a single question ? Yes, a hundred, was the curt but 
good-humoured answer, as the swing door of the Old 
Bank slammed backwards on an unresenting nose. 

Fulleston, if weak, knew on which side his bread 
was buttered. He availed himself of the permission 
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to its largest extent. He had, it seemed, a number of 
small holdings in enterprises as small, which chroni- 
cally were either raising fresh capital, or liquidating 
on account of amalgamation with analogous concerns. 
Fulleston did not venture to trouble his friend during 
business hours, but waylaid him on his daily walks 
to and from Halchester and Gorhambury. Gradually 
a custom of very frequent intercourse between Ida 
Villa and the double floor in The Terrace, Gorhambury, 
grew up. Two or three times a week would Fulleston 
be bringing balance sheets for the promulgation of the 
Halchester finance pillar's infallible sentences upon 
them. As often would he adjourn further consideration 
of the question to a tflte-a-tete luncheon, for which he 
paid, at the Halchester Club. 

It may seem curious that a busy man should have 
tolerated so considerable an invasion of his leisure. 
But a reward was attached. In the first place, he liked, 
it must be acknowledged of an otherwise sterling 
character, to be at liberty to be abusive. With Ful- 
leston he could be as vituperative as he pleased. The 
poor creature's legs only shambled a little more, his 
hair hung down but a thought the more raggedly, his 
stammer just by another shake or so reduplicated 
itself. Of turning again like the worm he was in- 
capable. He recognized the most candid criticisms as 
all for his and dear Caroline's good. Arthur Welling- 
ton knew his man. He had an honest and courageous 
censor's satisfaction at the conviction of brutal duty 
fully and safely done. 

In the second place, a certain rather illicit curiosity 
was gratified. The most virtuous nature will wonder 
how vice does it. Similarly a strait-laced economist 
like Arthur Wellington, bred up on austere Old Bank 
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principles, inhaled with some Pharisaic exhilaration 
the fumes of financial intoxication at secondhand. This 
born idiot of an Edmund Fulleston had, it was clear, 
been dabbling for years in Stock Exchange bubbles. 
For the sake of the Mitchells, even of the inferior 
Campbells, with all of whom the wrongheaded selfish- 
ness of his Caroline had allied him, the one judicious 
member of the family must lend a helping, inexorable 
hand to haul him out. The work was charitable. It 
was, too, a useful, and, in some ways, an agreeable 
experience to track the dupe through all his besotted 
flounderings in the net into which a blind greediness 
had swept him. 

The paths along which the pursuit led him were 
tortuous, and by no means always clean. How any 
human being with funds should ever have been so 
infatuated was astonishing. He pointed out to the 
silly creature how, on the irrefutable internal evidence 
of figures, this or that scheme was doomed to become 
a wreck, and his thirty or fifty pounds with it. He 
showed how, if he had, as he ought not, gone in at all, 
he might nevertheless, as the accounts proved, have 
emerged at one or another stage with handsome profits, 
and his principal besides. He demonstrated how, con- 
stantly and thoroughly, he had erred ludicrously in 
entering, staying, and withdrawing, always at wrong 
times. 

But, as Arthur Wellington also perceived, with no 
little amazement, Fulleston had occasionally stumbled 
upon a real good thing. Madmen and drunkards enjoy 
a paradoxical immunity from the most fatal conse- 
quences of their acts. To whichever class, if not to 
both, Fulleston belonged, he occasionally seemed to 
have been endued in his investments with their common 
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privilege. Now and again his monitor was simply 
astounded at the extravagant profits he had made, and, 
apparently, was making permanently. There was no 
doubt, for instance, that the Elbow Grease Electric 
Light Company was paying at the rate of three hundred 
per cent, on the nine £10 shares held by Fulleston. 
Again, he had turned up gold with his three £20 shares 
in the Mineral Waters Hydraulic Pressure Company. 
Though the profits were still in the future, the Pure 
Pump and Round Cake Corporation promised as 
brilliantly. 

Strange, almost inexplicable, and as shameful ! 
Arthur Wellington took out bis investment ledger, 
it being a Sunday, when he had leisure for abstract 
meditation. He looked down the columns of figures, 
the petty dabs of principal, the driblets of dividends 
— not that he did not know the whole by heart. The 
old sunshine had faded out of them. They told a 
miserable story of toiling and m oilin g for the paltriest 
results. Invested in Elbow Grease, Limited, they 
would have made him a rich man by now. Of course, 
he should have sold ont at the top price, and been still 
in the two-and-three-quarters, indeed in the two-and- 
a-halfs, but for how different a total 1 

Not that his modicum of consols represented, as it 
was, the whole he was worth. He brought out a 
smaller and more private note-book. It contained the 
account, debtor and creditor, for his share in the Old 
Bank. He bad always made a mystery of bis partner- 
ship, even to himself. He spoke of himself habitually 
as the senior clerk he so long had been. But he valued 
bis new rank enormously, and for more than its money's 
worth. He was enabled by it to exercise a moderating 
Influence over the conduct of the business. The two 
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Messrs. Mawkwell, Henry and Frederick, though they 
owned the whole of the capital, and had the right to 
dissolve the partnership with him on short notice, 
understood tolerably, if perhaps hardly sufficiently, 
who contributed the brains. They were giddy-pated 
striplings of fifty and fifty-two. To his wise diffidence 
it was that the Bank owed its immunity from the dis- 
asters which had upset other country banks. If the 
Old Bank had never financed a bubble, Alfred Welling- 
ton Mitchell was to be thanked. 

Still, his income from the partnership, which con- 
sisted of a share in the gross profits, was a little dis- 
appointing. After allowance for interest on capital, it 
barely exceeded the fixed salary he had formerly 
received without risk or anxiety. There was no hope 
of a rise for it if the concern went on turning away 
business after the recent fashion. For example, among 
the investments on which that idiot, Caroline's husband,, 
had been seeking his counsel, was the Diamond-Cut- 
Diamond Company, Limited. He was turning twenty 
per cent, on the forty pounds of stock he held. It was 
an indigenous Halchester enterprise. Well, at its com- 
mencement, the company required a loan from the 
Bank, a very moderate sum, at fifteen per cent. For 
cover its managing director had offered a dozen founder's 
shares, now quoted at thirteen hundred pounds apiece. 
Fred Mawkwell had in his presence declined the trans- 
action with a civil smile ! A thousand pities ! He was 
in the parlour at the time, and had by a look suggested 
further inquiry. The young man chose to misinterpret 
his glance as indicating negation. Actually afterwards 
Pred had thanked him for his warning gesture. There 
it no good in quarrelling over spilt milk, and he had 
the praise derisively. But he had been wrong. 
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Knowing, as he knew, that there was money in the 
adventure, he ought to have had the moral courage to 
back his opinion dogmatically. 

In future he must show more resolution, and, when 
he recognized an excellent thing, push it. His duty 
to the Bank as well as to himself was to trust more to 
his own financial instincts. They were always first- 
rate, as he was aware, if others were less far-seeing. 
Obviously it was necessary to go with the times. All 
Halchester knew how cautious he was. But prudence 
was not lethargy. If he did not bestir himself a little, 
the Old Bank would be seized with.creeping paralysis. 
So Arthur Wellington Mitchell was going to bestir 
himself. 

His meditations bore fruit speedily. Both his partners 
were absent in Scotland, about their pleasures. Boys 
will be boys, he would observe to customers. Clients, 
if they came, as in general, for advances, had henceforth 
no reason to complain. Their faces usually had fallen, 
when they were confronted with Arthur Wellington, 
instead of easy-tempered Henry or Frederick Mawkwell. 
It was astonishing how unexpectedly cheerful they 
emerged from the old fellow's den. He passed lightly 
over the question of the prospect of a quick reimburse- 
ment. His solicitude chiefly concerned the rate they 
were prepared to pay. On that he was stiffer than 
usual. During the vacation of the Mawkwells industry, 
both manufacturing and agricultural, in and about 
Halchester received quite a fillip. When the brothers 
returned they were equally surprised and perplexed 
at the expansion of the business, and in the dead 
season. If any other than trusty, crusty Arthur 
Wellington had been in charge, they might have been 
rather uneasy. He, they were persuaded, was certain 
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to have scrutinized thoroughly the solvency of every 
debtor. 

An occurrence, from the point of view of the Old 
Bank, somewhat startling, justified the briskness he 
was imparling to the firm. One Saturday morning, 
as he was walking to the bank, he met Edmund Fulles- 
ton with a companion, of energetic look and bearing, 
and dressed almost too well. Fulleston, who commonly 
appeared pleased at encountering him, manifested some 
confusion. With more than his ordinary timidity he 
twisted to and fro his long, lank person, and blushed 
to his ears. At Jength, taking his courage in both 
hands, he stammered an introduction of " Mr. Pearce 
Adams" to "Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell." The 
stranger responded with easy politeness. The entire 
banking world, be declared, was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Mitchell's character. For himself he hoped 
to enjoy many opportunities in the near future of a 
closer connection with him. Arthur Wellington ac- 
cepted the compliment with a curt bow. Could it be, 
be thought, the notorious Pearce Adams, the travelling 
director of the Ball and Crown Discount Company, that 
Caroline's husband had the impudence, or the imbecility, 
to bring into contact with him ? And what did the 
fellow mean by his other " opportunities " 1 At any 
rate, the least said the soonest mended. He turned on 
his heel, and pursued his way bankwards. 

The afternoon half-holiday he was spending in his 
Gorhambury apartments over his private accounts, 
when Edmund Fulleston entered. He was evidently 
nervous and frightened. His stutter was tremendous. 
Arthur Wellington felt obliged to take the initiative, 
and severely. He did not blink bis knowledge of the 
character of Mr. Pearce Adams, and the Ball and Crown. 
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For Caroline's sake he asked what on earth, or under it, 
was Caroline's husband doing in which they could be 
concerned? The implied reproach had the fortunate 
effect of steadying Fulleston's tongue. Almost tearfully 
he asseverated that, since he had been admitted within 
the Campbell-Mitchell pale, he had consented to no 
dealings with the Ball and Crown. Previously, he could 
not deny, he had allowed himself to be beguiled. For 
instance, Pearce Adams had put him into the Elbow 
Grease Electricity. Since his admission as an adopted 
Mitchell-Campbell he had rejected all financial counsels 
but those of the Old Bank. He would take his Bible- 
oath on it. 

In that case, suspiciously inquired the banker, how 
did he account for his companionship ? Of this, at any 
rate, Fulleston was able to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion. As Arthur Wellington would comprehend, he 
was not of a nature to banish old acquaintances. That 
is, the old acquaintances would not let him. When 
Pearce Adams informed him that he would be obliged 
to him for two or three days' hospitality, he could not 
refuse. Besides, he did not wish to refuse, and for a 
cause not altogether unworthy of an adopted Mitchell- 
Campbell. Pearce Adams, he had ascertained, had a 
sinister object in his visit. The Ball and Crown was 
establishing country branches. It had heard that a 
fine business was waiting for it at Halchester. The 
Old Bank was reported, Pearce Adams said, to be 
sound asleep. Many appeals had reached the Ball and 
Crown from Halchester industries to come and help. 
Moreover — and herein Fulleston besought the banker 
not to let out that he had betrayed his guest's confidence 
— the Ball and Crown was cherishing a large, specific 
design with relation to the Halchester district. Sir 
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Peter Hablothwaite, he whispered, had been negotiating 
with it on the subject of his Rushclyffe property. He 
was in extreme pecuniary straits, and complained that 
the Old Bank would do nothing more for him. To set 
up a new watering-place was not a thing for the Ball 
and Crown directly to undertake. The enterprise would 
require too much local experience and vigilance. But 
there were Halchester townsmen — no, not Campbells 
or Mitchells — who were prepared to form a syndicate 
for the purpose. If Pearce Adams satisfied himself of 
the chances and sanitary advantages attributed to Rush- 
clyffe, money, to put the scheme on its legs, would be 
forthcoming to any extent. 

Fulleston, at the conclusion of his story, begged the 
indulgence of Arthur Wellington. Probably he was 
wrong ; but it had seemed to him to be his duty to the 
family to embrace the opportunity offered for watching 
the development of nothing less than a plot against the 
Old Bank, and Goswell and Gorhambury themselves. 
It had even occurred to him, though he mentioned it 
with trembling, that Arthur Wellington himself might 
be induced to dine at Ida Lodge that evening. With 
his extraordinary intuition he would soon see into the 
invader's hand, and perceive how to circumvent him. 

Arthur Wellington denied neither the danger nor the 
intuition. He pardoned Fulleston, sealing his forgive- 
ness by a tolerably gracious acceptance of the invitation. 
He made his appearance duly at dinner, and acquitted 
himself with great success. He was no longer the 
porcupine of the Saturday morning. He was bland 
and communicative, if rather melancholy. If anybody 
or anything had a right to complain, it was the solvency 
of Halchester, and the commercial salubriousness of its 
vicinity. As he find his fellow-guest and their host sat 
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over their wine, after Mrs. Fulleston had retired, he 
traced all the rotten spots in Halchester credit, till not 
an industry or a leader of it was left unsullied. Bush- 
clyffe fared as rudely. The banker produced for all his 
charges evidence which so keen a judge as Pearce Adams 
pronounced demonstrative. As they rose to go to the 
drawing-room, the travelling director delivered a kind 
of short valedictory address at once cordial and sad. 
He had looked forward, he said dreamily, to a period 
when they should be continually tilting together for 
the mastery of Halchester finance. That prospect, he 
admitted, Mr. A. W. Mitchell had himself completely 
shattered. Never, said he, in a tone between a laugh 
and a sigh, would the Ball and Crown finance Hal- 
chester or its neighbourhood, unless the impossible were 
to happen, and Arthur Wellington Mitchell himself 
were its representative ! 

Even by way of a joke it was a presumptuous speech 
to utter to Arthur Wellington. He took it composedly 
like a man of the world. But Edmund Fulleston was 
deeply pained. Letting Pearce Adams find his way un- 
attended into the drawing-room, he detained the banker 
in the dining-room. He expressed his extreme distress at 
the affront, doubtless casual, of a suggestion that Arthur 
Wellington might condescend to become a speculator, 
a flyer of kites, a blower of bubbles, for the Ball and 
Crown. What could be done in reparation? Should 
he rebuke Pearce Adams after family prayers ? Should 
he warn him never again to seek the hospitality of Ida 
Lodge? Should he bid him send a written apology? 
He was affected nearly to sobbing when Arthur Welling- 
ton took the whole dreadful business so magnanimously 
as, with something like a curse, to bid the aggrieved 
host not be a fool. 
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Arthur Wellington had baffled a dangerous conspiracy 
ogairmt both the Old Bank and the sovereignty in 
Halchentor of Goswell and Gorhambury. But he 
wiih too sagacious to imagine that the abatement of 
symptoms is equivalent to the cure of a disease. He 
felt ho hail scotched the snake, not killed it. The 
unfortunate apathy in the administration of the Old 
Bank by the Mawkwell family had encouraged, nay, 
compiled, ebullitions of financial discontent. Industrial 
enterprise at Hal Chester would not bear indefinitely to 
Ixi smothered under the Old Bank's wet blanket. Why, 
a feeble creature like Edmund Fulleston was constantly 
discovering tokens of local indignation. With their 
silly optimism his partners might say it did not matter. 
If Dresser, the great fuller, should, as he threatened, 
take away his account, he would be obliged, chuckled 
Fred Mawkwell, in default of a competing institution, 
to reopen it. Arthur Wellington knew better; he had 
private information of a probable and very formidable 
rival. In any case, he was not going to see a concern 
he had nursed die slowly of inanition. 

He acted upon his sound and philosophical principle. 
The Old Bank took out a new lease of life. Its counters 
liecamo extraordinarily lively. Gold and notes rattled 
and rustled merrily. The bank parlour had a quick 
succession of visitors from wharfs, mills, and farms, 
whenever Arthur Wellington was installed there alone. 
There was more quietness when the Mawkwells were 
present. But that was not often. They were in weak 
health, and lived together at their pretty place, a couple 
of miles outside Halchester, Cuthbert Grange, where 
one collected china, and the other orchids. Neither had 
been trained by their despotic and aged uncle, recently 
dead, to balance the books carefully. Lately they had 
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felt less inducement than ever to attend regularly. 
Their former clerk and present partner was almost 
obtrusively ready to do their work as well as his 
own. So, as they could trust his wariness better 
than his temper, their visits became particularly 
brief. 

They grew to be almost strangers at their own bank. 
It was only casually that they were kept aware of 
the extremely novel spirit in which it was being con- 
ducted. Of all persons, strangely enough, they owed 
such information as they had to Edmund Fulleston. 
He, in fulfilment of the duties of an adopted Mitchell- 
Campbell, kept his balance at the Old Bank. As need 
scarcely be added, he had soon made the acquaintance 
of the brothers Mawkwell. Thence to confidential 
financial intercourse was but a step. With his de- 
pendent nature he required constant advice from his 
bankers. He could not always be occupying the leisure 
of his cousin. In pure justice, therefore, he unloaded 
a fraction of the burden upon the senior partners. One 
of his innocence was not likely to suspect that they 
were no more than ciphers. He resorted to them 
as to financial experts. In these latter days, as chance 
would have it, he was perpetually coming across them, 
though much less at the bank than elsewhere. Though 
occasionally it was his fate to disseminate ill news, he 
rejoiced to be the bearer of good. Thus, it was a labour 
of love for him to be perpetually congratulating one 
or another of the Mawkwells upon their new banking 
activity. It was the common theme, he was able to 
assure them. Never had they been doing such a busi- 
ness. That it was all sound, notwithstanding slandering 
gossip, was to be inferred certainly from the prudence of 
Arthur Wellington. That the strain of it could be 
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safely borne everybody who knew the solidity of the 
Mawkwell fortune would feel confident. 

To Edmund Fulleston's sincere surprise, the toothers 
did not seem to accept his compliments on their energy 
at all cheerfully. For some time he could not under- 
stand. He thought the fault must be in his own 
halting form of speech. Again and again he tried to 
render his meaning and his admiration clear, with the 
same result always of a subdued dissatisfaction. At 
length light dawned upon him, and as unpleasantly as 
the chill dawn on a sleeper whom it warns to jump out 
of bed. Was it possible that they did not sympathize 
with their sagacious partner's briskness? Were they 
becoming nervous ? The idea was rousing, but most 
disturbing. Nothing is more contagious than fear ; and 
if the brothers were afraid, so was he. So sudden, 
however, was the shock that he could not assimilate 
it without assistance. He disclosed his astonishment 
far and wide. His disappointment was grievous at the 
discovery of the unanimous endorsement of his vague 
surmises. 

Then he began to think what he should do. As my 
readers have long been aware, he possessed that troubling 
faculty, a conscience. As he had congratulated Messrs. 
Mawkwell over and over upon the revival of the spirit 
of their bank, he was now in honour obliged to go and 
condole with them upon the same. His sympathy was 
anient enough to have warmed a frog. It left the brothers 
colder than before. They informed him rather ner- 
vously that they were entirely contented with then- 
partner. He would have been thankful to be reassured. 
But he was not. He was confident, as he did not hide 
from acquaintances, that Messrs. Mawkwell were only too 
frightened of their irascible colleague to venture upon 
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a remonstrance. Believing, as he believed, that Arthur 
Wellington's seniors in the firm, with the sentiments 
he saw they harboured, would not endure to be perma- 
nently obscured, he next tried his conscience upon 
Arthur Wellington directly. He explained to him 
that he perceived a storm was brewing against him 
in the souls of the Mawkwells. Shortly they would 
interfere with violence. After all, his tenure was no 
more permanent than a clerk's. Would he not be wise 
to draw in his horns, and allow the business to resume 
its quiet, old character ? 

To his sorrow, Arthur Wellington did not receive his 
warning amiably. He sneered at the brethren, and 
declared that he supposed he knew his trade. In vain 
Fulleston invoked the aid of Campbells and Mitchells, 
whom he easily persuaded of the urgency of the danger. 
They, especially the Campbells, agreed with him entirely. 
All of them banked in the High Street, and were 
terrified for their balances. Should they keep them 
there, at the risk of ruin, or remove them with the 
certainty of a tempest from Arthur Wellington ? They 
were torn to pieces with dismay. A mixture of envy 
and jealousy with it hardly assuaged the pain. 

Edmund Fulleston had been agitated before. The 
implicit acquiescence of relatives who best knew Arthur 
Wellington confirmed his worst alarms. He wept with 
one and all, though aware that he had only a marital, 
a conrtesy right to grieve. Not that even now he 
doubted in the least Arthur Wellington's financial 
insight. But he loved conservatism in banking, lie 
admitted, and in other things also. The charm for him 
in his introduction into the Campbell-Mitchell con- 
nection had been the quality of steadiness. Arthur 
Wellington latterly, he was forced to allow, had 
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reouire new men. Arthur Wellington had :«en com- 
pelled to dismiss John Stokes, a veteran cashier, who, 
wedded to the old ways, had ventured upon criticism, 
for him tie desired to substitute a clerk more malleable, 
mid vented in Ixndon banking habits. He had si^niified 
lib requirements in the proper quarters. His inquiries 
were answered almost liefore he had put them. An 
nppli lotion arrived from an £. F. Jenkmson, whose 
rredcntiuls were most satisfactory. In one respect they 
were extraordinarily so. Actually it apjieared that he 
had been in the employment of the Ball and Crown. 
A director of a great joint-Stock lunk testified that he 
left from no fault, hut from an honourable dislike of 
the ways of the discount company. Here was an 
opjMirtunity indeed of spoiling the Egyptians ; that is 
to say, of picking their brains. Arthur Wellington 
telegraphed to Mr. Jenkinson to come and see him. 

The young man's appearance was peculiar. He was 
dressed in rusty black, had a weak chin, towy hair, 
an wye which, though sharp, never met another's, a 
uliuTiibling gait, and an inchoate stutter. But Arthur 
Wellington catechized him, and was delighted. He 
m i t reservoir of the financial shifts and tricks 

which tho l'«ll and Crown had converted into a science. 
With lilm for scout the Old Bank need fear no com- 
Dii that side. Arthur Wellington engaged 
the spot. A very brief experience convinced 
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him how right, as always, he had been. The young 
fellow proved himself a perfect treasure ; so meek, so 
humbly awkward, yet so suggestive; so honestly and 
naively sly. Arthur Wellington could not have found 
a smarter assistant in the modern kind of business on 
which he was now so gallantly embarking. 

For the youth's sake it was well that Arthur Wel- 
lington acted promptly. Not long after he had been 
engaged, Jenkinson suddenly one evening met Mr. 
Edmund Fulleston in the High Street. At the sight 
both started. By a curious coincidence they were, it 
appeared, connected. Fulleston was surprised to see 
Jenkinson in Halchester. Jenkinson was as astonished 
to see Fulleston, But his was pleased wonder, and the 
other's was the reverse. Fulleston's annoyance, as was 
to be expected of the man, did him honour. After a 
cold but civil recognition of his young connection, he 
hastened to the Terrace, Gorhambury. There he explained 
Jenkinson's kinship to himself, and hoped sincerely 
that Arthur Wellington would rescind the engagement. 
Everybody would imagine, he stammered forth, that 
he had been jobbing a relative into an Old Bank clerk- 
ship, one of the loftiest positions in the business world. 
He could not bear the suspicion. It may easily be 
understood how one of Arthur Wellington's sturdy 
nature would treat such fine-drawn scruples. He 
advised Fulleston to attend to his own affairs, which 
did not include the nomination or dismissal of Old 
Bank clerks. With that he bade him a gruff adieu. 

Fulleston obviously could not persist. With a 
melancholy confusion, he apologized for his meddlesome- 
ness, and retired. But, as I have intimated, the 
presence of E. F. Jenkinson behind the particular 
counter where he bad been accustomed to cash his 
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cheques for the sake of a couple of minutes of good 
old John Stokes's tirades against financial kite-flying 
was a special aggravation. The young man might be 
efficient. Fulleston would not dispute it. Alas! he 
could not deny also the smartness which had captivated 
Arthur Wellington. Smartness at the Old Bank ! 
Gradually, too, it peeped out that the second initial 
of the lad's name stood for "Fulleston." After that 
Edmund, who was a stickler, as we know, for the 
claims of affinity according to the table in Church, 
could no longer ignore him, though* under protest. He 
was obliged to address him, condescendingly, in the 
bank, and to ask him to Ida Villa. I believe, in fact, 
he happened to be a nephew. It was a sad additional 
little cross to come on the back of all the other little 
crosses in Edmund Fulleston's Halchester experiences ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAWYER. 

The apparent success of the policy of movement at the 
Old Bank, with his nephew's part in it, did not console 
Edmund Fulleston. I have noticed that success seldom 
comforts conscientious persons whose prophecies of ill 
have been disregarded. The basis of Fulleston's dislike 
of the spirit which stirred Arthur Wellington Mitchell 
was pain at the discovery that a Campbell-Mitchell could 
be fitful and unstable. He did not question the shrewd- 
ness of the new finance. His sorrow was that one like 
Arthur Wellington should be soiling his spotless two- 
and-three-quarters-per-cent. hands with it. He had 
sought the Atlas of the Old Bank for immovable steadi- 
ness and jog-trot conservatism. He did not want airy 
lightness in an advice on investments! When he 
wanted it, he would apply elsewhere than within the 
family circle. 

Thus the defection of Arthur Wellington left him 
for the moment companionless. Let it not be supposed 
that he behaved rudely, and cut his old financial mentor, 
any more than his new financial nephew ; that was not 
in accordance with his nature. He was too affectionate, 
and too well bred, even too timid. He showed as much 
deference as before to the banker, perhaps a little more, 
to hide his inner feelings. He was as often to be met 
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going into and out of the bank. Abroad he praised as 
warmly Arthur Wellington's sagacity, which guided 
him in safety where other business men must have 
ruinously tripped. He expressed as perpetually his 
wondering delight that what might have been expected 
to happen had not happened. But a thousand delicate, 
amiably dissembled signs testified that Arthur Wel- 
lington Mitchell had ceased to be Edmund Fulleston's 
Pope. 

But a Pope he was obliged for his personal happiness 
to have, and a Pope from within the Campbell-Mitchell 
connection. It never occurred to Edmund Fulleston 
that he should search outside. At the same time he 
felt a craving for a different Campbell-Mitchell phase 
from that which had caught his affections in Arthur 
Wellington, and then had turned into something alto- 
gether dissimilar. The merest accident, after he had 
wandered to and fro rudderless, brought him to anchor. 

Never had human being more little legal knots to 
untie than Edmund Fulleston. They seemed to have a 
malicious pleasure in multiplying upon him when his 
thoughts were amply occupied by the grief and per- 
plexity of Arthur Wellington's strange metamorphosis. 
Each complication was in itself trivial ; only, one con- 
stantly bred others. Fortunately, he ran across his 
second cousin-in-law, Eobert Hardwicke Eldon Mitchell, 
commonly known as Eldon, in the midst of some such 
worry. Oblivious of professional etiquette, child of 
nature that he was, he mentioned it. With rough 
generosity Eldon made him a present of six and eight- 
pence worth of legal wisdom. Fulleston was astonished 
at the light which a trained mind shed on the difficulty. 
Instantaneously the creases smoothed themselves. No 
case could be simpler. Fullerton's feelings were too 
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much for him. With a sigh of mingled contentment 
and admiration, he withdrew. 

It was to return to Devereux Chambers next day as 
a client. A fresh move had been made in the game by 
his antagonist. He had not the least notion what to do. 
What did Mr. Eldon Mitchell advise ? Only, in the 
first place, he must insist upon having his interviews 
duly entered for future orthodox payment. He knew 
the immense value of his cousin's minutes. His visits 
were to be esteemed purely professional. Eldon was 
far from demurring. He frankly admitted that a legal 
opinion without a fee was worthless. 

" Smith v. Fulleston and Others " proved a trouble- 
some matter. The profit to Eldon was insignificant ; 
not at all sufficient to repay the wear of brain and goose- 
quills. But Fulleston's gratitude had to be reckoned 
as eking out the fees. The thankfulness, Eldon both 
said and thought, was proper, but exaggerated. The 
truth was, as Eldon would hint apologetically to friends, 
that the poor creature, having more than a layman's 
habitual ignorance of law, was overpowered by the 
smallest show of legal dexterity in others. At any 
rate, it is more agreeable to be complimented by a client 
than to be cursed, particularly when a man is constantly 
at hand, as was Fulleston. When he was once become 
habituated to the lawyer's den, he appeared to be in- 
capable of keeping away. He was like the house cat. 
He was perfectly harmless. He never minded how 
long he waited. He was ready to perform small services, 
to go on an errand, to finish a piece of copying. Often, 
at the instance of a client himself, he would stay in 
Eldon's room during an interview. It might scarcely 
be known that he was listening. He appeared to have 
been studying minutely last week's shipping news. Yet 
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afterwards a casual observation would reveal that he 
had been pondering every word. His remarks on the 
extraordinary mixture of decision and caution in Eldon's 
counsels demonstrated the exactness of his attention. 

The intimacy ripened rapidly. Jonah's gourd was 
nothing to it. Eldon became aware that Fulleston 
dogged his footsteps. His was a very miscellaneous 
practice. One day he was commanding a battery of 
hard cross-swearing before the County Court. On 
another he would be defending an orchard pilferer at 
Petty Sessions. In the course of a third he might be 
miles away on an inquest at a lonely farm. In all his 
manifestations he felt the glow upon him of the admira- 
tion of his faithful client and connection. Fulleston 
did not conceal that he was endeavouring to train him- 
self in the school of Eldon's marvellous adroitness. To 
a certain extent, it was evident that he had adopted the 
right course. Independently of the evidence of awaken- 
ing wits offered by his sensibility to the lawyer's 
capacity itself, there were specific sparks, tiny it might 
be, of intelligence which indicated the power of example. 
Eldon admitted that he actually had known ideas on 
the proper conduct of a case to be kindled even in 
his own brain by a chance confused comment from 
Fulleston. 

Fulleston admired much, very much, if not every- 
thing, in Eldon's professional character. But his appre- 
ciation touched amazement at the philosophy of the 
man. Eelatives, friends, and neighbours had not been 
in the habit of discovering modesty among Eldon's 
gifts. In Fulleston's view it occupied a principal place. 
He was never tired of expressing his astonishment that 
the lawyer was satisfied with the professional gains and 
honours of that which, he was aware, the dull and stolid 
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styled pettifogging. It was the crowning charm in 
Eldou's character for him. He was so sick of the rest- 
lessness of genius/which, the instant it is acknowledged, 
denies its services to all who cannot, or will not, pay 
for them highly. If Eldon were like others of his re- 
markable powers, he would long since have refused to 
be at the command of humble litigants. It was a credit 
to human nature that he went on running out his astute- 
ness, learning, and vivacity on the pecuniarily barren 
sands of police and county courts, when he might have 
been on the high-road to the Bench. 

Yes, Edmund Fulleston did not shrink from affirming 
that Robert Hardwicke Eldon Mitchell was of the stuff 
of which Chief Justices and Chancellors are made. He 
was fond of quoting flowers he had collected from the 
oratory of his idol before stipendiaries and coroners, and 
comparing them with passages from anthologies of 
judicial and forensic eloquence. Here was a strain 
like Erskine's. Here the uncompromising vigour of 
Brougham was revived, and distanced. It was truly 
adorable to think that black Giles, the poacher, had 
been enjoying for a few shillings as much legal cunning, 
in the best sense, as a pugilistic Duke would have 
gladly bought at tlie rate of five hundred guineas, not 
to add retainers and refreshers. 

When the Assizes opened at Halchester, Fulleston's 
enthusiasm redoubled. Along with no little knowledge 
of certain points in legal procedure, he was curiously 
ignorant upon others. Positively he had imagined that 
the arrival of a Judge of the Supreme Court would 
afford full scope for an exhibition on an enlarged scale 
of Eldon's forensic endowments. He appeared not to 
be aware that a solicitor's privilege of audience in a 
police court does not extend to such occasions. I am 
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Fresh fuel was ihrown on the flame through another 
innocent inadvertence on the part of Fulleston. Hens- 
lowe Flummen-, of the Middle Temple, had been brought 
down to defend Jonas Hilliel, the fraudulent accountant 
of the Halchester Hearts of Mahogany, Lodge 3053 A. 
A common friend had given him a letter of introduction 
to Edmund Fulleston, who asked him to dine quietly 
at Ida Villa. Fulleston invited Eldon for the same 
evening, though, in the hurrv of writing, he omitted to 
name the fellow-guest. As soon as Eldon saw Flummery, 
he understood that Fulleston had contravened in his 
ignorance a rule of circuit etiquette. To Flummery the 
error was not immediately apparent. The name of 
the attorney, when introduced, had not revealed to him 
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the profession, which was odd. The usual consequences 
followed. Flummery chose for his theme during dinner 
the roguery of the lower branch of the profession, telling 
the stock ludicrous anecdotes. The poor host, the most 
sensitive of men, sat upon thorns. At last he could 
forbear no longer. He stuttered out the damning fact 
of Eldon's calling. Flummery showed some dismay, 
not so much for himself, though he observed with an 
uneasy laugh that he did not know whether he might 
not be brought before the Circuit Court for hobnobbing 
with an attorney. But his real vexation was on account 
of his unintentional rudeness to his company. How 
the deuce, he could be heard muttering, was he to tell 
that a brilliant, gentlemanly, capable fellow like that 
was a country pettifogger ? 

Perhaps he took the manliest course in the circum- 
stances. He did not attempt the ungraceful operation 
of eating his own words. He brusquely excused him- 
self for the offence he had been led into giving. His 
only extenuating plea was that he never could bear an 
attorney, present company excepted. But why need 
Mr. Mitchell stay in so odious a profession ? He him- 
self would prefer to break stones on the road. Let him 
take steps to pass over to the Bar. In vain Fulleston 
spluttered out vehement protests, to the effect that 
Eldon was known and admired at Halchester ; that he 
had an excellent business, with a wife and family to 
support out of it ; and, above all, that Fulleston could 
not dispense with his legal services. Eldon, upon whom 
the port wine had been operating, cursed him for a 
garrulous bore. Far from resenting Flummery's sar- 
casms, he treated liis suggestions with all the considera- 
tion he denied to Fulleston's. Finally they walked 
away together, the barrister declaring that he would be 
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proud to be seen arm-in-arm with a limb of the law 
like that. 

A burnt child fears the fire. Edmund Fulleston had 
witnessed too evil effects from the effervescence of 
ambition in the Campbell-Mitchell temperament to be 
indifferent to the dangerous symptoms in Eldon. Eldon 
seemed, too, to shun him. On the few occasions of 
their meeting, Fulleston tried to put in a warning 
against the alluring bribes of the Great Seal and Collar 
of S.S. Eldon despised his most urbane admonitions. 
He even became insulting, not that Fulleston minded. 
In his alarm Fulleston invoked the aid of the family. 
He explained the ground of his anxiety, with the effect, 
as before, of aggravating it by the readiness of his 
hearers, at once jealous and admiring, to accept suspicion 
as accomplished fact. Campbells and Mitchells alike 
saw their restless kinsman on the Woolsack. The 
vision tlirilled them with a sensation of universal im- 
pending change. But, while the effrontery of the 
supposed aspiration outraged them, the prospect of the 
achievement gratified their family pride. Fulleston, 
being a Mitchell-Campbell only by adoption, could 
scarcely l)e expected to share the ideal, generic, racial 
exultation. He was sensible merely of a tremor of the 
whole of the Mitchell-Campbell ground on which he had 
reared his edifice of faith. He w r ent about in a con- 
tinual mental attitude of wringing his hands. 

He had a fine scent for calamities in the air. But 
he was somewhat premature in his sorrowful anticipa- 
tions. Eldon continued, though with a countenance 
supercilious and scornful, to collect small debts, and 
defend petty misdemeanants. The subjects of his legal 
attentions of either sort paid for the indefinite post- 
ponement of his rightful dignities. The compliments of 
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Edmund Fulleston, the advice of Flummery, who would 
as willingly have seen him hanged as called, had not 
imposed upon him. With the highest sense, no doubt 
fully merited, of his own abilities, he never had seriously 
thought of going in for the Bench or Woolsack. But 
he sincerely believed his shrewdness and his readiness 
to take the shortest cut to any object he had in view 
worth much more than the wretched income he made 
out of his ilalehester practice. He execrated the fate 
which seemed to have fastened him to beggarly Gorham- 
bury. Yes, in secret, he called it "beggarly." 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE DIVINE. 
Edmund Fulleston was not one of the fine-weather 
friends who break off affectionate relations because an 
old acquaintance has been convicted of picking a pocket, 
or eating peas with a knife. He did not cast away 
Robert Hardwicke Eldon, though that legal genius, he 
verily believed, had decided to barter liis peaceful and 
useful Gorhambury obscurity for ermine or gold robes and 
a peerage. He waited, not perhaps so frequently, in 
Bevereux Chambers ; he consulted their occupant on 
knotty legal puzzles; he remarked, with a painful sigh as 
for ephemeral delights, on the privilege Gorhambury and 
Halchester enjoyed in their present possession of a well of 
legal wisdom. But Eldon had ceased to be Edmund Ful- 
leston's mainstay. Fulleston was so constituted as to re- 
quire a prop. He was ivy, though tough and wiry, which 
must find, if not an oak, timber of some sort to support 
it. As fate, in Iwstowing on him a Campbell-Mitchell 
wife, had willed it, the post had to be of Campbell- 
Mitchell material. The Campbell-Mitchells on whom 
he had hitherto fastened, doctor, banker, lawyer, had 
successively begun to walk. Now, timber which walks, 
or even wobbles, may serve fairly for a stick or an 
umbrella. Obviously it is unfitted for sustaining a 
creeper. Consequently, Edmund Fulleston had to 
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wriggle to another. Having been deserted by law, he 
took, as is not uncommon, to religion. 

Essendon was three miles from Ida Villa. It was a 
sabbath day's journey, whether from Goswell or from 
Somertown, which, with Kuahclyffe, like Goswell, lay 
within its old ecclesiastical boundaries. Goswell 
Campbells, and even Gorhambury Mitchells, not rarely 
on a fine Sunday afternoon would walk to Essendon 
Church, to smell the savour of their gifted kinsman's 
doctrinal purity. On the Monday, being the clerical 
holiday, it was understood that the Family was free to 
assemble for afternoon tea and muffins, with theological 
discourse, at the comfortable vicarage. Hitherto Fulles- 
ton had availed himself sparingly of the privilege for 
either day. Carriages were interdicted on the Sunday, 
and his dear Caroline was not capable of a double two 
and a half miles' walk. Engagements to other Campbell- 
Mitchell houses, perhaps a delicate presentiment of a 
period at which he was destined to task the frequent 
hospitality of the parsonage, had hindered him from 
attending Mrs. Braxhall-Campbell's Monday tea-table. 
But he felt the need of spiritual sustenance after warn- 
ings like the falling-away of successive lay Campbell- 
Mitchells. So, one Sunday evening, leaving his wife to 
her spiritual meditations on the sofa, he marched off to 
Essendon. 

The vicar occupied the pulpit in pursuance of the 
Essendon rule. His curate preached to the afternoon con- 
gregation of cooks, butlers, and Sunday-school children. 
The sermon, which discussed the badgers' skins outside 
the Tabernacle, affected Fulleston. He could scarcely 
restrain his emotion till he reached Ida Villa, where he 
gave liis wife the benefit of the eloquence and logic of 
the discourse. On the Monday he called at the vicarage. 
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Women always found him sympathetic. Mrs. Braxhall- 
Campbell and her five daughters were no exceptions. 
Mrs. Blaxhall was a plump, severe woman. Her 
daughters also were severe and, for their age and 
opportunities, plump. All were rigid Churchwomen. 
From the Thirty-Nine Articles, by way of an effluent 
halo, flowed the faith of the Blaxhall-Campbell house- 
hold in the right divine to commuted tithes, a parsonage 
house with glebe, and bobs from the villagers. 

With the intuition possessed by all of their kind, they 
had from the first recognized that Mr. Edmund Fulleston 
had the root of the matter in him on the subject of a 
Church Establishment. Consequently they welcomed 
him cordially to tea and muffins. They could not, any 
more than himself, abide scandal; but they cared for 
information. More particularly, as was to be expected 
from their clannish amiability, they were pleased to 
receive intelligence on the sayings and doings, and the 
prospects in general, moral and material, of their Camp- 
bell and Mitchell kinsfolk. When there was, as not 
rarely, cause for sorrow at the narrative, it was a relief 
for them to mingle their concern with a sadness so 
perennially gushing, circumstantial, and tender as Mr. 
Edmund Fulleston's. He was that afternoon in the 
vein. The clerical Essendon ladies had never enjoyed* 
a dish of tea with neighbourly tittle tattle more 
thoroughly. 

But a change came over him on the entrance of the 
vicar, who had been detained over a parcel of fresh 
Patristic literature from Mudie's. He greeted the 
venerable and ample ecclesiastic with a shy mixture 
of awe and gratitude. To begin, he thanked him for 
his discourse of the previous evening. Apologetically, 
he asked for an explanation of a special allusion. 
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Altogether he manifested at once so much admiration 
and so much ignorance that the Eev. Braxhall regretted 
the distance of Essendon from Ida Villa, which must 
necessarily debar a promising catechumen from regular 
attendance at his mother church. 

In this, at all events, the vicar was wrong. Edmund 
Fulleston took to walking every Sunday to Essendon. 
Then he contracted a habit of coming to Saints' Day 
services. After prayers he dropped into the vestry for 
a little theological conversation. At length he gathered 
courage to unbosom himself one day to his reverend 
cousin several times removed and in law. It was his 
happiness to have discovered at length a theologian 
both sound on the Apostolical Succession and a foe to 
Ritual. The combination was one for which he had 
long been sighing. He was not going to lose his 
opportunity now that it had fallen to him. He belonged 
to the class of sceptics against their will. He had been 
brought up by a Germanizing uncle. The result was, 
he lamented, that he was continually being assailed by 
the most insidious doubts on the hierarchy, and on 
ceremonies and vestments. Shyly, though eagerly, he 
besought help in wrestling with them from the wide 
learning and the vigorous reason of the Eev. Braxhall - 
Campbell. 

The Eev. Braxhall could not conceal that he was 
flattered. Interview led to interview. Fulleston, sub- 
jected to the thumbscrew of casuistical logic, laid bare 
all his bewildering sophisms. The Zulus with their 
arithmetical bishop were the merest tyros in comparison 
with him. As he mournfully admitted, he was posi- 
tively worm-eaten with heretical dilemmas of the most 
miscellaneous kinds. He was unhappy over the Saints 
to whom the Church had denied Vigils, and the capacity 
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of the Ark for its entomological occupants. He inquired 
about the astronomical results of Joshua's dealings with 
the sun and moon in the valley of Ajalon. He chopped 
logic with Job. He propounded zoological quibbles on 
the identity of Jonah's whale with behemoth. He was 
no better, most involuntarily, than a School Board 
teacher on the number of the Beast, and the distinction 
between a Presbyter and a Priest. 

Up and down, through the witticisms of Voltaire, 
the Directorium Anglicanum, the amused indifferentism 
of Kenan, the dicta of the Judicial Committee on Vest- 
ments, and the unhumorous antiquarianism of Tubingen 
theologians, the vicar trotted. It was a pebbly road for 
one to travel who knew no German, little Latin, less 
Greek, and of Hebrew not a silent shva. Humbly at 
his heels stumbled Edmund Fulleston, more and more 
puzzled, though stoutly orthodox in will. The master 
had always been more solid than nimble-witted. He 
pounded along at the same pace, and with the same 
emphasis, whatever the topic. With so open-minded 
a nestling as Fulleston hungering for infallible oracles, 
it was impossible for him to halt. As each difficulty 
was encountered, Fulleston professed himself completely 
satisfied. At the vestry or garden door he would part, 
his face shining with devout happiness at the rest he 
had in the end attained. But back he was sure to be 
within a day or two. He had discovered just one more 
problem, to which he must have a key fitted ; otherwise 
he should have to toss, a derelict, on the billows of 
Agnosticism. 

The taskwork was hard upon the vicar, and his fear 
of being caught tripping rendered it harder. He would 
hurry in advance of his pupil. He would pose critical 
doubts to him that he himself might solve them. He 
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would point out as an advocatua Diaboli, how very 
much sharper Fulleston might have made his objections. 
He studied, in order to confute, the pillars of Noncon- 
formity and more heresiorchs than ever came within 
the cognizance of Dr. Pusey himself. Though, within no 
long time, under the influence of his invincible logic 
and learning, the field of controversy had narrowed, 
the divine's labours grew rather than dwindled. He 
bad found it comparatively easy to dragoon Fulleston 
into correct opinions upon Baptismal Regeneration and 
Felagianism. The real difficulty had commenced when 
they drew near to the weightier matters of Bites and 
Orders. The vicar was deeply shocked to discover that 
his connection, a professing Christian, was in a state of 
heathen ignorance on the most vital subjects. He did 
not know the difference between a cope and a chasuble. 
He did not know that the vicar could excommunicate 
him, or what would happen if the vicar did it. He 
was not aware of the distinction between ordination 
and consecration, between a vicar and a perpetual 
curate ! 

Gradually Ms pastor, with the help of Burn and 
Bingham, and similarly profound ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, had beaten him out of one entrenchment of dark- 
ness after another. The worst, as I have already 
intimated, was the tendency to continual relapses. 
The demon of unbelief, after being dislodged from a 
fort, would suddenly, with infernal ingenuity, open fire 
upon its new and victorious garrison from a distant part 
of the works. Several redans were taken and retaken 
over and over again. It was not Edmund Fulleston's 
fault, though it might be his misfortune. He was 
delightfully candid. He would glow over Monday's 
tea and cake like a hospital house surgeon over a 
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complicated operation performed by a baronet, as he de- 
scribed to the gratified parsonage harem the obstinacy of 
his afflictions and the skill with which they were being 
treated. He grieved sincerely for the trouble he was 
giving. He rushed into discussions in the local press 
on spiritual hermeneutics, as editors headed them. He 
followed the vicar for miles round when he exchanged 
pulpits with his brethren. He suffered no orthodoxly- 
minded residents round Halchester, especially in Gos- 
well and Gorhambury, to be ignorant of the precise 
stage of ecclesiological doubt at which his soul was 
for the moment tugging and creaking. His only fear 
was that the process of his complete enlightenment 
might be blocked by the enthronement of his teacher 
in a cathedral ; for he never concealed that for absolute 
enfranchisement a few more links of his chain required 
still to be snapped. 

One, at all events, of the impediments to his perfect 
orthodoxy concerned the authority for the institution of 
rural deans. He was not content with the accepted 
sciolistic explanation that the object of the existence 
of a rural dean is the exercise of ruridecanal duties. 
He required evidence on the sanction of the office by 
the Fathers. It was the 1 more necessary that the ques- 
tion should be answered, since the rural deanery of the 
ecclesiastical circuit named after Essendon was then 
vacant. The Rev. Braxhall had intimated his willing- 
ness to discharge the functions. To be in readiness for 
them he had perused scores, hundreds, of Church 
histories, or, at any rate, their tables of contents. Few 
members of the English Church were more thoroughly 
conversant with the privileges and prerogatives involved. 
How large and splendid they are none knew so well. 
As was to be anticipated, he had tried to indoctrinate 
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his disciple from Ida Villa with a full measure of due 
love and veneration for the dignity, and with fair success. 
To say that Edmund Fulleston was altogether convinced, 
would be an exaggeration. Fulleston's reasoning faculty 
was sporadic, and operated accordingly. It needed 
much and reiterated hammering before it received into 
its recesses a new and dazzling idea, like that of the 
essential necessity of the ruridecanal office to a Chris- 
tian Catholic Church. But goodness of will was there, 
and that counts much in such knotty problems. He 
desired to be persuaded, and I have little doubt that, 
bnt for an unlucky accident, he would have been. 

On a certain Sunday evening the final attack upon 
the last retreat of Edmund Fulleston's scepticism was to 
be delivered. He knew it. Principally through him, 
the tidings had spread that the Thomas Aquinas of the 
Church was to discourse on the ruridecanal dignity and 
attributes. The weather was fine, and a country walk 
was tempting. A vast congregation assembled, including 
most of the Goswell Campbells and many Gorhamhury 
Mitchells. Edmund Fulleston was conspicuous in the 
vicarage pew. The occasion was ouly the more in- 
teresting for a deplorable occurrence on the previous 
Saturday. Alas ! the Erastian Bishop of Barminster 
had been got at. On that day the appointment of the 
Kev. — Robins, whose plebeian Christian name it is not 
worth my while to remember, to the Eural Deanery of 
Essendon was notified. It was a fatal blow to the 
Church, and as such the Rev. Braxhall lamented it. 
He was especially grieved that his bishop's sense of 
delicacy, if not of duty, had not better inspired him, 
for the Kev. — Robins actually was Perpetual Curate of 
St. Barsabas, Goswell I Thus, in violation of all eccle- 
siastical etiquette, an incumbent of what was not 
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superior to a mere chapelry had been invested with 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the one true Priest of the 
district. 

Naturally, popular curiosity was not lessened by so 
outrageous a misuse of the rights of patronage. When 
the vicar gave out his text, " And his bishopric shall 
another take," the fall of a pin would have been heard, 
had any Essendon lady been so untidy as to depend on 
one, or so rude as to drop it. The sermon opened with 
a lurid picture of the false chief shepherd, whom either 
age or the corruptions of fashionable London life have 
incapacitated for the due handling of his crook. Inci- 
dentally it stated the period at which a prelate might 
reasonably be considered ripe for retirement, and the 
outside figure of the pension he could demand. Thence 
the preacher proceeded to dilate on the general scheme 
of the hierarchy, with the respective ranks and dues of 
the several classes. More particularly he adverted to 
the eminence of vicars, whom he favourably distin- 
guished from rectors. As he reminded his hearers, 
the Sovereign Pontiff is described as a vicar, never as 
a rector. 

But there he paused, and all held their breath. On 
resuming, with a sigh, he conjured his dear brethren, 
while they could not bestow too much honour upon the 
true Orders in the Church, to be ever on the watch 
against being led away by a fiction of functionaries and 
dignitaries falsely so called. Against one such he must 
especially warn them. He did not disguise from them 
that there had been a period at which he had himself 
been beguiled into a belief in rural deaneries. He 
had hoped to be able, with the assistance of the gifts 
conferred upon him, to be the humble instrument for 
the erection of the ruridecanal order upon a rock. 
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He had searched the whole of Church antiquities and 
monuments for testimony to its inherent truthfulness. 
Lo ! on the contrary, it had been demonstrated to him 
that the institution was a fond invention ! He declared, 
with tears, which he mopped up internally, that the 
Church of England must beware. If it persisted in 
forcing rural deans upon the flock, it would be no 
better than Laodicea, and much more besotted than 
Diana's Ephesus I 

As he descended the pulpit stairs, Edmund Fulleston 
felt that another disruption of an Establishment had 
come to pass. 

Edmund Fulleston's nervous organization always led 
him into premature anticipations, especially in respect 
of friends. So tenderly apprehensive was he of a friend's 
lapse, that he constantly antedated it. In the present 
instance he rejoiced to find that the catastrophe was 
deferred. He communicated to his whole extensive 
circle his alarm, and the unexpected respite. Somehow, 
good old Bishop Bytheway either never heard of the 
fulmination against him, or sleepily disregarded it. 
For an interval nothing portentous happened to the 
Church of England, or to the living of Essendon. But 
the immunity, the blissful sense of security, however 
unreal, did not apply to Edmund Fulleston. He inter- 
preted the signs of change, if others recked not. Too 
much for him depended upon it for it to be possible that 
he should take the shock lightly. He had invested a 
tidy capital of spiritual perplexities in the vicar. He had 
weathered a storm of intellectual and moral temptations. 
Full in sight of port, his captain had steered straight 
upon a wretched little sunken rock. The ship of his 
faith in an infallible Establishment had gone down with 
all hands. 
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It may be objected that the mass of ecclesiastical 
learning he had accumulated was enough for him to start 
independently as a churchman. But that was not the way 
of Edmund Fulleston. He was at once too faithful, and 
too destitute of faith. He sorrowed for the blow struck 
at the ecclesiastical boast of the Campbell-Mitchells. 
Aimlessly he strayed round the ruins of a beautiful 
structure, like wasps about the nest from which they 
have been burnt out. He still sat in Essendon Church. 
He ate muffins, soaked less in butter than, metaphorically, 
in tears of Mrs. and the Miss Braxhall-Campbells, in 
the parsonage drawing-room. He praised elsewhere, 
with a sad reserve, the prodigious learning, the in- 
exhaustible subtlety, " provided it be not a snare ! " of 
the Bev. Braxhall. But he no longer curled happily 
up him. He was mere ground-ivy, as he knew, in 
default of a prop. Save for an extraordinary internal 
rectitude, and the matrimonial rights of Mrs. Fulleston, 
he might have turned Mormon. 

It was a tragedy, and I have often wondered how it 
could have been produced. None can be better aware 
than myself that I am entitled to no authority when 1 
endeavour to explain a disaster. As a narrator, I expect 
to be accepted as a witness of truth. As a commentator, 
I am merely one of the public. In that inferior character 
I may be allowed to doubt that the explosion can have 
been effected simply by a dispute on the authenticity 
of rural deans. I suspect that the vicar's faith was 
sapped long before the ruridecanal page came to be 
turned. Though I dislike insinuations against a de- 
fenceless being such as Edmund Fulleston, I cannot 
but suppose that his shambling, dyspeptic, stuttering 
organism was, ecclesiologically, more diseased and 
rickety than probably, with all his meekness, he himself 
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imagined. Insensibly the poison sucked from an in- 
finity of tiny wounds had infected the physician. The 
Rev. Tillotson Braxhall-Campbell, I verily believe, 
deserves to be bracketed in history with Queen Eleanor, 



though less fortunate in his fate. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



AN INCOGNITO GARRICK. 



Of late it has been discovered that the Stage and the 
Pulpit have a close affinity. I entertain no doubt of 
the fact, since nothing else can explain how Edmund 
Fulleston, baffled in his efforts to embosom himself in 
ecclesiastical antiquities, took to private theatricals. 

He would never have done it, but for evidence he 
had casually obtained that he could continue the in- 
dulgence of an old taste with the cultivation of a rising 
affection for one of the most solid members of the grand 
family circle. 

Having business in Hodmersfield, he proceeded thither 
by train one eventful October afternoon. Hodmersfield, 
as everybody knows, is only six and twenty miles from 
Halchester. They might be a hundred apart for the 
railway facilities they enjoy. Towards evening there is 
a long break in the communication. Fulleston, after 
he had transacted his affairs, found there was no return 
train till eleven at night. To kill part of the time, he 
ordered dinner at the Porchester Arms. In the coffee- 
room he met his wife's third cousin, Sackville Mitchell, 
who, as owner of Ida Villa, was also his landlord. 
Sackville, as I have already mentioned, was a bachelor, 
preserved, in early, though not quite so early as it 
middle life. Through his junior partnership in 
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the old dry-goods house of Messrs. Simkinson Brothers, 
the Campbell-Mitchells kept ft finger on the pulse of the 
wholesale commerce of Halckester. Through his re- 
spectability, which almost outdid their own, he preserved 
Ms influence over the Brothers. He resided in handsome 
lodgings at Garrick Mansions, Gorliambury, and was 
churchwarden of St. David's. He taught in the Sunday 
school, and always dressed in best near-relative's black. 

Sackville Mitchell was precisely the sort of person 
for a trusting nature like Edmund Fulleston's to adhere 
to. There was such a broad-cloth stability about his 
whole aspect I Since the defection of the Rev. Braxhall, 
the Campbell-Mitchell cells in bis heart and brain had 
been unoccupied. He was in friendship, as doubtless 
otherwise, of the monogamous type. That must have 
been why he had not hitherto become intimate with 
Sackville, though both his cousin and his landlord. 
His being had no room for more than one love, and 
without one it was blighted. In bis solitude he had 
dreamed of Sackville Mitchell, and here he was. With- 
out an instant's hesitation he took his part. Timid as 
he was, he was bold as a lion when it was a question 
of seizing a trunk to clamber up. Accosting bis cousin- 
in-law in his insinuating stutter, he proposed forthwith 
that they should join talks and repasts. Sackville 
happened to have heard Fulleston's bountiful order for 
a meal, and ponderously assented. 

When dinner was over, it was still half-past seven. 
Hodmersfield hours were primitively early. The train 
for Halchester would not start, for three hours and a 
half. They had, Fulleston stammered, to try to amuse 
one another meanwhile. What in the world were they 
to do 1 Perambulate the dead-alive town, which went 
to bed regularly at nine ? For himself, he remarked, 
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with a defiant air which sat most funnily upon him, 
he was ready for any amount of devilry. Could 
a gay bachelor like Mr. Sackville Mitchell propose 
any? 

Thereupon, being driven to bay, with an old man of 
the sea upon his shoulders, the dry-goods man, who had 
already drained more than one calabash of Porchester 
Arms grape-juice, ventured upon a confession. He 
was at Hodmersfield, he said, not entirely on business, 
though business he had. But he had a secret passion. 
Everybody must have relaxation. His was private 
theatricals. A partner in Simkinsons could not 
follow his taste at Halchester. That was clear. So he 
had joined the Hodmersfield Thespians. They gave 
periodical performances at the Assembly Booms attached 
to the Porchester Arms, to a very select circle. One 
was coming off that night, and he was to play. He 
knew that Mr. Edmund Fulleston cared for nothing of 
the kind ; but the thing was perfectly innocent, he 
swore. He relied, at all events, on an honourable 
maintenance of strict secrecy on Mr. Fulleston's part. 

Confessions being the order of the day, Fulleston 
made his. He too, he nervously allowed, was devoted 
to theatricals, private and public. He valued far too 
highly the opinion of Halchester, especially of Gorham- 
bury, to like to be regarded as a playgoer. Yet a play- 
goer he was, and an inveterate one. In his unregenerate 
days he had lived much with actors and actresses ; more 
particularly, he owned with blushes, with the latter. 
He had often supped with Belle Drake. He had been 
the means of obtaining for Hermione Fisher her first 
London engagement as the enamoured page-boy. He 
had seen Boscius Trevor as Iago, on the eve of that 
unfortunate affair with Claribel Howard Montmorency. 
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There was not a London theatre where he had not been 
admitted behind the scenes. Happily for himself, the 
undeserved good fortune of his marriage with a Mitchell 
had rescued him from such deliriously dangerous temp- 
tations. Bat he saw no reason for concealing that he 
loved a play as much as ever, when it was virtuous. 
He would accompany anywhere one like Mr. Sack- 
ville Mitchell, with whom, he was persnaded, his morals 
were safe. 

Sackville's countenance had been clouded. It cleared 
wonderfully on Fulleston's ejaculatory but most 
satisfactory avowal of stage-struck complicity. He 
guaranteed the safety of Caroline's husband with the 
Hodmersfield Thespians. He proceeded to introduce 
him to a member, a non-player, who happened to stroll 
into the coffee-room. He himself was a performer that 
evening, and retired to dreBS. 

He acted in two pieces, " Bob's Visit to Town " and 
" The Dressing-room Mystery." The first was comic, 
the second a tragedy. Fulleston listened eagerly, 
convulsed now with laughter, and now with sorrow. 
Battered first-nighter though he was, he had preserved 
all his emotional facility. He waited at the door of 
the rooms for Sackville, and they just caught the last 
train. On the way, and even at parting, Fulleston said 
little. He seemed agitated and embarrassed. Their 
roads from the Halchester station soon diverged. Ful- 
leston pressed Sackville's hand with a few inarticulate 
words, and hurried away towards home. 

My readers, I dare say, will find it hard to under- 
stand; I share the feeling myself; but the truth is, 
the species of double nature in Sackville heightened 
enormously Fulleston's admiration, already fervent. 
Here was a man with a distinct bent towards 
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Bohemianisin, who was a model of decorum. If he 
had stifled, extirpated, the propensity utterly, the achieve- 
ment would not have been half as exemplary. It was 
the stiirdiness of resolution which was ao glorious ; the 
letting the powers of evil loose once a month in the 
confidence, fully justified, of ability to bridle them by 
the minute of the departure of the last train for Hal- 
chester! Fulleston was much too meek and modest 
to recognize that the praise he awarded to Sackville 
was his own due also. He was no egotist, but a hero- 
worshipper, or, to speak specifically, a Campbell-Mitchell 
worshipper. How wisely, rather with what amazing 
luck, he felt he had at last picked his support ! He 
need not be afraid of having to uncurl bis tendrils off 
his new bit of timber before their common relative, the 
carpenter, joiner, apparitor, furnisher, of Pudding Lane, 
offered his funereal services. 

All the genuine, unadulterated Campbell-Mitchell 
solidity and permanence were, as he, with his indomit- 
able trustfulness, believed, at bis disposal in the 
notoriously respectable Sackville Mitchell, of Simkin- 
son Brothers, Skeleton Lane. A zest was added to 
the possession in the simultaneous knowledge that, 
under unimpeachable guardianship, he was about to be 
permitted to sip again rf the joy of revelry from which 
the dignity of * Campbell-Mitchell alliance had lately 
debarred him- <**w*H "no* Gorhunbnry were intensely 
IMMMBh *o * <*«*"*» viuct >. it must be acknowledged 
,. „,, ,,,„« to be amusing. The single defect would 
gmty "deviated «7 * monthly licence for the two 
Jalioiis or connections, timber and creeper together 
lak,> B night's holiday out. To some cavillers orgies' 
i, the Ilofcnenfield Thespians maynot appear of the 
twiivo character. But they forget that Sackville 
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Mitchell was of the company, and that he never failed 
to perform. 

Fulleston had very many times visited the Assembly 
Rooms with a delight which continually increased. 
Being in no way above the weaknesses of humanity, he 
liked taking bis pleasure on the sly. He rejoiced in 
the companionship, going and coming, of Sackville's 
immaculate decorum. In addition, and gradually, 
above all, he felt himself permeated with enthusiasm 
for the born actor who figured on the programme of 
the Thespians as Kemble Blair, and was familiarly 
known among themselves as " The Gravedigger." He 
hoped for nothing better than that the Hodmersfield 
gravedigger and the Halchester dry-goods man should 
go on living their separate lives, and suffer him for ever 
to admire them severally. But it was not to be ! 

Business had taken him to London. He returned 
barely in time to catch the afternoon train to Hodmers- 
field, for the monthly performance of the Thespians. 
According to custom, he dined at the Porchestcr Arms, 
and with Sackville. They were sitting down, when 
Fulleston was hailed from the other side of the coffee- 
room. The voice came from a gaily-apparelled gentle- 
man with blue-black lips and chin, which testified to 
constant shaving. He somewhat confused retiring 
Edmund Fulleston by a hilarious familiarity of de- 
meanour. Being himself about to dine, he suggested 
that they might as well dine all three at one table. 
Evidently Fulleston would rather have not, though it 
was not in his nature to appear churlish. The stranger 
at any rate was agreeable, and Fulleston's reserve could 
not stand out. He introduced him as Mr. 8. Browne 
to Sackville, and inquired the reason for his stay at a 
sleepy place like Hodmersfield. Mr. Browne explained 
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that he was for a few days at Halchester, not at Hod- 
mersfield. A relative of his wife had been for many 
years in the employment of a Wiltshire cloth house. 
The firm had recently failed, and poor F. Piper Jackson 
had to look about for another berth. He had heard of 
a vacancy at Simkinson Brothers. As it happened, 
S. Browne also had a motive for visiting Halchester, 
and they had put up together at the Falcon. Thence 
he had run over to Hodmersfield for a particular 
purpose. A rumour had reached him of a prodigy, 
an amateur, with a name something like Bellairs, who 
was acting that night at the Assembly Booms. But, 
to his disgust, he had learnt that the performance was 
given by a private club, which admitted only members 
and their personal friends. Was it possible that 
Fulleston knew a member ? 

I regret to have to admit that here Edmund Fulles- 
ton did not shine. He was about to perpetrate an 
untruth, or at least a prevarication. The excuse for 
him was an amiable scepticism, a virtuous selfishness. 
He knew, as Sackville did not, who this Mr. S. Browne 
was. It was no other than Sandringham Browne, of 
the Bacchante Theatre, Kentish Town, the most daring 
of nineteenth-century entrepreneurs. With him Fulles- 
ton had been fraternally intimate in the unchastened 
days before he became by adoption a Campbell-Mitchell. 
He was the greediest, the most insatiable of Sirens for 
the allurement of histrionic genius unsuspected even 
by its possessors. Somehow he had scented Sackville 
under the disguise of Kemble Blair. If he once saw 
him on the stage, Simkinson Brothers would have to 
mourn their right hand for woollens, the Campbell- 
Mitchell connection its serviceable hold on Halchester 
wholesale trade, and Edmund Fulleston the recently 
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acquired support for his tottering tendrils. In a struggle 
for dear life, the stoutest veracity will give. Edmund 
Fulleston was on the point of telling a fib under the 
hollow pretext of truthfulness. He was going to assert 
that " Bellairs " was not playing that night, when Sack- 
ville interposed— shall I say, fortunately? Shall I say, 
fatally? 

At any rate, he let the cat out of the bag. With his 
business instinct, he had been admirably discreet when 
the stranger alluded to Messrs. Simkinson. There was 
no reason why he should allow the man to blunder 
about the Hodmersfield Thespians. He mentioned that 
he supposed Mr. S. Browne meant "Kemble Blair." 
Yes, that was the name, interjected the stranger. In 
that case, added Sackville, his anxiety could easily be 
gratified, as, he remarked, with a somewhat malignant 
look at Fulleston, their friend there knew perfectly. 
He was himself a member of the club, and would be 
charmed to pass Mr. S. Browne in. Mr. Browne was 
mystified by the hesitation Fulleston had shown, and 
also by the sudden disappearance, at the end of dinner, 
of Sackville. But, philosophically, he thought the least 
said the soonest mended. He and his old acquaintance 
spent the interval before the performance satisfactorily 
enough in chatting on past experiences, and smoking. 

He might have been the merest man of pleasure in 
that interval. Seated in the improvised theatre, as 
soon as the curtain rose, his whole aspect changed. A 
Tarrasch or a Pillabury could not have been more 
absorbed in a game for the chess world's championship. 
An Old Bailey practitioner could not have been keener 
in spying signs of a fellow-feeling among the jurymen 
with his client, a dog-stealer. A British field-marshal 
could not have watched more suspiciously for a deficiency 
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of pipeclay on regimental breeches at manoeuvres in 
honour of a German Grand Duke. Still, there were 
moments during which he seemed only to be diverting 
himself. When " Kemble Blair " left the stage, Mr. S. 
Browne would cross his legs, chat audibly with Edmund 
Fulleston, to his polite discomposure, and generally 
make holiday. The instant the leading actor returned, 
the look of leisure melted off the stranger's face. He 
became once more the student, the judge, the censor. 
Not that his deportment was stereotyped and unvaried. 
Far from it! At first he had scrutinized, balanced 
every gesture, every word, as if he were the parish 
supervisor of weights and measures. At special passages 
he evinced uncertainty, even he frowned. Evidently 
he was striving to hold himself in. Gradually he was 
overcome. He laughed frequently and hugely at the 
humours of the bumpkin in the preliminary farce. He 
had difficulty in restraining his emotion and indignation 
at the stolid and ruffianly behaviour of her full-black- 
blooded husband to poor Desdemona in the succeeding 
tragedy. By the time the curtain fell, his feelings were 
mere puppets, pulled backwards and forwards, up and 
down, by " Kemble Blair." 

At the close his one question to Fulleston was 
whether he could not speak to the " prodigious fellow." 
Fulleston, himself deeply moved, was, for him, almost 
surly. He stuttered out a peevish "yes." Browne 
fidgeted about the doors of the rooms, waiting. When, 
he kept inquiring, would the man come? "All in 
good time," was the answer, in no better humour than 
before. At last Sackville made his appearance. " Lost 
a wonderful treat, sir," observed Browne to him. Sack- 
ville stared. Then he and Fulleston moved on. They 
must be quick, said Fulleston, or they would miss the 
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last train. " But hang it all ! " cried Browne ; " we 
have not seen Kemble Blair yet ! Till I have seen 
him, I do not stir for all the trains in Christendom 1 " 
" Stuff and nonsense ! " returned Fulleston, more petu- 
lantly than ever ; " where should he be but here 1 
Why, you cannot pretend not to know that ' Kemble 
Blair ' and Mr. Sackville Mitchell are identical." 

You might have knocked S. Browne down with a 
feather. He rubbed his eyes. He staggered. Next, 
he rushed upon Sackville in a rapture. Such a make-up 
he declared he had never known in all his experience. 
Admirable ! Infernally artful ! What ! A man, he did 
not mind now confessing, whom he had supposed to be 
an undertaker's mute, to have been " Jack Squaretoes ! " 
The most astonishing deception he had ever known ! 

But let that pass. How about the acting, whether 
he were really he or not ? Where had " Kemble Blair " 
been trained ? Where had he learnt his business, as 
" Othello," of rolling his r's and the whites of his eyes ? 
On what provincial stages had he appeared ? What 
was his present engagement, and its figure ? How had 
he managed to take a holiday to star it for these absurd 
Thespians at Hodmersfield ? With what London lessee 
was he now in treaty 2 

When Sackville was able to get a word in, and 
explained that he was only an amateur, the stranger 
exploded many strange and dangerous oaths. On his 
return to common life he told him in serious and 
fatherly language that he was sinning against art and 
civilization in withholding from the world the noblest 
of nature's gifts. Never had he known a talent for the 
footlights so thoroughly trained, so versatile, or with so 
much money in it. He affirmed it on his much-dashed 
experience, the experience of " Sandringham Browne ! " 
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At the name Sackville quivered all over. Could it 
actually be the illustrious Sandringham Browne who 
had witnessed his performance, and was panegyrizing 
him ? He had always fancied he was an actor ; now 
he knew it. Though, for some unaccountable cause, 
Edmund Fulleston seemed to be by no means pleased 
by Sandringham Browne's attentions and applause, he 
exhibited his own delight unmistakably. Fulleston 
manifestly would have parted with Browne at the gate 
of the Rooms, or, if not there, either at the Hodmersfield 
or at the Halchester station. Sackville foiled the 
design repeatedly. As they passed Browne's hotel, he 
asked them in. F. Piper Jackson must, he feared, have 
passed a dull evening, though he was too deucedly re- 
spectable to mind. At any rate, he would be proud to 
be introduced to a genius like Bellairs. Fulleston was 
afraid of leaving Sackville to Browne's blandishments, 
and stopped for his protection. Sackville stayed because 
he liked it. All three sat in the Falcon coffee-room, 
exchanging theatrical gossip, till long past the hour 
when all Halchester should have been abed and asleep. 

I scarcely think that the talk much edified Mr. F. F. 
Jackson, who sat respectful, but silent. But an allusion, 
I believe by Fulleston, revealed that Sackville was 
the right-hand man of Simkinson Brothers. At that 
F. P. Jackson woke up, and S. Browne: benevolently 
lent a helping hand. He bade him show his testi- 
monials, which Sackville most obligingly examined. 
Virtually, he obtained a promise of the post he was 
after. Though I happen to know that he was extra- 
ordinarily competent, I cannot dispute that he was in- 
debted for bis success as much to his affinity with 
S. Browne as to his experience in woollens. 

Edmund Fulleston was truly benignant. He rejoiced 
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in the encounter with S. Browne, so far as it had issued 
in good to a deserving fellow like F. Piper Jackson. 
From another point of view, it grievously afflicted him , 
A horrible fear haunted him. He knew the fury of 
Sackville's joy in the theatre. He had often experienced 
the force of Sandringham Browne's wiles. He was 
conscious that the. man, otherwise generous and 
honourable, would consider he was discharging a high 
public duty in inducing Sackville to quit the counting- 
house for the boards. The next morning he managed 
to meet Sackville. Frankly he put before him his 
apprehensions. While he extolled acting as a pastime, 
he deprecated it as a profession. He dwelt austerely 
on the agreeably abandoned society to which it was an 
introduction. He inveighed against its exquisite, alas I 
its irresistible, feminine fascinations. He praised the 
tranquillity of the wool trade. With grief I record that 
his excellently intentioned advice was very ill received. 
When, appalled at the discovery of the unsettled state 
of Sackville's sentiments, he appealed to Sandringham 
Browne to repeat the part of David Garrick for the 
behoof of his friend and of Simkinson Brothers, his 
disappointment was even greater. Browne informed 
him without any disguise that his visit to Halchester 
concerned Sackville in a twofold manner. He had 
heard of " Bellairs," and abjo of the great Campbell- 
Mitchell family. He had heard of Eushclyffe too, and 
it had appeared to him that, if the spa were properly 
developed, it would support a theatre splendidly. By 
the agency of Sackville's relationship to the Campbell- 
Mitchells, Eushclyffe might be vitalized, and a theatre 
in it, with " Bellairs " for star, would be a gold-mine. 
No ; he resolutely refused to disenchant Mr. Sackville 
Mitchell with the stage as a profession. He should 
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consider any such attempt as a sin and a crime against 
light. 

Before he quitted Halcbester he took several oppor- 
tunities of impressing Sackville with the duty he owed 
to his genius. In subsequent letters he inculcated the 
same doctrine. He wrote under some transparent pre- 
text of thanking Sackville for F. Piper Jackson, whom 
Simkinson Brothers, though they knew not the great- 
ness of Sandringham Browne, had concurred with Sack- 
ville in receiving into their service. The result was 
that Sackville devoted himself with more energy than 
ever to his dramatic studies. Gradually they inter- 
fered, it cannot he denied, rather seriously with his 
attendance in the counting-house. No candle will burn 
indefinitely long at both ends. He came late and left 
early. I am even afraid that his increasing laxity might 
have caused a scandal but for one of the fortunate 
coincidences in which the present simple story has 
been, and will continue to be, exceptionally rich. That 
was the introduction into the business of the same F. 
Piper Jackson. The assiduity with which this person, 
who had none but business faculties, supplemented and 
replaced the gifted amateur so cleverly that Simkinson 
Brothers suspected nothing, was a perpetual surprise 
and delight to Edmund Fulleston. To a certain extent, 
it enabled him to digest the misery of the self-reproach 
that he had been the instrument, however reluctant, of 
the introduction of Sandringham Browne into the Eden 
of Skeleton Lane. 

But only to a certain, to a strictly limited extent. 
He could not hide from his conscience that he had 
incurred a terrible responsibility through his unfortunate 
sympathy with Sackville's theatrical proclivities. It 
was vain to argue that Sackville had been indulging 
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them for a score of years. They required the friendly 
companionship of a fellow-townsman and an adopted 
Campbell-Mitchell to germinate and bloom. As he 
told every Mitchell and Campbell he met, as he told 
himself, he did not see how he should ever be able to 
exonerate his own conscience. Certain as he was that 
Sackville, should he burst his cage, must leap into the 
first rank, whether as tragedian or as comedian, or as 
both, he foresaw in that only the more agony to the 
important family to which the illustrious castaway 
belonged. To think of every wall in London being 
placarded with the name and likeness of Sackville 
Mitchell, as if he were an emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
or Mrs. Allen's hair-restorer I 

In his remorse and contrition for what perhaps was 
scarcely a mortal sin, it may have been almost a con- 
solation to him that he had to bear an incidental affliction 
from it on his own shoulders. Once more he was left 
without a leader, a stem to embrace. Though courtesy 
obliged him to go on paying attentions to Sackville, 
and though veracity forced from him compliments upon 
his surpassing histrionic endowments, he necessarily 
felt destitute of his prop. One who has been selected 
for a prop because he was a wool merchant, may be 
entitled to set up for a Sothern, bnt as a prop he 
thereby ceases to be available. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 

The mental and conscientious worries attendant on 
the fatal metamorphosis of the Co. in Messrs. Sim- 
kinson Brothers into an Irving-Toole had shattered 
the nerves of Edmund Fulleston. At last, at the earnest 
instance of Mrs. Edmund, he went up to town to con- 
sult Dr. Cavendish Harley Brook. The answer of the 
oracle, put short, was " Horse exercise." Consequently, 
Fulleston returned to Somertown with a cob from 
TattersalTs in the horse- van. 

I say " consequently," and rightly, though there ought 
to have been no consequence about it. Being Edmund 
Fulleston, Fulleston took the advice of one of his 
many friends, who had a friend with an animal to sell. 
Fulleston merely asked for an assurance that Wolseley, 
as the creature was named, possessed all the equine 
virtues. Thereupon he instructed his acquaintance to 
bid, and Wolseley was knocked down to him. If he 
had even gone to look at the horse in the yard, he would 
have been put on his guard; for, as it happened, he 
knew a little about horseflesh. But no; he never 
thought of watching his own interests, and spent his 
scanty leisure in visiting a family of orphaned daughters 
in Pimlico, or elsewhere. 

He was properly punished for his charitable and 
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credulous recklessness. His first experience of Wolseley 
proved the folly of the purchase. The animal went 
well and looked well, but clearly there was a screw 
loose somewhere. Greatly disconcerted, he decided upon 
a step with which he should have commenced. He 
determined to have Wolseley examined by a veterinary 
surgeon. Then it occurred to him that the leading 
practitioner in that way was actually his own connection, 
Mr. James Campbell, M.E.C.V.L., of Gladiateur Lodge, 
Goswell, and the Paddock, Halchester! At first he 
felt a slight embarrassment in calling him in. Not- 
withstanding their near relationship, he and Mr. James 
Campbell hardly moved in the same walk of life. He 
had been received into the inner circle of the united 
family. The veterinary remained on the rim. He had 
the " great," but not the " little entries." If Edmund 
Fulleston now accepted his professional services, he 
could no longer, as he told Caroline, abstain from 
treating the man as socially an equal. Finally, he 
resolved that he would level the wall of etiquette for 
the sake of his suffering cob. My own suspicion is 
that, in his universal affection for the whole connection, 
he rejoiced to discover a pretext for clasping fully to 
his bosom one more individual in it. But, in any case, 
he insisted, if Mr. James Campbell consented to treat 
Wolseley, that he should be welcomed at Ida Villa, not 
as a veterinary, but as a man and a brother — nay, as 
a second cousin once removed ! 

James came and prescribed, partaking of some liquid 
refreshment afterwards in Fulles ton's sanctum. He 
had mentioned the ailment from which Wolseley was 
suffering, and it yielded speedily to his skilful regimen. 
How grateful was the owner ! Unluckily, this was not 
the end. Within a few days the poor animal was again 
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attacked. Fulleston led it himself to Eosebery Paddock, 
which was the full name of James's veterinary establish- 
ment. Once more James identified the malady, and 
healed it. Then, after another brief interval, a third 
break-down occurred, and a third cure was effected. 
The experience was multiplied in both ways continually. 
The horse turned out to be a perfect encyclopaedia of 
infirmities; and, on the other hand, James Campbell 
was never without a specific for the one in possession. 

The immediate result was that Wolseley and his 
owner passed few days without a visit to the Pad- 
dock. To Edmund Fulleston each journey was an 
occasion both for cursing and for blessing. He could 
not pardon his idiotcy in neglecting to inquire of an 
infallible expert like James before he purchased. More- 
over, as he constantly lamented, he need never have 
looked abroad at all for a mount. What an imbecile 
he had been not to comprehend that the Oaks Stables, 
which adjoined Eosebery Paddock, and horsed every 
genteel carriage, including hearses, in Goswell and 
Gorhambury, were really James Campbell's, though the 
name over the gate might be Thomas Eoberts. When 
he required a horse, all he had needed to do was to 
apply to his relative. On the contrary, he had put 
himself into the hands of a fellow who, he had abun- 
dant cause to know, would have adulterated the lead 
for his grandmother's coffin. Still he did not complain, 
for his folly had put him in the way of discovering the 
best judge of horseflesh in Europe, and a true, sterling 
heart besides. Thereby he meant James Campbell, 
M.E.C.V.L. 

The intimacy quickened and thickened. It. was the 
way with Edmund Fulleston. He resembled, neither 
in this nor in other respects, the gouty old statesman, 
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in whose bosom confidence was a plant of slow growth. 
Having ascertained that James was accustomed to ride 
one or another of his or his clients' horses before break- 
fast, he habitually joined him. It was so refreshing, 
he said, to converse, not about human beings, who are 
always going wrong spiritually, but about the kindlier 
and simpler brute creation. From of old, it appeared, 
he had tended to a virtuous horseyness. Now, under 
James's sturdy direction, it developed sharply. 

My own notion is that he knew rather more about 
horseflesh than he liked to avow, having burnt his fingers 
in his youth in the process of acquiring his information. 
That was James's view too, with the addition that the 
veterinary, who had studied the world, or, at all events, 
the horsey world, shrewdly suspected he hankered after 
the turf still. Certainly there were circumstances which 
favoured the supposition. The direction which, when- 
ever the choice was left to Fulleston, their rides took 
was invariably towards Eushclyffe. Bordering on the 
chase was an old training-ground, known as the Sand- 
hills. Once of high repute, it had for many years been 
unoccupied, and was, with various buildings, for sale. 
James, with the slyness which somehow comes of 
familiarity with horses, speedily discovered that Ful- 
leston was trying to pick his brains concerning the 
value of the place. Naturally James resisted the 
attempt, manoeuvring in defence. With the jealousy 
of Eushclyffe inherent in the Campbell-Mitchell blood, 
he scented in the air some design for the vitalization of 
the locality. He had, as will soon be seen, other and 
more personal motives for apprehensiveness on the 
particular subject. A simple character like Fulleston's 
was no match for him, and one summer morning he 
discovered the plot. Fulleston, as might be expected, 
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was a mere catspaw. Ancient sporting friends of his — 
a Mr. Pender Owen and a Mr. Branscombe Lewis — had 
found out that plans had been laid for opening a race- 
course in Eushclyflfe Chase. In that event a training 
establishment at the Sandhills was sure to be enormously 
profitable. His acquaintances were calculating, he be- 
lieved, upon forty to fifty per cent. What was Mr. 
James Campbell's opinion ? 

Now, James had lately grown to be ambitious of 
larger gains than those of a Halchester veterinary, 
though combined with the proceeds of a jobmaster's 
business. He coveted the excitement and renown of 
a famous training-stable. He shared the faith, the 
involuntary, indignant faith, of all Goswell and Gorham- 
bury in an eventual realization of the ominous Eush- 
clyflfe Idea. For himself, he had from time immemorial 
fixed his eyes upon the Sandhills. He had made up 
his mind that the place should be his. Years before 
the advent of Mr. Edmund Fulleston he had been accus- 
tomed to ride past and covet it. At the bare thought 
that strangers were dreaming of its acquisition, he 
boiled over with covetous wrath. But he had been in 
no hurry. He had never negotiated for its purchase. 
He did not know its price, or more than the name of a 
solicitor, John Jackson, of Cleaver's Buildings, Fins- 
bury Circus, to whom a letting-board by the side of the 
road had for twenty years referred the inquisitive. 

Eecently an addition had been made in fresh paint 
to the announcement. Within the past few months a 
new lawyer, a young man, named F. F. Jones, had set 
up in business in the High Street, Halchester, in a 
small house with a green door, on which he had fixed 
a large brass plate. This unknown Mr. Jones's name 
and address had been appended, as a possible source of 
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enlightenment, without having till now stirred in the 
least James Campbell to activity, or even curiosity. 
Campbells and Mitchells had reached their eminent 
rank in the quiet Halchester world without hurry, 
perhaps through abstinence from it They had simply 
held their mouths resolutely and obstinately open, and 
the Halchester sky had dropped larks into them. 
With a similar philosophy, James Campbell had been 
watching the Sandhills after the family fashion for half 
his life, when suddenly he awoke to a consciousness 
that the family calm was played out. Only just in 
time, he learnt that, if he meant not to be robbed of his 
rights, he must deviate abruptly from the recognized 
Campbell-Mitchell tactics. 

He was equal to the occasion. By a series of artful 
interrogations, he elicited a number of facts hitherto 
wholly unknown in Halchester. In the first place, it 
appeared that the Sandhills had recently changed hands, 
the purchaser being a Mr. Joe Middleton, of Coburg 
Square, Islington. Perhaps the fact and the apparition 
of Mr. Jones's name on the board might be related. 
At any rate, Mr. Middleton was stated to have taken 
the property only in discharge of a bad debt, and to 
have no intention of retaining it. Fulleston'a acquaint- 
ances, Owen and Lewis, had told him so much, and 
also that Mr. Jones had written to say Mr. Middleton 
would not take a penny less than £5750. They had 
confided to Fulleston that, rather than lose the chance, 
they would have gone to £10,000. But they paid him 
the compliment, very foolishly, of trusting much to his 
local knowledge and good judgment. They had thought 
he might influence Jones ! The night before the present 
talk he had received a letter from Owen, imploring an 
immediate answer. It was ridiculous. He had no 
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special knowledge. What should he say? He had 
that faith in James Campbell that he would pass on 
his advice without the smallest hesitation. Not that 
he at all liked to be mixed up with turf transactions, 
though in the most incidental manner. Horse-racing 
was an abomination to him, and a training-stable was 
nearly as bad. But he could never reply " No " when 
a friend asked him to say " Yes." 

James's rejoinder was prompt. He was somewhat 
shocked to hear that Mr. Edmund Fulleston had Mends 
connected with the turf. Horses — yes; dealings in 
horseflesh were consonant, he hoped, with the highest 
respectability. But it was impossible to touch the 
turf and not be defiled. However, we must take 
human nature as we find it ; and he was reluctant to 
see reckless strangers cheated into paying an excessive 
price for the Sandhills. They most assuredly would 
be if they gave anything like £5750. He should be 
sorry to take the property himself at half the money. 
Fulleston overflowed with gratitude. He should, he 
declared, write to that effect immediately after break- 
fast. It is to be presumed that he wrote; for two 
days later, as they were riding, as usual, past the 
ground, he told James that the two men had been 
thrusting upon him a most extraordinary commission. 
His arguments had not convinced them. Positively 
they wanted him to go to Jones that afternoon at four 
and close for the £5750. They had heard that an 
influential syndicate had the day before signed an 
agreement for a long lease of a racecourse on the Chase. 
He read the letter, which was from Owen, and had 
arrived as he was mounting Wolseley. It contained a 
cheque for £500 as earnest. He was also desired in 
it to thank his Halchester friend for his advice. A 
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postscript, however, followed, which in his haste he had 
not at first observed. He read it out by inadvertence. 
It stated that the writer and Lewis were well satisfied 
with the worth of the land and buildings, and the more 
so that they understood a broken-down Halchester 
livery stableman was ready to give as much. That is 
the worst of a stutter, that words once launched will 
out. It was a truly painful moment for courteous 
Edmund Fulleston ! 

Happily, James Campbell had more important occupa- 
tion for his mind than casual London impertinences. 
He was no sooner back from his ride, Fulleston being 
well out of sight, than he was on his way to young 
Jones's office. To save time, he took with him the 
title-deeds to Gladiateur Lodge, Eosebery Paddock, 
and the Oaks Livery Stables ; also to St. Leger Gardens, 
a row of one-storeyed tenements at Halchester, which 
Thomas Inigo Campbell had run up for him cheap, out 
of his savings. He made a downright offer of £5750 
for the Sandhills. Mr. Jones at once accepted it. 

Then a really surprising thing happened. He had 
risen, and had taken up his bagful of deeds. He ex- 
plained he was going over to the Old Bank to deposit 
them as cover for a loan of £5750. He should be back, 
he said, in an hour. He stated the fact with more ease 
and gaiety than, I am bound to mention, he felt. An 
interview with Arthur Wellington Mitchell, though so 
near a kinsman as second cousin twice removed, or 
third cousin once removed — I have never been able to 
remember which — was by no means a matter to regard 
with levity. Campbell-Mitchells, as I have shown, 
hung together, and James was not afraid of being refused 
the money. But he knew Arthur Wellington would 
be jealous of his great bargain, and he was sure of 
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having to spend a bad quarter of an hour. He almost 
wished he had chosen a time at which one of the 
Brothers Mawkwell might have been in the parlour 
instead. However, he was standing with the handle of 
the office door in his hand, when Mr. Jones interposed. 
With a stammer he apologized as if for a liberty. 
By a most astonishing coincidence a client, he said, 
a Mr. Jeremiah F. Foster, who, he understood, had him- 
self made money as a livery stable-keeper, only that 
Thursday morning had written to ask him if he could 
place £5750 for him on a safe mortgage at six per cent. 
Very likely Mr. James Campbell might prefer to find 
the money through his relative. Otherwise, he was 
willing, on his client's behalf, to accept the security of 
Mr. Campbell's premises and goodwill. His client, 
having been in the trade, would, he was sure, be well 
contented. 

It was delightfully opportune. The deeds were ex- 
amined, and found in order. With admirable promptitude, 
the youthful lawyer drew up the necessary memorandum 
of agreement. Five minutes before four James Campbell 
was quitting Mr. Jones's office, proprietor of the Sand- 
hills and mortgagor of Gladiateur Lodge, St. Leger 
Gardens, Bosebery Paddock, and the Oaks Livery 
Stables. As Mr. Jones bade him good-bye, he casually 
remarked that he feared two other gentlemen might 
be disappointed at the conclusion of the arrangement. 
But they had only themselves to blame. Why had 
they chosen to bargain through a higgler ? James, with 
a surprised air, asked who they were ; he was highly 
diverted by the reply that "lawyers never divulged 
professional secrets." 

James, as he made his exit, brushed against Fulle- 
ston. Fulleston was too deeply absorbed in thought to 
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recognize him. How James chuckled ! He despised the 
fellow for his general feebleness and urbanity, yet was 
jealous of him too, from a suspicion that he knew too 
much about horseflesh. Doubtless he was going to 
clinch the bargain for the Sandhills on behalf of Owen 
and Lewis. James would have liked to see his face as 
Jones told him he was half an hour too late. 

James was mistaken in expecting that Edmund 
Fulleston would be disappointed. At least he kept 
his counsel with Mr. F. F. Jones. When they parted, 
both chuckled as Mr. James Campbell in the same 
place had chuckled previously. 

The next morning James and Fulleston had their 
customary trot round Sandhills. James was a wag. 
He inquired when Fulleston supposed that the transac- 
tion would be settled. Fulleston mysteriously replied 
that there was a bitch, but that it was sore to be all 
right. Astute James enjoyed a hearty laugh as he 
informed his companion how neatly he had jockeyed 
him. Fulleston, though he said little, turned the cob's 
head and rode home by himself. I do not imagine 
that he was gratified at having been the object of a 
piece of sharp practice, and through a relative. But I 
verily believe he grieved more profoundly over James's 
abandonment of sober, honest work, for a connection 
with the turf. Nothing could have been more moral, 
or in better taste, than his condolences with every Camp- 
bell and Mitchell he met in his ubiquitous rambles on 
the whole family's disparagement by James's dissipated 
conduct. As he justly observed, the degeneracy was 
not to be condoned for the sake of the vast gains which, 
he did not deny, might be made out of the Sandhills 
when the race meetings had been started. Far from 
being a consolation, it was an aggravation to his delicate 
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feeling that this aspect of the fall seemed to place it for 
many of the Family in a much more favourable light. 
While they concurred with him in deprecating horse- 
racing, they commenced arithmetical calculations of 
the probable returns on the investment. 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 

ON HALF PAY. 



Edmund Fulleston had no opportunity for reproaching 
himself on the aberrations of James Campbell. If he 
could, he would have found a pretext. With all the 
carping, microscopic scrutiny to which ho was in the 
morbid habit of submitting his conduct, he was obliged, 
with bashful reluctance, to come to the conclusion that 
he had striven to the utmost, if not beyond it, to 
keep James straight. Ordinary friends would not have 
exerted themselves nearly as much. They would not 
have dabbled in racing arrangements, which were 
opposed to their high moral principles, that the evil 
might be prevented from tainting another. They would 
not have accepted commissions from notorious turfites 
like Pender Owen and Branscombe Lewis, in order to 
save a second cousin-in-law from temptation. They 
would not, to keep money in a second cousin-in-law's 
pocket, have drawn a cheque on their own bank for 
£5750, the purchase-money which those very equivocal 
personages would have had to pay. There, in his 
cheque-book, as he could see for himself any day, lay 
the cheque to the order of F. F. Jones, Esq., which only 
the precipitation of James Campbell had prevented him 
from handing over. 

He had been self-sacrificing, magnanimous, and wise 
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for others. Of this he had no doubt. But he could 
not hide from himself that he had failed, and he was 
miserable. He went about the Family, lamenting that 
James Campbell preferred sudden wealth to small 
honourable gains. Treating the new training establish- 
ment and the success of the projected Kushclyffe race- 
course as the certainties he was sorry to be obliged to 
think them, he often mused aloud whether James would 
not, in his celebrity and affluence, regret the modest 
usefulness of the jobmaster's stables. While, with the 
fidelity he always showed to bygone ties, he had even 
to put violence upon his feelings, and affect to rejoice, 
in James's presence, on that gentleman's spirit, he knew 
it was a case of apostasy, of disloyalty to the Campbell- 
Mitchell faith. 

He had a personal loss, too, to bear. For his health 
he must ride ; and, for him, sympathetic companionship 
in all that he did was indispensable. Since his adoption 
into the Campbell-Mitchell Family, that meant the 
companionship of a Campbell or a Mitchell. It was 
a family with a flavour so pronounced that the initiated 
could tolerate none else. With what cousin then, first, 
second, or third, was Edmund Fulleston to ride ? 

Chance answered the question for him. As he 
walked Wolseley one morning past the drive of Talavera 
House, he met Colonel Leversedge Campbell in the 
road. At once he dismounted to shake hands. Very 
deferentially he invited an opinion from the Colonel 
upon the cob. All officers like to be asked to adjudicate 
upon a horse, especially when, like the Colonel, they 
have served in the infantry. After a solemn survey, 
the Colonel called attention to a roughness on the left 
hock. That struck Fulleston as truly remarkable. An 
acquaintance, an M.F.H., had called his attention to 
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it a week before. To the inquiry on measures to be taken, 
the Colonel responded by recommending a warm mash. 
Strangely enough, the M.F.H. had advised the same. 

"Did the Colonel, who evidently was an expert, 
never ride ? " 

Never," was the answer. 
And why ? " 

For the vulgar reason, said the Colonel, that he could 
not afford a horse. 

No more passed at the time. But the next week a 
note signed "Jeremiah F. Foster" reached Talavera 
House from Hodmersfield. The writer stated that he 
had recently set up at Hodmersfield on a small scale 
as a livery stable keeper. But the place was sleepy. 
There was no trade, and he was disposing of his stock. 
One horse, the landlord of the Porchester Arms had 
informed him, was just the animal for Colonel Lever- 
sedge Campbell, who knew a good animal. He had 
taken the liberty to send it for inspection. 

The horse was at the door, and came up to its owner's 
eulogium on it. The price, moreover, asked was extra- 
ordinarily low. The Colonel loved a bargain, but was 
afraid that the present was even too good. Fortunately, 
while he was hesitating, Mr. Fulleston dropped in. 
He came to ask the Colonel to take the chair at a 
meeting of the subscribers to the Campbell-Mitchell 
book club. He saw and admired the horse. Also, he 
was able to certify to the honesty of the vendor, who 
was poor but eminently respectable. He happened to 
be acquainted with the very peculiar circumstances 
which compelled him to sell his stock at a terrific 
sacrifice. It would be the greatest charity in the 
Colonel to help him by a purchase. 

The Colonel was glad to be charitable on such terms. 
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I have always suspected that his act of benevolence 
cost Mr. Edmund Fulleston £25 at least. But then 
the outlay included for him companionship for his 
morning rides ; which was cheap at the price. 

As I have repeatedly intimated, though not once too 
often for the importance of the fact, Edmund Fulleston 
was so sociably made that he liked all company much, 
and Campbell-Mitchell company more than the rest. 
There was ample reason why, being such as he was, he 
should like Colonel Leversedge Campbell's company 
most of alL By the Colonel he, a stranger, unknown 
unless for the outrage of his marital intrusion into the 
family unsolicited, had been most hospitably entertained. 
The Colonel had consented to be his trustee. The leader 
of society, to whom all Goswell and Gorhambury looked 
up, had held out the right hand of cousinhood nobly 
and forgivingly to him. He should ever remember 
with rapture that first evening at Talavera House! 
Familiarity had intensified the sense of gratitude. Im- 
mensely as he valued the privilege of association with 
his dear Caroline's relatives, he was not blind to the 
absence of a certain polish from the intrinsic hereditary 
worth of some of them. To the Colonel, with all else 
in abundant measure, belonged in addition an extra- 
ordinary savoir vivre. He was well aware that he was 
himself not entirely up to the Colonel's social level. 
But the Colonel had in perfection the high-bred gift of 
putting him at his ease. 

So, morning after morning, the Colonel and he took 
their constitutional trot together on Bushclyffe Downs, 
though out of sight of the Sandhills. The Colonel had 
no mauvaise honte, and talked freely of himself. Never 
was there a more exemplary listener than Edmund 
Fulleston. He would only apologize sometimes for 
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using up his gallant companion's valuable time. He 
need not mind, he was assured, on that score. For the 
Colonel now it was all leisure. Nobody wanted an old 
fogey like him. Perhaps it was something of a waste 
that at sixty-five, the prime of life, with all his 
faculties, as Mr. Fulleston was good enough to say, at 
their ripe best, he should be laid on the half-pay shelf. 
But if H.M. and the country were satisfied, why should 
he put himself out ? 

But the public was not satisfied, asserted Fulleston, 
so far as an angry stutter would allow. It was 
monstrous, scandalous! Still, he did not understand 
why the red tapeism which withheld from the Colonel 
a field-marshal's baton was to rob the country of the 
benefit of his organizing genius. There were modes, * 
plenty of them, in which faculties such as his could be 
turned to national service, " and they should be, they 
must be ! " Wolseley was startled by his master's 
unusual vehemence and fluency, and turned his head 
round to see whether he were serious. 

A week after, he was reminded of his outburst by a 
painful incident. One morning the Colonel did not 
join him at the customary point of meeting. Anxious 
at the omission, he ventured to risk the reproach of 
fussiness. On his way home he called at Talavera 
House. The servant, not highly trained, said his master 
was in, and ushered him straight into the Colonel's den. 
A rusty, insolently humble man, seated there, was speak- 
ing morosely. Manifestly the Colonel was flurried. 
He rose with an oath, and asked Fulleston to wait for 
him in the dining-room. In his bluff, military manner, 
when he came, after having seen his other visitor to the 
door, he blurted out that the brute, sent by F. F. Jones 
of the High Street, was a dun ! 
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Fulleston expressed his naive surprise at the audacity 
of the modern tradesman. He did not desire to be 
understood as if duns were a class which had always 
been unknown to himself. But that was different. It 
was another matter altogether that they should trouble 
one of the Colonel's station. At all events, why should 
the Colonel allow it ? If the creatures wished to be 
paid, let them be. 

At this the Colonel, with a confused laugh, inquired, 
" How ? " Through the bank, was the reply. When- 
ever he was himself in temporary need of cash, as 
indeed he was just then, he went, or sent, to the Old 
Bank. If the Old Bank managed for him, it would see 
no difficulty in managing for the master of Talavera 
House. Yes; he could comprehend that the Colonel 
might have a delicacy in asking a sort of favour of a 
relative like Arthur Wellington Mitchell, particularly 
in the existing circumstances, as rumour described 
them. But the difficulty did not apply to himself. 
Would the Colonel authorize him to settle, through 
Jenkinson, the small business ? Yes, the Colonel con- 
sented. And the amount of the debt ? The exact total 
was £73 10s. 4£d. " Why, the thing was ludicrous ! " 

By one o'clock Jenkinson arrived with the £73 10s. 
4Jd., and left with the Colonel's I.O.U. 

During their next morning's ride the Colonel 
expressed his thanks, not too fervidly, to Edmund 
Fulleston. He was conscious that the Mawkwells, and, 
above all, his crusty cousin, Arthur Wellington, were 
pleased enough to steal his patronage away from the 
Suburban and County. That hitherto he had preferred, 
for reasons not unconnected with Arthur Wellington. 
But it had itself to thank for his secession, as the 
Old Bank had, on a former occasion, to thank itself. 
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Henceforth, at any rate, he became a regular and frequent 
customer of the Old Bank, which gradually accumulated 
a handsome file of his stamped paper. 

The slight service Fulleston had been able to render 
had consequences which, at all events at first, were 
very agreeable to him. He liked to be on confidential 
terms with people, especially with relatives. His sym- 
pathies were so remarkably effusive. After the revela- 
tion of the other morning, he could speak tolerably 
openly to his dear friend. He need not blink the 
cardinal fact that, for one in his considerable position, 
the Colonel was not a rich man. It was not long 
before he knew the precise figure of the income, strictly 
limited, which was available for the maintenance of 
Talavera House. Such as it was, too, it was encum- 
bered. The Colonel did not conceal it. After the 
first plunge, he found a positive relief in dwelling upon 
his embarrassments. You see, he had no awe of Ful- 
leston, whom he regarded as a humble offshoot of the 
family. If Fulleston had not been unable to dissemble 
that he was himself chronically short of cash, I should 
not have been at all astonished had the Colonel con- 
descended to accept a loan from him. 

Of course, though not a lender, Fulleston was full of 
financial expedients for the benefit of the Head of bis 
House. He was continually devising means for the 
permanent and splendid enlargement of the Colonel's 
revenues. Parliament was the obvious resource. With 
his iron will and abrupt clearness of perception of the 
true course to be pursued on all subjects, a seat in the 
House must have led straight to a berth in Whitehall 
or Pall Mall, or, at lowest, at Somerset House. Only 
these are days, unhappily, for a Legislature of artisans or 
millionaires, of any men but gentlemen. Then there 
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were the rewards of literature. The Colonel's immense 
experience, his gift for the narration of anecdotes from 
campaigns and the mess-room, his picturesque diction, 
his copiousness of moral indignation, marked him out 
as the English Jules Verne, or an up-to-date and re- 
fined Charles Lever. But would he ever condescend 
to go through the indispensable kootooing to publishers, 
and circumvent the corruption of the critical press? 
Knowing and esteeming him, Edmund Fulleston could 
not advise it. Of course, he could go into diplomacy ; 
and, with his admiration for his insight into the seamy 
side of human nature, Fulleston would have strongly 
urged a peremptory application for the embassy, either 
to Morocco or Teheran, if Talavera House had been 
situated in either. As it was, Goswell and Halchester 
could not afford to quit hold of their distinguished 
resident, so that it was of no use appropriating to him 
possible Legations. 

Still, something eligible all round was certain to turn 
up soon ; and, in the meantime, Fulleston implored the 
Colonel to be cautious. He must, he was aware, him- 
self be cautious on his behalf; and he hoped sincerely 
he had been. As the Colonel might have observed, he 
never broached the subject of possible employment for 
the Colonel's surplus energies, unless they were in the 
middle of Kushclyffe, safe from eavesdroppers. The 
Colonel ran, he must warn him, a constant and frightful 
danger. Once allow it to be surmised that Leversedge 
Campbell, Col., h.p., was willing to be something be- 
sides a country gentleman, and the whole gang of com- 
pany promoters would be down upon him, like a pack 
of hungry wolves. " Was not a man free to refuse to 
invest in bubbles, and to let himself be used for a decoy 
duck and a scapegoat ? " Manifestly ; and there was no 
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fear that the Colonel, with his penetration and sagacity, 
would be entrapped into bogus schemes. Edmund 
Fulleston's alarm for his friend concerned the multitude 
of enterprises with plenty of profit in them — the under- 
takings, heaps of them, which paid their shareholders 
thirty per cent., and their boards in proportion. In 
ordinary circumstances, that is to say, if the Colonel 
was as well off as one of his services, rank, and abilities 
had a right to be, of course there would be no cause 
for apprehension. But the circumstances were ex- 
ceptional ; and he had reason himself to recognize the 
strength of the temptations these schemers, on the look- 
out for names for their prospectuses, could bring to bear. 
At this stage, I am afraid, the Colonel rather dis- 
appointed Edmund Fulleston. Instead of an immediate 
ebullition, which he expected, and, in his spirit of hero- 
worship, would have enjoyed rather than resented, of 
natural and pardonable wrath at the bare supposition that 
he could be allured into business by a gross bait like 
fees paid monthly, the Colonel began coolly inquiring 
into the sums commonly so distributed. He was as 
inquisitive and methodical as if he had been reckoning 
up his weekly bills at the butcher's or baker's. Doubt- 
less it was merely the curiosity of a superior being 
about a lower social stratum ; but it grated on Edmund 
Fulleston's nerves. It pained him to connect the ideas 
of the Colonel and money-making. That a shower of 
gold should descend upon him in the shape of a sinecure, 
an inheritance, or a pension, for his past exploits or his 
intrinsic worth, would have appeared due and appro- 
priate. Fulleston could not bear to think of him as 
receiving gold pieces — two, three, five, or ten — for an 
hour or two of his invaluable time ; that a strategist of 
European fame should be a guinea-pig ! 
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Fulleston would have liked to turn the conversation. 
The Colonel doggedly kept him to it. In vain he fenced 
with the Colonel's questions. He was forced to tell all 
he knew, which turned out to be, for a desultory butter- 
fly like him, amazingly much, on the manufacture of 
limited companies and their attendant boards. He had 
to instance a multitude of broken-down baronets and 
half-pay officers who were at that present moment 
living in comfort, not to say luxury, on the proceeds 
of half a dozen directorships apiece. After his impulsive 
manner, he grew interested in his theme, and forgot his 
alarm. To the Colonel's suggestion that surely no 
company elected men to its board without special 
familiarity with the subject of the business, he replied 
with a crowd of cases to the contrary. Among them he 
mentioned one, most glaring, with which Dr. Wilberforce 
F. Harriss had amused him with respect to Sudsopp-by- 
the-Sea. That flourishing watering-place was worked 
by a most prosperous company and directorate. Each 
director was simply coining money out of the enterprise. 
In addition to noble fees, each lived practically meat — 
bakery — wines and spirits — grocery — tailoring — boots — 
hosiery — and stationery — free. According to Dr. Harriss, 
it was the universal system at such establishments ; 
why were a set of vulgar tradesmen to monopolize all 
the profits ! 

"Why, indeed!" commented the Colonel. But he 
seemed by this time to be sick of talk on trade and 
profits. He digressed to the coarse airs and horseyness 
of poor James Campbell, with his reckless Sandhills 
speculation. Fulleston, who had been somewhat scared 
by the Colonel's previous demeanour, was reassured, and 
assented to everything. 

Fulleston may well be thought to have been 
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prematurely frightened. I am not at all sure that he 
was not relieved as prematurely. 

A fortnight later Mrs. Leversedge Campbell received 
an invitation to dinner, for herself and the Colonel, 
from Mrs. Edmund Fulleston. Her poor dear Caroline 
wrote apologetically. Edmund, who was in London on 
business, had sent her word that he should be accom- 
panied back to Halchester on the next afternoon but 
one, a Thursday, by two friends. They were the Hon. 
Ealph SuttervUle and Sir Egerton Smith. They were 
to put up at the Falcon, but would dine on Thursday at 
Ida Villa. She had better ask somebody, it did not 
matter whom, to meet them. Mrs. Fulleston expressed 
her conviction that Edmund would consider the Colonel 
and Maria the absolutely right fellow-guests for persons 
of the rank of the strangers. Would they waive cere- 
mony, and accept ? Dinner parties were, as I have 
mentioned, exceptional in and about Halchester. They 
were opportunities not to be lightly treated. Accord- 
ingly, the Colonel, after a little frank language on his 
future hostess's impudence, directed his wife to accept 
stiffly. 

On the Thursday afternoon, between four and five, 
the Colonel was smoking a cheap cheroot in the damp 
cupboard which he was pleased to call his gun-room, 
when Mr. Fulleston was announced. He was much 
perturbed. He was but just arrived with his guests ; 
and his wife had informed him of her invitation. It 
was, he admitted, his own fault. He should have 
warned her. But he had never supposed that she would 
think " somebody — it did not matter whom " — a phrase 
applicable to Colonel Leversedge Campbell. Moreover, 
lie imagined that, from the manner in which he had 
always talked of the Hon. Ealph and Sir Egerton, she 
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understood they were not lit company for the occu- 
pants of Talavera House. Fortunately, it had not been 
mentioned to them that they were to have the privilege 
of meeting the Colonel and his wife. In the circum- 
stances, he could only say that the Colonel was not to 
consider himself pledged. 

The Colonel's curiosity was provoked. The men had 
handles to their names, at all events. For the sake of 
Halchester, that it might not be defiled by equivocal 
visitors, though the most ephemeral, he proceeded to 
catechize Fulleston severely on the specific demerits of 
his two acquaintances. " Were they card-sharpers ? 
Were they the sort of people to borrow five shillings 
before the evening was over ? " On the contrary, they 
were wealthy, both of them, even the baronet, notwith- 
standing the normal right of the bloody hand to import 
impecuniosity. "Had they run away with wives or 
maidens ? Not that he should mind, if they had." 
No; Fulleston believed not, though he had never in- 
quired. "Were they inebriates, and foul-mouthed in 
their drink ? " No ; their breeding was equal to their 
birth. To make a clean breast of it at once, the truth 
was that they were the most insinuating, the most 
irresistible Company-promoters in the whole kingdom ! 

" What then ? " asked the Colonel ; and here the 
good-heartedness of Fulleston showed itself. He was 
frightened, horribly frightened, he avowed, for his friend. 
It was agonizing to him to think that perhaps a man 
like the Colonel, of elevated character, and a position in 
the county, he would say, in the State, might be led 
into temptation to become a Company-promoter. 

"Ridiculous!" was the Colonel's comment. "Had 
not Fulleston acknowledged that the men were old 
intimates of his ? If he had stood against their wiles, 
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did he imagine that a veteran campaigner like Lever- 
sedge Campbell would succumb ? " 

Now it was that Edmund Fulleston shone forth in 
his utmost brilliancy. From the wise counsellor he 
rose into the self-sacrificing hero. Few care to confess 
that they have been dupes. Especially difficult is it 
for a meek, shy, shamefaced, knock-kneed, stammering 
creature, such as Fulleston, to don the white sheet. 
Yet he bore the humiliation in the sacred cause of 
friendship. 

Yes; he had himself fallen. For years, before he 
wedded his Caroline, becoming thereby half, or, to count 
the two families, more than half a Campbell-Mitchell, 
he had consorted with the Hon. Balph and Sir Egerton 
at boards, and on prospectuses. Since his marriage he 
had broken loose ; and he violated no existing faith in 
putting his sad experience at the service of his dear 
and honoured connection. 

The Colonel gave vent to a long, low whistle. Who 
would have guessed it? He knew he ought to be 
shocked, though his reprobation was mixed with a little 
dawning respect. To think that the mild, shambling, 
tow-haired fellow before him should have directed public 
companies, and played fast and loose with the London 
Stock Exchange ! But he had a duty too. He was 
one of Caroline's trustees. " Was her husband financially 
rotten ! How much plumage had he moulted before he 
escaped, if he had escaped, from the cage ? " 

The reply, with details which carried conviction, was 
more astounding still. Far from a loss, Fulleston's gains, 
it appeared, had been large. Penitently he allowed 
he had cleared cent, per cent, on Ids Crocodile Soup 
shares, and three hundred per cent, on his Corpse Lights 
stock. As he had converted nearly every investment 

K 
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he had ever held into three per cent, securities, he 
could specify only samples of his many experiments. 
Enough to state that he owed it to the very dubious, 
the indefensibly speculative enterprises in which, in 
his days of darkness, he had been a leading spirit, that 
he was the man of substance his bank passbook pro- 
claimed him, notwithstanding an inveterate addiction to 
overdrafts, though for solid investment purposes. 

The upshot was that the Colonel said he knew the 
rules of good society too well to perpetrate the offence 
of crying off a good dinner on account of the guests. 
He should come, though his wife, for whom he properly 
had to be more particular than himself, would not. He 
bade Fulleston be under no concern for him. He was 
too old a bird to be easily caught by the craftiest 
financial fowler. With a smile on his lips, and an ache 
at his heart, Edmund Fulleston passed out of the gate 
of Talavera House that Thursday afternoon. 

Alas, how little does the wariest bird among us 
know how savoury chaff may be made to taste ! The 
Hon. Ealph and Sir Egerton were good fellows. Some- 
what higher as their rank might be, they deferred to 
the Colonel's military services. Against their club and 
courtly wit he held his own, with nothing on his side 
but his stock provision of barrack stories. As always, 
he won the admiration of his host, who complimented 
him aside on his evident social superiority, while he 
still recommended caution. Eeally it seemed that he 
need not have been nervous. The evening closed with 
little, if any, financial talk. Well, there was a passing 
allusion. Patties were being passed round. Sir Egerton 
asked innocently of Mrs. Fulleston whether the oysters 
were from Barking. Fulleston, at the bottom of the 
table, heard, and began blushing and stammering. The 
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Colonel, perceiving that something was up, inquired, 
behind his hand, of the Hon. Ralph what the joke was. 
The Hon. Ralph whispered back that the allusion was 
to the Seedling Oyster Corporation, started for the 
plantation of pearl oysters at the main drainage outfall. 
In the same tone .he added that Fulleston was rumoured 
to have cleared £6000 profit by sales of shares before he 
left the board on the eve of the liquidation of the 
company. That was all ; and surely it was not much. 

The whole danger might indeed have been averted 
but for a most unnecessary coincidence. By the first 
post of the following morning Fulleston received a most 
urgent entreaty from the Isle of Man. He had, it will be 
recollected, been married there to his Caroline. During 
the trying ceremony he had been sustained by a local 
acquaintance of the name of Thomas Freebody. Mr. 
Freebody understood such rites, being himself a double 
widower. Friday's letter was from him. He was 
about, it appeared, to venture to the altar a third time. 
He implored Edmund Fulleston to stand by him, a 
blushing bridegroom of fifty-five, as he had stood by 
Fulleston. For the purpose an immediate start was 
indispensable. Fulleston was not the man to refuse an 
appeal to his sentiments. He felt he had to go ; and 
he induced Mrs. Fulleston to feel it too. The Hon. 
Ralph and Sir Egerton saw the point of honour, and 
needed no apology for his desertion of them. By noon 
he was off. He had understood that they were to leave 
by the evening express. 

They did nothing of the sort! No sooner was 
Fulleston gone, than arm-in-arm they walked to Tala- 
vera House. The Colonel was a man of the world ; 
and they were men of the world. Both they and he 
had instinctively perceived that on the previous night. 
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The bluff amiability of their present approach to him 
completed the effect of the agreeable mutual impression 
produced at Ida Villa. They were on the footing of 
old chums at once. They commenced by declaring 
explicitly the object of their visit to sleepy, creepy 
Halchester. Fulleston knew it, no jnan better; and 
had prayed them to keep it dark from the Colonel. 
They did not quite comprehend the man since he had 
taken up his abode in these parts. Clearly he was 
jealous of anybody besides himself who tried to be 
intimate with Colonel Leversedge Campbell. In any 
case, they were bound to no secrecy. 

They were in truth at Halchester on an errand con- 
nected with the distinguished family to which both 
Mr. Edmund Fulleston and the Colonel belonged. They 
were on the board of the Clarified Thames Butter 
Corporation, Limited. A gentleman of standing at 
Halchester, as they understood, named Arthur Welling- 
ton Mitchell had lately been buying shares. They 
were a good investment in themselves, no doubt. As 
the products manufactured by the corporation were 
being bought up greedily throughout Uganda at a 
profit to the concern of two thousand per cent., the 
stock, as might be imagined, stood at a high premium. 
There was, however, reason to conjecture that Mr. 
Arthur Wellington Mitchell was purchasing from 
another motive than the mere desire for an advan- 
tageous investment. He was putting himself forward 
as a candidate for the direction, for which he had not 
at present a full qualification. As it chanced, the 
Hon. Ealph and Sir Egerton had been requested by 
the relatives of a deceased friend to sell a considerable 
block of stock. Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell was 
negotiating for it ; and it would qualify him for election 
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to the board. Could they honourably dispose of it to 
him 1 Bemember, it meant a directorship, as well as 
thirty to fifty per cent., and a directorship of a very 
particular sort. From the first the board of the Clari- 
fied Thames Butter Corporation, Limited, had been 
striving to raise the social tone of joint-stock trade. 
Thus, a seat upon it conferred an unique rank in the 
commercial world. A director of the corporation could 
choose whatever half dozen or dozen additional director- 
ships he preferred. He was a marked man. "Would 
the Colonel honestly tell them if Arthur Wellington 
Mitchell were worthy of the post all round ? They 
had endeavoured to extract the necessary information 
from Edmund Fulleston in vain. At length they had 
arrived reluctantly at the conclusion that he coveted 
the seat himself. Now, much as they cared for him, 
that was out of the question. He possessed neither 
the necessary social grade nor the deportment. On 
the other hand, had Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell 
the proper endowments ? When they first came they 
knew nobody of whom they could inquire but Fulleston. 
By a happy accident, for which they were indebted to 
Fulleston, though, they suspected, not with his good 
will, they had discovered that, in lighting on Colonel 
Leversedge Campbell, they had tapped the fountain- 
head. What was his reply 1 Should they sell to Mr. 
Arthur Wellington Mitchell, or not sell ? 

The Colonel pondered. With his knowledge of 
Arthur Wellington's temper, and recent rumours con- 
cerning his growing commercial rashness, he really could 
not sincerely recommend the banker. But possibly he 
was attaching too much importance to the matter. Did 
ownership of the shares seriously carry with it a seat 
at the board? Yes, was the unhesitating reply, for 
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any one of Mr. Mitchell's standing and family. What, 
supposing the purchaser was himself? further interro- 
gated the Colonel. Upon that a sudden light seemed 
to burst upon both. With one voice they cried to one 
another, " But it is the Colonel we want, and we must 
have himl" Positively they would take no denial. 
They proved that they were not in the least pledged 
to Arthur Wellington. They insisted upon having the 
Colonel for their future colleague. All that had to be 
done whm for him to go through the formality of finding 
the trifle of purchase-money for the thousand shares, 
rt more II vo Hhillings paid upon their nominal £5 apiece. 
1 1 ii p| tily he know there was no difficulty about this, 
wlnoo I ho oHtiibliHluuont of his present amiable terms 
with I ho Old Hunk, though ho felt a certain grim sense 
of humour at. putting wise Arthur Wellington's bank to 
nuoh iui umo against. Arthur Wellington's self. 

KulloMton, on Imm return a week later from the Isle 
of Mini, found the Colonel away. It did not surprise 
him ; one liko the Colonel was certain to be in great 
NM|ulnlt Ion. They did not meet till the second Saturday, 
wlinn KulloHton was ushered into the Colonel's room 
In n Mate of uncontrollable agitation. Inarticulate 
through that unlucky stutter, he brandished a copy of 
Financial Chit-Chat in his right hand. With the left 
hn pointed to a paragraph in diamond type, headed 
" Htorin in a Tea-cup." It affected to be a communi- 
oation from a correspondent, who complained of a plot, 
iih he called it, to foist Lieut.-Colonel Leversedge Camp- 
bell, the very recent purchaser of a thousand shares, 
into the direction of the Clarified Thames Butter Cor- 
poration at the next vacancy. The signature was 
" A. W. M." Fulleston had formerly known a writer 
on the staff of the paper. He was come to procure the 
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Colonel's authority for him to request his acquaintance 
to have the libellous statement editorially contradicted. 

To his pain and amazement the Colonel told him, 
with curt dignity, that the report, he was happy to say, 
was true. "Was Mr. Fulieston aware of anything 
which rendered the investment imprudent?" No; 
unless that forty per cent, always implied some risk. 
In any case he conjured the Colonel to decline the 
direction. " But why ? " For the very simple reason 
that, if he accepted a single seat, however unexception- 
able, he would be persecuted into taking a dozen. To 
that really very cogent but scarcely opportune argument 
the Colonel vouchsafed no reply but a short oath. 
Whether he meant that he should never be tempted 
into the acceptance of a dozen highly-paid directorships, 
or that he saw no ground for refusing them, I have 
never satisfied myself. At all events, Fulleston's dis- 
cretion counselled him to discuss the matter no further. 
All he could do was politely to signify that the Colonel 
was sure to know best. 

But he left Talavera House with death at his heart ! 



Another Campbell-Mitchell prop gone askew ! And 
such a prop! — a regular clothes-horse! Where could 
he hope to discover such another to twine up ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



jESTHETICISM and theology. 



Kdmund Fulleston could not disguise froin himself 
that his past, a little lax, had played some part in the 
lapse of a gallant soldier into guinea-pigging. If he 
did not dissemble it in his own thoughts, much less 
did he pretend to conceal it from others. A winning, 
a most gracious, trait in him was that he never extenu- 
ated his own shortcomings. On the contrary, so far 
as was compatible with a dislocating shyness, an 
approach to a St. Vitus's dance, a thatch, and a stutter, 
he would, at each successive moral catastrophe of a 
connection, bound into the Goswell-cum-Gorhambury 
arena, tearing his locks and proclaiming his gross 
criminal simplicity. 

On the occasion of the sad Talavera House fall, 
whenever he took sweet council with the surviving 
Campbell-Mitchells, pur sang, on the subject of the 
shocking innuendo of Financial Chit-Chat, he was 
always forward to repeat, "Mea culpa, mea culpa!" 
He loudly accused his own improvidence for not having 
guarded sufficiently against an introduction of a bluff 
and honourable, rather than discerning, warrior to two 
delightful, wealthy, and high-bred, but sadly insinuating 
and speculative creatures, like Kalph Sutterville and 
Egerton Smith. His remorse aroused the anger of his 
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cousins-in-law, who, after minute inquiries into pro- 
bable fees and percentages, deemed it excessive. In 
deference to them he ceased to wail aloud ; but, on the 
other hand, he set up a vicarious obligation as against 
himself. He insisted, with conviction, that he was 
bound in honour to the indulgent family to be person- 
ally more than ever irreproachable, morally, aesthetically, 
and theologically. For success in his efforts he trusted 
to the countenance and sympathy of leading members 
of the unhappily contracted circle. 

In the innermost ring was intrenched the peculiarly 
select mistress of Parthenope, Miss Hannah Mitchell. 
She was at once a theologian and an aesthete. It 
is an uncommon combination; and naturally she 
commenced by being ever so little stiff towards the 
obscure husband of that poor dear soul Caroline. By 
the most unobtrusively observant behaviour, he soothed 
her to comparative civility. Then, on this foundation 
he erected a substantial, if elegant, edifice of mutual 
respect. One of the accidents which invariably assist 
the resolute came to his assistance. There came into 
his hands from a deceased great-aunt, the whole of his 
inheritance in that quarter, a saucer of the Thirty-fifth 
Lepluchen dynasty. It was much cracked, and had 
been often mended. The conjunction of the two facts 
demonstrated authenticity. No counterfeit is ever 
broken, and repaired. 

With the treasure in his hands, he boldly marched 
to the front door of Parthenope. Miss Hannah was 
at home, and received him with an austere countenance. 
The sight of the saucer sweetened her whole visage. 
She inquired its history with erudite interest. Its 
marks, she could see, were correct. They were, in the 
seventeenth century, the family arms, though since 
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disused, of the Mitchells, for whom the service it 
belonged to must have been constructed at Nangasaki. 
When Miss Hannah understood that it was intended 
for a gift, she uttered a virginal protest, which was 
her equivalent for acceptance, and bade Mr. Fulleston 
scold dear Caroline for not coming to see her. 

The following week Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Fulleston 
were invited to an afternoon at-home at Parthenope. 
In casual conversation they learnt that Miss Hannah 
was, like themselves, intending to patronize a lecture 
on the moral attributes of Quattro Cento ironwork, to 
be delivered at the Goswell Assembly-rooms. Fulles- 
ton diffidently mentioned that his wife and he should 
be passing, by a rather roundabout course, the lodge 
gate of Parthenope. Would Miss Hannah permit them 
to escort her? As she would save six and sixpence 
fly-hire of "Thomas Roberts," she coyly acquiesced. 
It was only the beginning of a frequent similarly 
one-sided interchange of kind offices, until Ida 
Villa and Parthenope became in sentiment next-door 
neighbours. 

It was extraordinary at how many points the 
sympathies of Miss Hannah and Edmund Fulleston 
touched. Only on one topic did they emphatically 
differ: the lady was intensely High Church. She 
adored High Church practices, which appealed to her 
Aesthetic instincts. She advocated a celibate priesthood. 
The spectacle of a parsonage with babies in it was her 
abhorrence. She looked forward to a complete revival 
of conventual institutions, when she announced her 
fixed design to have Parthenope dedicated as a high- 
bred nunnery. 

Fulleston could not accompany his Egeria in these 
romantic and beautiful, but extravagant flights. He 
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had been educated to free thought, as he feelingly 
lamented. Though his efforts to emerge thence had 
been deplorably nipped, when in a most promising 
state of bloom, by the falling away of the once saintly 
and still beloved and Eeverend Braxhall, he yet 
retained, from the teachings of Essendon, a prejudice 
for a sixteenth-century Episcopalianism. Consequently, 
with a sigh, he would say, his fair friend and he must 
agree to disagree upon Church discipline. He was too 
old to learn ; he would humbly hope that in maturer 
years — than her present giddy fifty-three — she would 
grow less enthusiastic, though not less exquisitely 
imaginative. 

The general admiration with the particular variance 
lent an additional piquancy to the relations of Parthe- 
nope and Ida Villa. The mistress of the one and the 
master of the other were constantly meeting and 
debating. In their duel, perpetually renewed, the male 
combatant was ever being vanquished, and was ever 
ready to fight once more. On both sides the disappoint- 
ment was severe when Mrs. Fulleston's health required 
change of air. She was ordered to the new and quiet 
bathing resort Wildernesse-by-the-Sea. Fortunately, 
the accommodation at Vernon House, which Fulleston 
had hired for six weeks, was ample. He suggested, as 
a most overwhelming favour, that Miss Hannah, in 
charity to her invalid third cousin once removed, should 
forego for a space the refinements of Parthenope, and 
become his wife's honoured guest. Miss Hannah made 
a hurried mental calculation. At least it was free 
board and lodging for a month. With demure con- 
descension she accepted the invitation. 

Excited and charmed, Edmund Fulleston hastened 
home to tell his wife, who was as delighted as he. But 
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she hod her pleasant surprise also for him. She began 
with a mild reproach to him for having concealed the 
existence of another relative. She, in common with 
hor family, had been unaware, till the appearance of 
K. F. Jenkinson, that he possessed kinsfolk at all. 
Now, it seemed, a fresh kinsman — a nephew, too — had 
turned up. However, let her Edmund be assured, 
I here could not be too many relatives of his, provided 
they resembled him. She proceeded to explain. While 
ho was out a card was brought to her, inscribed with 
the name of the Eev. Nelson Hoby Fulleston. The 
gentleman to whom it belonged had succeeded nervously 
in explaining his relationship and his presence at Hal- 
cheater. He had been invalided from a curacy at 
Stoke, and ordered for a month's sea-breezes to Wilder- 
nesse. Halchester was a convenient stage for a break 
in the journey, and he had rejoiced in the opportunity 
of seeing his beloved uncle Edmund. He also was 
curious about the Minster. So she had advised him 
to go there, and come back to luncheon. 

All wives are not spontaneously joyful at the sudden 
descent of miscellaneous nephews-in-law. Edmund 
Fulleston was proportionately grateful to his precious 
Caroline. He showed how, for reasons he gave which 
I have forgotten, it was impossible that he should have 
informed her of the Eev. Nelson Hoby's existence. As 
it was, he expressed immense pleasure at the prospect 
of meeting him again. His feelings seemed to be more 
mixed with respect to the simultaneous stay at the 
seaside. Caroline fancied that she comprehended the 
cause, and believed that she had the means of removing 
the shadow. Doubtless he was grieved to think that 
so near a relative, and an invalid, should be subjected 
to the scant mercies of a strange marine lodging. She 
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had, she told him, anticipated his warm affectionateness 
by herself inviting Nelson Hoby to Vernon House. 

The unlucky dear! With the best intentions she 
was always putting her foot in it. How was she to 
have known ? But the Eev. Nelson Hoby was a black 
Low Churchman, Evangelical to the tips of his fingers, 
to the roots of his hair. As soon as Miss Hannah 
heard of the new visitor the Fullestons were preparing 
to interpolate, she would excuse herself. She was 
entirely capable of regarding the contemplated arrange- 
ment as a plot to try to proselytize her I Never had 
Edmund Fulleston, who had been involved in many 
quandaries, experienced one so cruelly barbed on all 
sides as this Vernon House embroilment. 

But, like himself, he took the manly course. Not 
waiting even for his nephew's return, he whirled back 
to Parthenope. Subject to his physical disabilities, he 
poured forth the whole story in a flood. If Miss Hannah 
would but come, he gave his word that her faith should 
be left inviolate. He would put Nelson Hoby upon 
honour not to attempt to sap the Church principles of 
his fellow-guest. At the first offer to employ his learn- 
ing and professional standing for the purpose, the young 
divine should pack. On these conditions, with any of 
greater stringency which she might choose to impose 
for the security of her soul, would she adhere to her 
engagement ? Edmund Fulleston held his breath in 
expectation of her answer. 

She did not keep him long in his agonized suspense. 
Her reply was almost contemptuously affable. Her 
conclusions, she mentioned, on all subjects had, she 
hoped, been too carefully formed, and rested on founda- 
tions too deep, to be easily shaken. In particular, she 
feared the arts of no Low Churchman. She only wished 
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to give Mr. Edmund Fulleston fair notice that he must 
take care she did not pervert the benighted young man 
himself. 

With a heart much relieved, Edmund Fulleston went 
back to Ida Villa, where he found his wife and his 
nephew, a stalwart, black-whiskered, tall, hoarse- voiced, 
but timid and stuttering youth of six-and-twenty, wait- 
ing lunch. In the circumstances it was a cheerful 
meal. Edmund Fulleston was good humour itself. 
He affirmed his wife's invitation to Wildernesse with- 
out the least intimation of the paroxysm of anxiety 
through which he had recently passed. He was much 
diverted by Nelson Hoby's blushes, when he heard that 
a lady of many graces and endowments was to share 
the hospitality of Vernon House with him. 

Miss Hannah reached Vernon House, with her maid, 
parrot, cats, and bandboxes, after the installation in it 
of the Edmund Fullestons, with their nephew. They 
had spent a couple of tranquil days. But peace hence- 
forth they were to have none. From the first moment 
of the Rev. Nelson Hoby's blushing and stammering 
introduction to her, Miss Hannah attacked him uninter- 
mittently, as she had threatened. It was war to the 
knife. She required him to distinguish between Transub- 
stantiation and Gonsubstantiation. She asked him how 
he dealt with Sabellianisra, of which he had never 
heard. Above all, she was resolved to ascertain what 
he had to allege on behalf of " the monstrous institution 
of a married clergy." That theme, picturesquely, even 
sensuously, illustrated, was her regular cheval de bataille. 
She trotted it out amidst the stammering blushes of her 
antagonist on all occasions. 

Mr. Edmund Fulleston, whom at first they enter- 
tained, became gradually more and more nervous at 
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the incessant wranglings. Let me say at once that 
his hospitable fears of a disturbance of Miss Hannah's 
satisfaction with her religious beliefs had speedily been 
allayed. His apprehensions had taken a different direc- 
tion altogether. Privately he supplicated Miss Hannah 
to forbear, for his nephew's sake. He represented that 
the young man was not a deep divine, and she might 
very possibly succeed, by her masculine logic and 
feminine subtlety, in changing his views. The result 
would be the loss of an excellent curacy and his 
character. His pleadings had no effect upon her. She 
would simply reply that truth must prevail ; truth 
forsooth, and the Kev. Nelson Hoby a curate on his 
promotion ! 

The fury of the assault rose, and the vigour of the 
defence slackened. Originally the Eev. Nelson Hoby 
had doggedly stood up to be knocked down. Now he 
too often commenced by grovelling. Edmund Fulleston, 
who had no more claim than his nephew to be a pro- 
fessional theologian, but in pure good fellowship backed 
the weaker side, had the wit to see how the Eev. 
Nelson Hoby abjectly gave himself away. At the first 
blank charge he fled horse and foot. Position after 
position he pusillanimously abandoned. He did not 
seek to go out with the honours of war. His wounds 
were none of them in the front. He could never be 
brought home on his shield, for he had opened the 
struggle by throwing it away. A meaner, a more 
despicable scene has rarely been witnessed than the 
sight of this muscular, tanned, episcopally-ordained 
Levite, cowering, stuttering, as well spiritually as 
physically, before the dauntless virago and virgin of 
Parthenope ! 

For a thoughtful, prudent uncle, himself, if he were 
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anything, High and Dry, the catastrophe was terrible. 
The curate was already on his way to the rinsing of the 
Cup. He would next be conspiring to pierce a squint 
into Stoke Church. A step more, and he would be 
over the brink, and standing on the East Side of the 
Altar, no longer a Communion Table. A moment could 
be fonsseen when the silly fellow would be forced in 
debate to swallow the tenet of clerical celibacy, and be 
dobamnl from all prospect of an heiress ! To Caroline, 
to any casual Campbell and Mitchell straying about 
Wildeniosso, how Edmund Fulleston cursed the morn- 
ing on which ho invited the fascinating but too dialectic 
Hannah to Vernon House ! 

Ho was unhappy, and the more so that he was per- 
plexed. Ho liked to understand things. That was 
why ho was always prying about. The extremity of 
hi* piwont worry arose from the mysteriousness of the 
sudden collate of his nephew's ecclesiastical defences. 
Ho know the young man was a blockhead. As he 
whs in tho habit in his candid manner of admitting, 
ho was not at all surprised that he should have been 
unable to refute a debater of Miss Hannah's phenomenal 
skill and eloquence. But he was equally aware that 
tho same reverend gentleman was as obstinate as a 
mule. Ho should have supposed that, at any rate, he 
nhitivri tho national virtue of being sublimely un- 
conscious when he was beaten. Whatever the question, 
though it might concern merely a charge that a bottle 
of port wn* corked, never had he known him to acknow- 
ledge that ho had been in the wrong. Now he went 
In and out at a touch, like an empty sack. 

At this crisis Fulleston recognized the superior sensi- 
bility of the feminine vision. Little account as he in 
general made of hi* Caroline, she, he confessed, saw 
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clearly where he was purblind. The fact, as Bhe de- 
tected, and compelled him to admit, was that a traitor 
lurked inside the Rev. Nelson Hoby Fulleston's not 
very scientific controversial fortress. It was something 
too ridiculous ; but the curate was in love, over head 
and ears in love ! 

The clue having once been supplied, Edmund Fulles- 
ton, though no Daniel, could, like others of us, follow 
it up. The whole business became fatally consistent 
and dismally obvious. Pliability, absence of profes- 
sional scruples, of vanity, and of self-respect were 
matters of course. Positively the lad was enamoured 
of a maiden old enough, unless propriety had forbidden 
it, to be his mother 1 

The thing was absurd, and ought have been dangerous. 
In the case of a delicacy as fine as Edmund Fulleston's, 
it would have been horrid had it been possible for 
anybody to surmise that he had brought his amply 
portioned spinster friend and his big boy nephew under 
the same roof with a design to a marriage, He would 
have been open to the charge of match-making, and 
the young man, beside the mockery, to that of elderly- 
heiress-hunting. Happily, there could be no suspicions 
of that sort. With the poison an antidote had been 
provided. Miss Hannah's disgust at clerical matrimony 
was notorious ; and now she had perverted the Rev. 
Nelson Hoby to the same silly dogma. No ; marriage 
was out of the question. Edmund Fulleston, while, 
as a Protestant churchman, he deprecated the romantic 
fanaticism which banned it, blessed it in the not wholly 
inaudible whisper in which he was accustomed to 
embalm his secret thoughts. 

That a young and likely Evangelical curate should 
be in the toils of Ritualistic and Mediaeval error, was 
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bad enough in all conscience. The best which could 
be done for him was forcibly to rend the meshes and 
hustle him forth, at whatever anguish to his grieving, 
susceptible being. The foolish, pitiable lad ! At any 
rate, the period for which Vernon House had been 
hired was all but out. In three days the entire circle 
would necessarily be dissolved. Believed from the 
spell, a broken juvenile heart might be trusted to mend 
itself. 

The calculation was rational. Yet the answer turned 
out incorrect. Who would have supposed it of the 
masculine, brass-mounted, Amazonian heart of Hannah 
Mitchell? A flash of inner consciousness revealed to 
her that she was in love with the curate, as she had 
long been aware, better even than himself, that he was 
in love with her. It was an abdication of her manful- 
ness. It was a subsidence into feminine weakness. 
But it was redeemed by a counter manifestation which 
brilliantly proved the superior thoroughness and versa- 
tility of the womanly intelligence. With a rush she 
leaped to a perception of the inconsistency, nay, the 
indecorum, of love, however Platonic, without wedlock ; 
and she reconsidered the Bitualistic and Evangelical 
positions. Piously anticipating the predominance of 
the husband in the Marriage Service, she collected 
the scattered, mutilated fragments of the Eev. Nelson 
Hoby's poor little essays at anti-celibatic argument. 
She resuscitated each from the chicken-broth in which 
she had stewed it, and she feathered and spurred it. 
Then she made him set up his recent Popish views ; and 
them she mercilessly butchered in detail and wholesale. 

Within twenty minutes of the noon at which the 
keys of Vernon House had to be surrendered to the 
Wildernesse-by-the-Sea house agent, she had converted 
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the curate of Stoke back to the doctrines of his innocent 
youth. In maidenly, blushing, affianced submissiveness, 
she was herself following in the wake ! 

Never was there a more singular triumph of head, 
heart, and theological casuistry, by turns, and in an 
exquisite confusion of cross-purposes. But it was 
distraction for Mr. Edmund Fulleston. On the return to 
Somertown, he roamed wildly hither and thither, bidding 
Heaven and all Gorhambury Mitchells bear witness 
that it was none of his doing. For them indeed it was 
a tragic business. Many a one of them had been bom 
simply on the faith of an eventual participation in the 
accumulated capital and economies of Parthenope. 
Where was the whole fair prospect now ? 

Mr. Fulleston acquiesced absolutely in every con- 
demnation of the scandal, the criminal thievery of the 
proceeding. He attempted not a word of apology for 
his infatuated nephew, for his admired but rather 
secretive third cousin-in-law once removed. On the 
contrary, whenever their absence allowed him to do 
it with due regard to 'politeness, he heaped them both 
with shame-faced, stammering contumely. He went 
further. He involved himself in the guilt. His con- 
fiding stolidity, his mad habit of believing blindly in 
human nature, his presumption of the moral rectitude 
and reasonableness of others, especially of Gorham- 
bury Mitchells and Goswell Campbells, bad been mainly 
to blame. He vilified himself in the harshest manner 
for not having been preternaturally sagacious, and for 
his benevolent delusion that the re3t of mankind, that 
is, Miss Hannah Mitchell and the Rev. Nelson Hoby, 
were not superhnmanly designing and besotted. 

A dreadful aggravation was that be could not shut 
his doors to the offenders. He recollected how he hod 
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promised his brother on his death-bed that he would 
be a father to Nelson Hoby. So the curate had to be 
received constantly at Ida Villa in the pre-matrimonial 
interval. As for the principal, he had still less option. 
She refused to keep away, or to cease to be visited. 
What was a shy man like Edmund Fulleston to do ? 
As he was compelled to be an accessory to the prepara- 
tions, one thing he would have liked, and he strenuously 
tried, to accomplish. He wanted, and he constantly 
urged, the execution of a marriage settlement, by which 
the bride would have been restricted from anticipation 
of the income, and the succession to her considerable 
possessions, in the very possible default of issue, have 
been secured to her Gorhambury kinsfolk. Alas ! there, 
as in other matters, he spoke, as he loudly complained, 
to the winds. Nelson Hoby, it seemed, had scruples, 
the absurd creature, on the subject. A woman's liberty 
of administration of her own property ought not, he 
contended, to be curtailed through matrimony. He 
would never sanction any such impediment to his wise 
darling's independence. Free she had always been. 
He was resolved that, as Mrs. Nelson Hoby Fulleston, 
she should be free still. 

The sentiment was noble, and appealed strongly to 
Miss Hannah's heart. She, moreover, had her suspicions 
of Edmund Fulleston's advice, which, she remembered 
indignantly, had been directed against her present 
engagement. He was mournfully conscious of her 
feeling, and again had to give way. All he could do 
was to utter the most solemn protests, of which all 
Halchester and its suburbs heard. In spite of them, 
Miss Hannah Mitchell was married without a settle- 
ment; and Mr. Nelson Hoby was, at her instance, 
without one too. In the lady's case the 
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omission may have been imprudent. It might have 
been in his as well, bad he possessed any goods to tie 
up, beyond a well-equipped wardrobe of Oxford tailor- 
ings, with their muniments of title in the shape of 
sheaves of bills. 

A sorrowful man was Edmund Fulleston, as he 
quitted Farthenope, after partaking of a plentiful 
wedding-breakfast, and bidding the happy pair a fare- 
well, which be strove to prevent from being lugubrious 
or reproachful. Internally he was very doubtful of the 
suitability of the match, though he would have chosen 
to be torn to pieces by wild horses rather than 
divulge his fears to any but confidential family friends. 
But, worse still, he had his own personal burden of 
grief and disappointment to bear. As he frequently 
mentioned, and as must be acknowledged, he was greatly 
to be pitied. Every Campbell-Mitchell support he 
took for his dependent, trusting tendrils seemed doomed 
straightway to walk away, or turn into touchwood in 
his grasp. Where, in the gaping lines of the Campbells 
and the Mitchells, was he now to find a successor 
to Miss Hannah in the guardianship of his heart's 
affections ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FAMILY ODD MAN. 

Colonel Leversedge Campbell had been aristocratic, 
idle, contemptuous, and poor, when, on the deplorable 
failures of science, medical and theological, he attracted 
the regard of Edmund Fulleston. Fulleston loved a 
high breeding which will half starve rather than con- 
descend to be horny-handed and commonly civil. When 
the Colonel went in for wealth, and was wishing to be 
hail-fellow-well-met with anybody who could put him 
in the way of it, the basis of his admirer's worship 
crumbled. In the natural endeavour to keep at the 
same lofty level of rank and manners, with a change 
only in the individual object of worship, Fulleston had 
next apotheosized Miss Hannah Mitchell. After a 
different fashion from the tenant of Talavera House, 
not having his roll of red flesh above the collar, and his 
anthology of Bible diction, but a prim angularity and 
Japanese netsukies instead, she had beguiled him into 
thinking her equally stable, and as permanently ador- 
able. Her genteel impregnability to human weaknesses 
was, he had to his pain discovered, merely skin-deep, 
like the Colonel's barrack-room insolence. He might 
as comfortably have leant upon a pump-handle as upon 
either. 
By a natural reaction his interest directed itself to 
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the antipodes, the Campbell- Mitchell antipodes, of 
Talavera House and Parthenope. The tender instinct 
of family affection obliged him to cling to a Goswell 
Campbell or a Gorhambury Mitchell. Having been - 
blighted in an atmosphere of refinement and exclusive 
ness, he felt disposed to try his fortune with bluntness 
and unconthness. Like the bulbul migrating from 
the rose to the blackberry, he began to warble his 
woodnotes wild to Thomas Inigo Campbell, of Stucco 
Wharf, Pudding Lane, and Gothic Cottage. 

At least, Inigo was, he argued, honest, being bluff. 
At heart he must be a gentleman, because outside him 
he had black nails. He could not but be unselfish, 
pure, and upright, since he was a dustman and scavenger, 
a plumber, and a jerry builder. 

Clearly this was not at all logical. A Campbell- 
Mitchell may be honourable being a dustman, but 
hardly because he is one. He might be honourable and 
clean-handed simultaneously. A judicious, sensible 
observer of life and men understands this without an 
effort. 1 fear greatly that Edmund Fulleston was not 
judicious. He was a child of nature, spontaneous, weak, 
impulsive. Cutting himself loose from the medalled, 
gaily caparisoned, half-pay officer and the inconsistently 
married spinster, he used the severed ragged end of the 
selfsame rope to hang himself on Inigo ! 

Never had he been insolent to the poor soul. He 
could comfort himself with the memory of nods given 
to him, when they met on the road, almost precisely as 
if they had been equals. The Colonel's customary 
recognition of the plumber, though they were blood 
relatives, resembled a field marshal's return of a 
corporal's salute. He had once jeered at Fulleston for 
his affability. Fulleston had replied by remarks on the 
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brotherhood of man. Consequently, he was showing no 
violent change of front when he visited Inigo one day 
at his wharf. His ostensible errand concerned nothing 
higher than the long-deferred removal of dust from Ida 
Villa. His real intention doubtless was deeper, though 
he was hardly himself at first aware of the length of the 
course of friendship on which he was by implication 
entering. In his present condition of heart-hunger, he 
simply felt that an adopted Campbell-Mitchell's duty 
was to shake hands from time to time with the less 
fortunately placed members of the lineage he somewhat 
vainly loved. He was acting from a conscientious but 
vague motive. Strong as was the sentiment of family 
affection in him in general, he could not avoid a certain 
sense of social incompatibility in the call he was paying 
as a kinsman on a scavenger ! 

But the impression of strangeness quickly wore off. 
He discovered that, almost accidentally, he had sunk a 
well into the exact quality for which his peculiar 
temperament was pining. His fourth or fifth cousin- 
in-law was rough and inelegant in demeanour. He was 
a bully to his underlings, surly to his equals, and 
obsequious to his superiors. He could skin a flint and 
extract blood from a turnip. To a lackadaisical, sympa- 
thetic, deprecatory philanthropist like Fulleston, the 
attraction of such an organization was irresistible. 
Inigo and he were friends instantaneously ; at least, he 
was, the electric circuit being completed on his side 
chiefly by a word and a blow from the other. 

Closer observation continually increased his respect 
for the straightforward, uncouth fellow. He honoured 
him the more for the modesty with which he applied 
his abilities to tasks comparatively low. Odd jobs 
have to be undertaken by one person or another. Their 
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performance is fully as important for the happiness of 
a community as grandiose enterprises. What is more 
vital than that drains shall be thoroughly flushed ? A 
neat bit of plumbing — not that I say Thomas's plumbing 
was neat — will save a whole neighbourhood from disease. 
Dust-carts, watering-carts, are among the main conduits 
of material civilization. If experimental plumbing, 
occasional watering and dust-collecting, and an incessant 
process of regulation of drains from Goswell on the 
west to Gorhambury on the east, had much to do with 
the high position occupied by Halchester in the periodical 
statistics of mortality, the city was indebted substantially 
to Thomas Inigo Mitchell ! 

Fulleston, whose life had been passed, it was plain, 
in dissimilar company, frequented the society of Inigo 
with delight. He watched him as he plied hammer 
and chisel. He invited him to consider that the drains 
of Ida Villa were in his charge. He called him cousin, 
and set cordial sherry before him. He gloried in the 
work done by a member of his adoptive Family. He 
gloried yet more in the work which was not done. 

Let me explain an enigmatical statement. Edmund 
Fulleston, with all his infirmities, read characters 
shrewdly when they belonged to kinsfolk. Affectionate 
interest, with perfect simplicity, supplied the place of 
intellectual power. Thus, in Inigo he very soon dis- 
cerned capabilities far transcending any objects for 
which his actual circumstances afforded scope. By the 
mode in which he ran up to order a tawdry stucco 
porch, cheap and nasty, Fulleston saw how his soul 
protested against the vulgarity of the conception which 
it was his commercial duty to embody. When he was 
engineering a dust-heap, or filling in his foundations 
with soft core, Fulleston could recognize how much 
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better it would have accorded with the inclination of 
his genius to be environing Halchester with palaces 
and stately boulevards. 

Not merely did the intuition of admiring friendship 
gauge the artistic and scientific powers which lay idle 
within that grimy little frame. It had also penetrated 
to the hidden romance of a life. Long since I referred 
to Sir Peter Hablothwaite's Eushclyffe " folly." Ghosts 
of the attempt to create a new spa, in brick and stucco 
fragments, preserved the tradition of the failure. It 
was a Goswell-cum-Gorhambury fashion to mock at 
the attempt. Like the rest of the Campbell-Mitchell 
connection, and even with particular zest and bitterness, 
Inigo embraced every opportunity for adding his stone 
of contumely to the cairn. Fulleston, while with his 
ready sympathy he concurred in all the invectives 
directed against the madness of the enterprise as 
launched, would sometimes suggest how it might, in 
his opinion, have been turned into a success. Any 
such hint Inigo treated as a flagitious enormity. He 
raved at Fulleston's candid conjectures that somebody 
else might hereafter carry through the obsolete scheme. 

Yet all the time Fulleston comprehended perfectly 
that the realization of the Bushclyffe Wells idea was 
Inigo's vision, the joy of his existence. If the interior 
of his brain could have been photographed, the plate 
would have reflected a magnificent vista of Early 
Victorian squares, terraces, and atcades, with chapels, 
churches, theatres, and concert halls, a spring and 
a pump-room, with an inscription perpetuating the 
sanctified name of Thomas Inigo Campbell. Fulleston 
could perceive the whole bright architectural mirage 
rising up as if from the storm of sarcasms upon his 
mild apologies for a Eushclyffe Spa not of Inigo's 
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creation. From the bottom of his heart, an Edmund 
Fulleston's heart, he honoured the plumber-scavenger- 
architect for the repression of poetic aspirations to 
which the sneers and the dream alike testified. To 
him, with his genial sensibility, the workings of Thomas 
Inigo's mind were as clear as day. He could see the 
struggle between the Artist and the Conscience. He 
felt the cheeriest confidence that his latest Campbell- 
Mitchell hero was not one to desert his function of 
dealing with actual filth for the pursuit of empty 
phantasms in rival suburban hamlets. Meanwhile the 
perception of the fiery strength of the temptation for 
one constituted like Inigo heightened to enthusiasm 
Fulleston's appreciation of the generous self-sacrifice. 
It was the kind of contest which he dearly loved to 
witness. 

With the refinement of an artist himself, though 
chiefly in psychology, he would invent occasions for the 
demonstration of Inigo's strength of will. He would 
evoke mental pictures of an ideal watering-place, asking 
Inigo for details. The born architect never refused the 
challenge. Freely and fully he would propound his 
own views. Given the liberty of expenditure, which 
the true architectural genius desires, and, so far as he 
can, insists upon enjoying, he could be trusted to 
conjure up a series of Brighton Pavilions, and similarly 
gorgeous phantoms of artistic delight. At the end he 
and Edmund Fulleston would, metaphorically, stand a 
little way off, and contemplate the exquisite scene. 
Then an errand boy would arrive with a message about 
a job in plumbing, and off would Inigo go with a grunt, 
which his admiring friend could not but echo. 

By dint of constant questioning, Fulleston arrived at 
a systematic conception of the town in which Inigo, 
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having perfectly realized it in fancy, spent, as Fulleston 
came to understand, a large part of his mental existence. 
It was a pretty pastime. Fulleston encouraged it as 
a healthy relief from the more useful but prosaic 
labours to which Inigo'a faith in the injunctions of 
the Church Catechism for men to he content with the 
state of life assigned to them, normally confined him. 
Moreover, the frequent interruptions of the entrancing 
reverie acted, to Fulleston's admiration, as the most 
bracing of moral tonics. It was a splendid ordeal to 
which the metal of Inigo's character was being sub- 
mitted. The peevishness, the spitefulness, nay, the 
malignity, which he exhibited under it were a measure 
of the quantity of hidden force he most have possessed 
to be able to resist and conquer. As for Fulleston, on 
whom the reaction of the internal antagonism between 
the intended artist and the actual dustman brought not 
a few buffetings, he rejoiced in the fresh testimony they 
all bom to Inigo's distaste for his lot, and to the strength 
of will he showed in enduring it nevertheless. 

Fulleston's miscellaneous bygone acquaintanceships, 
which have already played a mischievous part in this 
narrative, were the cause that Inigo's repeated triumphs 
in his prolonged ordeal proved, alas I eventually futile. 
One atbBraooa he happened to meet Fulleston upon the 
T, jjplyffe downs. I suppose he was going to or from 
niece o f J err 7 ptambing. Nothing was stranger than 
\ number of occasions on which he found that his 
t ~£ jt M nvenient route to any quarter lay by Eushclyffe. 
f-,0 coincidence that he should come across Fulleston 
_g less strange. The region fascinated Fulleston, 
tfhose one desire was that others should not discover, 
■ad try to appropriate, the many local charms, on which, 
among relatives, he perpetually expatiated. As the two 
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had happened to encounter one another there, they 
lingered. Fulleston recollected a difficulty which had 
occurred to him with respect to an important point in 
Inigo's playing at the conversion of the Chase into a 
Leamington or a Cheltenham. He was anxious that 
the other should clear it up on the spot. 

While they were arguing, they saw, a short distance 
off, Hildrop, Sir Peter Hablothwaite's land steward, in 
the company of two strangers. The men, well dressed, 
but of a rough, sporting look, had note-books and 
instruments in their hands. Fulleston watched them, 
and uttered a terse ejaculation. They were on the 
exact site which Inigo had selected in joke for his 
Assembly-Eooms. They seemed to be taking measure- 
ments. 

So far as was possible for him with his uncertain, 
blinking sight, Fulleston thought he recognized the 
men. At all events, they had a look of " Hawke " and 
" Blizard." If it were they, he did not disguise from 
Inigo that everything was to be feared. Did not Inigo 
know Hawke and Blizard ? Well, he was luckier than 
Edmund Fulleston, who had seen a little of the doings 
of these gentry in his old reckless days. Enough to 
say that they had the most extraordinary scent for 
a profitable bargain. If Hawke and Blizard were 
troubling themselves to look after Rushclyffe, they 
must have reason for believing that there was some- 
thing extraordinarily good to be annexed or stolen. 
He had himself always been sensible that Rushclyffe 
had uncommon merits from the land-jobber's point of 
view. If Hawke and Blizard had got the range of 
it, alas for his happy rural solitudes! It had been 
pleasant enough to talk of the exquisite avenues and 
stately mansions which existed in Inigo's imagination, 
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where they were perfectly safe. But let Hawke and 
Blizard get wind of them, and they were fancy no 
longer, but stucco. 

Hawke and Blizard it was in truth. By the time 
Fulleston had ended his mournful, tragic soliloquy, he 
and Inigo had come up with them. He had too much 
courtesy to disclose publicly his ill opinion of anybody, 
whatever his moral disapproval. He accosted Messrs. 
Hawke and Blizard with politeness. It was adequate, 
but cold. On the other hand, they addressed him with 
the coarse familiarity habitual to persons of their kind. 
Mr. Hildrop, seeing they were acquainted, took occasion 
to leave, with the observation that any information 
concerning Eushclyffe which they required they could 
obtain fully as well from "these gentlemen," that is, 
Fulleston and Inigo, as from himself. Inigo's name 
was not mentioned. 

No encounter could have been more disagreeable to 
Edmund Fulleston on many accounts. He disliked 
the men's odious affectation of friendliness with him, 
especially, before a member of the Family. He resented 
their confidences. He was appalled by the probable 
present subject of them. His worst fears had been 
well founded. Hawke and Blizard were come for the 
sake of Eushclyffe ; and they had the impertinence to 
talk as if Edmund Fulleston would sympathize with 
their nefarious projects. With the grossest candour, 
they revealed the object of their visit to Halchester. 
They had untold wealth at their back. When I mention 
that they represented the celebrated Corporation for the 
Development of Native Spas, it is needless to say more 
on that head. After most elaborate pharmaceutical 
and sanitary investigations, the corporation had arrived 
at the conclusion that it could commence operations 
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nowhere with more promise of success than at Eushclyffe. 
The architectural and engineering plans were on the 
most comprehensive scale. A pump-room was to be 
erected immediately, with assembly, ball, and concert 
rooms, and a library adjoining. A race-course was to 
be laid out on a magnificent scale in respect of stakes 
and added money. Troops of comedians and tragedians, 
of the first rank, were to play regularly in the contem- 
plated Theatre Eoyal. Churches of all denominations 
were to be provided, and a Grand Hotel would shortly 
be built and opened. A most ingenious system had 
been devised for running a roulette-table without offence 
to delicate consciences or the police. The whole trans- 
action had been thought out to the minutest details, so 
far as it could be in a board-room at Finsbury Octagon. 
But it had been considered prudent to endeavour to 
procure a little local and specific knowledge. For the 
purpose of its acquisition, they had been sent down. 
It had never occurred to them that they might come 
across Edmund Fulleston. Having had that good 
fortune, they need not trouble themselves to go farther. 
Hereupon Fulleston manifested a masterly sagacity 
and promptitude, which, I am bound to allow, could 
never have been anticipated from his manner. My 
readers may suppose that he would have declined 
indignantly, if tremulously, to assist them. Nothing of 
the sort. Besides that brusqueness would have deeply 
pained him, he knew the men would merely have gone 
elsewhere for intelligence. Accordingly, he freely com- 
municated whatever ordinary knowledge he possessed, 
requesting Inigo, when he was at fault, to supplement 
his deficiencies. Gradually he dropped out of the 
active work of the interview, and Inigo replaced him. 
Then it was that the architect-plumber amply justified 
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the elevated opinion which Fulleston had formed of 
him. Hawke and Blizard speedily detected his native 
greatness, and the preternatural acuteness of his under- 
standing. Not very politely, they ceased to pay the 
least attention to Edmund Fulleston. They confined 
themselves altogether to Inigo, going with him through 
the process in vulgar language styled sucking brains, 
Inigo's being the brains. They were exactly like stoats ; 
only Inigo resembled, not the helpless rabbit of English 
commons, but the Brer of trans-Atlantic prairies. While 
they supposed they were leading him, he was hoodwink- 
ing them. He ascertained the statistics on which they 
relied for their belief in the development of the new 
Ems or Homburg. He guessed the limit of price to 
which they were prepared to be strung up by Sir Peter. 
He elicited the pecuniary resources they could command 
for setting the vast scheme on its legs. First he 
turned them inside out, and next he illuminated all 
the blemishes of the undertaking, and blurred every 
light. 

Fulleston felt all his alarm evaporating. He was 
charmed, and, notwithstanding his anxiety, even amused. 
The chagrin of Messrs. Hawke and Blizard was so 
apparent and so comic. Before Inigo began upon them, 
they had been most comfortably convinced of their 
luck in the discovery of a veritable gold-mine. Gradu- 
ally, as he proceeded, with the most unemotional but 
sad solemnity, to unfold the tale of the traps into one 
or another, if not all, of which the corporation, in under- 
taking Bushclyffe, was sure to tumble, their aspect 
grew cloudy and gloomy. At length they threw up 
their hands. Turning to Edmund Fulleston, not very 
good-humouredly, after the manner of rashness con- 
vinced against its will, they intimated their intention 
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to clear out from his cursed hole without more 
delay. 

Then it was that the one slip of the afternoon was 
made, and, I regret to say, by Fulleston. With the 
superfluous kindliness in which he was too apt to 
indulge, he expressed his regret that he should be 
deprived of the delight of seeing them often at Hal- 
chester through the drawbacks to the eligibility of 
Eushclyffe, of which they were now first become 
conscious. He knew, he added, that he might "join 
in his intimation of sorrow his friend Thomas Inigo 
Campbell." 

" Thomas Inigo Campbell ! " both exclaimed in a 
breath. They went on to remark, in language all their 
own, and powerful, that it was a most extraordinary 
coincidence. They referred to a paper, and whispered 
to one another. It was not good manners ; but they 
were not particularly well-mannered. Fulleston and 
Inigo looked on with some curiosity ; and at length 
they explained. Their corporation, which, with all 
its energy, was highly moral and rather old-fashioned, 
made it a point to encourage local spirit. It had 
resolved that the British spas which it was opening 
up should be more or less developed by means of 
indigenous industry. With this object, before an enter- 
prise was launched, the most careful inquiry was 
instituted into the capacity, influence, and domestic 
character of the leading industrial residents by the 
Organizing Manager. The usual course had been 
adopted in the case of Eushclyffe Spa. Messrs. Hawke 
and Blizard had been furnished by the manager with 
the name of a citizen of Halchester answering to all 
the established conditions. They read it, with the 
address, from one of the manager's office cards; and 

M 
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they gave it to Fulleston to read for himself. It was 
"Mr. Thomas Inigo Campbell, Pudding Lane, Hal- 
chester." Appended were the words, "Drains; KB. 
not to stick at terms/' 

Edmund Fulleston read the card aloud, and, under 
the cruel compulsion of his stutter, re-read and 
re-re-read it, perplexed, not understanding, yet with 
an ominous presentiment of ill. He was as bewildered 
by the transfiguration of Inigo's face, which he watched 
with amazement. First, the man gave a long whistle, 
and then a short but condensed swear. After that he 
seemed greatly relieved, and delivered an emphatic 
discourse upon the incomparable fitness of Bushclyfife 
for the vocation of a fashionable watering-place ! The 
worst was that he insisted upon appealing to Edmund 
Fulleston to corroborate his panegyrical recantation, 
and that Fulleston could not gainsay him. He waa 
merely repeating to Hawke and Blizard what Fulleston 
and he had perpetually been asserting to one another. 
Was there ever a more barbarous position for a man 
of tender conscience ? It was torture while it lasted. 
It was torture when it ended in a promise by Inigo to 
furnish in a couple of days estimates — " on the most 
economical scale," he added; whereupon Hawke and 
Blizard vulgarly winked. 

We must all grieve for Edmund Fulleston ! Inigo 
was gone over, bag and baggage, to the enemy, that 
is, to the side of commonplace riches and honours. 
In the case of an ordinary genius the defection would 
not have been surprising. Inigo's talents, theoretical 
and practical, were notoriously vast. It was natural 
for them to crave a wider sphere for their exercise 
than Pudding Lane. They were about to have it; 
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for " drains " Fulleston knew to be merely a fa? on 
de parler; the domain of architecture was their real 
province. Therein Thomas Inigo was destined, as his 
admirer did not dispute, to achieve glory. But the 
famous Thomas Inigo Campbell of Rushclyffe Spa 
would not be Thomas Inigo Campbell of Gothic Cottage. 
One more of Edmund Fulleston's faiths in the Family 
shattered and blighted ! Yet where could there have 
been supposed to be stability if not in a dustman ? 

Fulleston's solitary consolation was that he had been 
bound over to secrecy. " Mum's the word," was the 
vernacular form in which Hawke and Blizard put the 
pledge, as they parted with Fulleston and Inigo after 
luncheon at the Falcon, Halchester. " Mum's the word," 
was Inigo's farewell adjuration to Fulleston on the 
doorstep of Ida Villa, as its tenant, with the urbanity 
which never failed his lacerated heart, forced a mournful 
compliment on his relative's splendid opening prospect. 
At least Fulleston need not for the present parade his 
latest disappointment before derisive, if curious, Goswell 
and Gorhambury. He would not be obliged to perjure 
himself in defence of conduct which he internally con- 
demned. He could confine himself to a decent melan- 
choly in his allusions to his late but broken idol. He 
was not bound, in the interests of outraged moral con- 
sistency, to go beyond an occasional expression of regret, 
as, in company with Campbells or Mitchells, he passed 
Inigo in the streets, that genius and scavengering were 
not above the temptations of fortune and renown. 

With respect to the catastrophe itself, no one can be 
better aware than myself of its excessive abruptness. 
For days and weeks the colossus of Inigo's contentment 
with the station in which his godfathers and godmother 
placed him, had been rearing itself visibly above 
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Goswell and Gorhambury, Halchester and Bushclyffe. 
Then in an instant it lay prostrate, with broken nose, 
mangled, yet glorying in its shame. All the canons 
of romance, if this were a romance, would have been 
violated by the crudity of such a plunge from heroic 
resignation into a gross and dishonouring prosperity. 
As, however, it is only a narrative of fact, I feel called 
upon for no apology, unless on behalf of human nature 
and propriety. They, I confess, seem to me to be in 
a manner on their trial. I should rejoice if I could 
offer some tolerable plea for them, though, I fear, it 
is impossible. It is easy enough to say that the chain 
had been subjected to too constant a strain, and had 
snapped at last. What is a chain meant for but to be 
strained ? It will be argued that a screw was loose 
somewhere — a minute screw. But is it usual to leave 
screws loose in a first-class moral establishment ? Alto- 
gether the topic is painful, and eminently unsatisfactory. 
I am very much afraid that, if, after a life of hard 
resistance to temptations to substitute architectural 
splashes and emoluments for virtuous scavengering and 
odd jobs, a moral training like Thomas Inigo Campbell's 
succumbs to the lure of a fortune in drains, there are 
persons, at any rate there are plumbers, who will con- 
sider it useless to begin by resisting. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE IIALCHESTER MORALIST. 

If I should say that Edmund Fulleston was capable 
of relying still on the steadfastness of a Campbell or 
a Mitchell, it would, I fear, be regarded as proof positive 
of his weakness. Yet I am obliged to state that he 
persisted in his trustfulness. I venture even to think 
it will be allowed that his obstinacy of faith was not 
wholly irrational, when I mention the name of Mr. 
Ebenezer Mitchell, of the Emporium and Habakkuk 
Lodge, not to add Gerizim Chapel. Whatever strange 
casualties might befall other leading members of the 
family, the Campbell-Mitchell cause, and with it 
Edmund Fulleston's chance of a prop, could not be 
considered lost so long as Ebenezer Mitchell, the Hal- 
cheater Moralist, stood erect where he had planted 
himself. 

To him Fulleston fled as to the Family sanctuary, 
on the collapse of Inigo. He commenced with groceries. 
It became a law of the Medes and Persians at Ida 
Villa that Italian wares should be purchased nowhere 
else. He ensured obedience to his decree by going on 
his own errands. He acted as if it were a canon of his 
existence that he had lost a day when he had not spent 
part in Ebenezer Mitchell's company. As he stood 
waiting for his parcel of tea, raisins, or candles, he 
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would gaze reverentially on the dilated apron behind 
the counter. He would put in a question on the state 
of trade, and grieve to hear that it was slack. Inci- 
dentally he would refer to particulars he had read in 
Tit Bits or Answers on the profits of Universal Pro- 
viding, and of shops in fashionable watering-places. 
How admirablv suited were Mr. Ebenezer Mitchell's 
gifts to commerce on the large scale, though also how 
much happier he was with his honourable High Street 
pennyworths ! 

Personallv, as mav well l>e understood. Fulleston did 
not seek the societv of Ebenezer for the sake of con- 
ferring with him on candles and cheese. His was a 
shy nature, which predisposed to zigzags. Whenever 
he wjis seen moving in one direction, it might be taken 
for granted that he was merely tacking. His real object 
in haunting the Emporium was spiritual converse. That 
fitful, emotional organization was liable to spasms of 
theological perplexity. They were apt to come on 
when he was not otherwise engaged. In one of them, 
it will be recollected, he fastened himself to the Rev. 
Braxhall's neat clerical white neckcloth. Now, after 
a decent interval, he had recourse to a Nonconformist 
elder. Gently diverging from, though never deserting, 
the shop, he began to follow Ebenezer to Gerizim 
Chapel, in the back yard of the Emporium. Frequently 
he was to be seen hearkening to its pastor, the Eev. 
Spurgeon Abrams. More reverentially still he listened, 
though with relevant questions interposed, to the com- 
ments of Ebenezer on the discourse, as they paced to- 
gether towards Habakkuk Lodge. In proportion to 
his modest means, lie subscribed to Gerizim Chapel 
missions. On the frequent occasions of meetings to 
sketch out proselytizing campaigns in Polynesia or 
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Madagascar, he thankfully accepted an invitation to 
tea and tracts. 

Nobody who watched the twitches of his nostrils at 
such functions could have questioned his sincere piety. 
At the same time I have always suspected that personal 
admiration for Ebenezer contributed essentially to the 
fervour of Edmund Fulleston's new Nonconformist zeal. 
His pliant, leaning, timid temperament, ivy, not oak, 
tended to convert his esteem of the mighty grocer into 
-enthusiasm. The Campbell-Mitchell inflexibility of 
self-respect had ever dominated him. He had been 
swayed by its emanation even from a James Campbell. 
Impersonated in Ebenezer Mitchell, it was irresistible. 

To put it concisely, Fulleston was more of an Ebe- 
nezerite than a Gerizimite. I hope that the distinction 
will be accurately comprehended, in view of future 
painful events in the near future, which, unexplained, 
might suggest a different conclusion. 

He had longed for an opportunity to demonstrate 
devotion to his hero more substantially than by mere 
applause of his speeches at parlour evangelistic meet- 
ings. An occasion at last offered. Opinions in. the 
town were much divided on the respective rights of 
Ebenezer and of Alderman John Grist to the dignity 
of mayor. The Halchester custom was to elect an 
outgoing mayor for a second term, and the present 
occupant of the office was in his first year. Meanwhile 
the approaching November elections into the council 
would test the strength of the Mitchell and Grist 
factions. Fulleston was making it the business of his 
life to canvass for his admired friend. As, from his 
abundance of leisure, he was able to penetrate into all 
sorts of holes and corners, he was a powerful champion. 
In the midst of his voluntary efforts for another, he was 
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astonished, and almost overwhelmed, to learn that he 
was himself being proposed as a candidate for a coun- 
cillorship. Vainly he declined nomination. He was, 
he alleged, not competent for the duties. The title, 
he declared almost tearfully, would sit ridiculously 
upon him. Nobody, he asseverated, could be more un- 
businesslike. His representations were put aside as 
absurd. As Ebenezer curtly pointed out, he was being 
brought forward, not on his own merits, but for the 
sake of the acquisition of another vote for mayor. 
Meekly he admitted the justice of the view, and he 
yielded, though reluctantly, as always. Those were 
days when to be Mayor of Halchester was to be supreme 
distributor of a batch of excellent loaves and fishes. 
For the sake of the Family, that is, for the sake of 
Society, it was vitally important that the control should 
be in hands so sturdy, deep, and broad, not to say 
sticky, as those of Ebenezer Mitchell. To make him 
mayor, Fulleston must sacrifice his inclinations, and 
agree to be a common councilman. 

Everything promised a triumphant realization, at 
all events of the former and more important result, 
when a hitch, and more than a bitch, occurred. The 
rigour of Ebenezer Mitchell's dissent has been de- 
scribed. His Puritanic austerity itself, which had 
led him to abjure publicly the whole of the pleasures 
of life, except money-getting and good, solid feeding, 
flowed from his bellicose Nonconformity. Edmund 
Fulleston, as we know, was in his individual character 
a professing Churchman. He retained, as has been 
mentioned, a pew in his district church, and accom- 
panied his wife thither once a Sunday. But, as 
Ebenezer Mitchell's lieutenant and adorer, he was 
battling for Nonconformist principles. His duty, in 
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his militant character, was to see that the standard 
representing them never wavered. I hope I have made 
the distinction between Edmund as himself and as 
Ebenezer Mitchell's henchman clear; else his con- 
duct in the crisis I am delineating might be miscon- 
strued. At least I am myself satisfied that it was 
thoroughly consistent. 

Certainly it was not his fault that an embarrassing 
question was suddenly started in the town by the 
intriguing Grist faction. To the Mayor of Halchester 
a sumptuous pew in the Minster has appertained from 
the days of Henry the Eighth. There Sunday after 
Sunday, and also on the morning of his installation, 
his Worship has been in the habit of sitting, with the 
mace and other insignia in front of him, and of per- 
forming his devotions in public. One Saturday an 
anonymous writer inquired in the Church and Con- 
servative journal, the Banner, whether a certain 
grocer, if elected mayor, would attend the abbey 
services. The editor replied in a leading article. He 
disclaimed all bigotry, and declared his profound re- 
spect for the candidate to whom reference had been 
lightly made. But he gave it as an all but judicial 
opinion, that a Mayor of Halchester was bound to 
occupy the mayor's pew, whether a Churchman or a 
Dissenter. He treated any different view as a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Thereupon a tremendous hubbub arose. Logic and 
rhetoric by the bushel were mustered for and against. 
Neutrals, who were careless Gallios otherwise, were 
horrified at the thought of the mayor's pew with 
nobody in it. Not a few Dissenters even stood forth 
in favour of a ceremonial attendance. They quoted the 
Scriptural precedent of Naaman. Their intervention 
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brought Edmund Fulleston into the lists. He was 
bitterly grieved and furiously angered. Premising, 
with conscientious modesty, that he had never passed 
beyond the Gerizim porch, and therefore remained, 
he presumed, by law a Churchman, he repudiated 
vehemently on his friend's, his kinsman's, or his wife's 
kinsman's behalf, the pusillanimous, the rankly 
Erastian, doctrine that an honest Nonconformist would 
ever bow the knee in the Temple of Baal. His 
onslaught was so impetuous that it bore down every- 
thing before it. The Rev. Spurgeon Abrams referred 
to him as Gideon, and compared him with Eahab and 
the Ethiopian eunuch, more faithful, though of unre- 
generate heathen blood, than some born Gerizimites. 

An unkind innuendo, I am very much afraid, lurked 
in the illustrations. The fact is, that a terrible 
anxiety was troubling the peace of Ebenezer's Puritan 
admirers and fellow-Nonconformists, including the 
Eev. Spurgeon. The Halchester Moralist had emitted 
no encouraging sign amid the turmoil. Instead of 
praise, he threw out sneers at Fulleston for the officious- 
ness, as he called it, of his interference. His wife, a 
born and convinced Nonconformist, wore a look of 
gloom. Fulleston, being made to be pumped, was 
unable to dissemble from the few, the several, the 
many, who succeeded in worming themselves into his 
confidence, his apprehensions for his revered connec- 
tion's stability. The demons of worldliness and 
earthly grandeur were tempting him sorely. He could 
not bear the thought of losing the mayoralty. Worse 
still — I blush to say it — the Gerizim elder lusted for 
the glory of the great Minster pew. He longed to have 
himself prayed for as Worshipful by a priest, a pre- 
bendary, in surplice and hood ! 
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If it were true that Ebenezer was shaky, the prospect 
for Edmund Fulleston was dismal indeed. I do not 
deny that this rather selfish point of view was that 
from which he contemplated eventualities. He was 
considering himself primarily when he strove to save 
the Halchester Puritan from displaying complicity 
with the Scarlet Lady. It was his last chance, as he 
knew only too well Every other leading Campbell- 
Mitchell whom he had taken for walking-stick, um- 
brella, clothes-line, elm tree, brother, sister, what not, 
had broken in his hand. If the Halchester Moralist 
lapsed, where was he ? 

One possible resource remained, and he grasped at 
it eagerly. Ebenezer fell out of health. The ailment 
was not very alarming. At intervals since his mar- 
riage he had been subject to occasional attacks. The 
specific for them was change of air. He had found the 
atmosphere of large bustling towns like Birmingham 
especially beneficial after the quiet of Halchester. He 
had hinted his need of a holiday to Edmund Fulleston, 
who repeated the remark to Mrs. Ebenezer. She ap- 
peared to dislike the project. The care of the Em- 
porium forbade her absence; and, like an affectionate 
wife, she was averse from letting her husband, in his 
dubious state, travel alone. Probably she appre- 
hended that the expedition might increase the febrile 
<listurbance. Instead of diverting himself, he was too 
likely to take the opportunity of going spiritually on 
the loose. She could not be sure that he might not 
return to Gorhambury a Eanter or a Jumper. Helpful 
Edmund Fulleston then showed himself a true friend. 
He discovered, or imagined, that he had business in 
London. The happy thought occurred to him to offer 
himself as sick nm*se, host, and escort. His hope was 
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that, with the aid of the sights and sounds, all war- 
ranted pure and Evangelical, to which he proposed to 
confine himself and his friend, Ebenezer would be cured 
and ballasted. Mrs. Ebenezer felt the same confi- 
dence, or, at all events, a little of it. The invalid, 
whose experience of town life did not extend to London, 
had intimated gruffly that he should like well enough 
to go there if he went alone. But Fulleston mildly 
passed the qualification by. Somehow, when his con- 
science had decided upon the propriety of a course, the 
course had to be taken. It did not much matter 
whether other people, though not nearly so meek, but 
with consciences less strong and particular, liked it or 
not. Everybody must have noticed a similar pheno- 
menon in persons possessed of a moral sense excep- 
tionally developed. 

Fulleston was rather a willing than an accomplished 
host for the purposes of a visit to the Metropolis. 
He knew, he confessed, little about the fashionable 
diversions of town. They were no longer what they 
had been when, he grieved to have to admit, he was 
somewhat too conversant with them. On the recom- 
mendation of a serious acquaintance, he had engaged 
highly respectable lodgings in Bloomsbury. It being 
a Saturday night when they arrived, the pair could do 
nothing but sup and go to bed. On the Sunday the 
course of entertainments commenced. Fulleston, sacri- 
ficing his own Churchmanly susceptibilities to his 
hospitable obligations, took Ebenezer to hear three 
eminent Nonconformist preachers discoursing at length. 
Then, on the Monday, he occupied the morning and 
afternoon with visits to the Bethnal Green Museum, 
the Thames Tunnel, and the top of the Monument. 
For the evening he had procured a couple of tickets of 
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admission to a monster religious meeting at the Hall in 
Farringdon Street. 

But neither ticket in fact was used ! 

On returning from the Monument both were in a 
disturbed condition, and Edmund Fulleston complained 
of feeling unwell. Ebenezer was convalescent, but 
irascible. They were to dine early, on account of the 
evening function. But before dinner Fulleston became 
worse. He was obliged to retire to bed, and Ebenezer 
advised him to see a medical man. At first he ridiculed 
the notion. Eventually, out of kindly consideration for 
his friend's anxiety, he consented to ask Mrs. Graves, 
the landlady, to recommend a doctor. She had no 
difficulty ; one lodged in the house, a Dr. Philip Eddy- 
stone, young, but, she had always understood, very 
capable. She fetched him down, and he examined the 
patient carefully. He pronounced him " anaemic," but 
he added that it was really nothing ; a little rest was 
all ho wanted. 

Fulleston was much concerned, nevertheless. He 
said he had brought Mr. Mitchell of Halchester to town 
for a holiday. Mr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could 
not amuse himself. He hardly liked even to send him 
alone to the Memorial Hall. Dr. Eddystone was full 
of spirits and amiability. He offered himself as a 
personal conductor. Unfortunately, he said with 
a laugh, his patients would not complain of waiting. 
Fulleston gratefully accepted, on condition that the 
doctor was his substitute at dinner also. Dr. Eddystone 
gave a gay assent. He and Ebenezer dined together, 
and, with a proper allowance of time for the journey to 
Farringdon Street, set off. Fulleston went to sleep, till 
he was roused by a good deal of animated talk, and 
a prolonged shuffling of feet on the staircase. It must 
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have been a protracted and lively meeting at the 
Memorial Hall ! 

Nothing could have been more unlucky, but the 
ailment was obstinate. Fulleston was sufficiently well 
while in bed, or on the sofa, horsehair-covered. The 
instant that he attempted to stir he was attacked by 
giddiness. Again and again he was indebted to the 
Good Samaritan of a doctor for the vicarious discharge 
of his duties of hospitality. Evening after evening 
Ebenezer and Dr. Eddystone dined together, and, after 
bidding Fulleston a commiserating adieu, repaired to 
their meeting. One night it would be a lecture at 
Holloway by the Eev. Ernest Carnoway on " Mysteries 
of the Vatican ; " another would be spent at a free and 
easy at Newington-Butts, on the tradition of bun-giving 
at Supra-lapsarian high teas. Again and again Fulles- 
ton heard the pair come back, late, but apparently on 
the most Christian terms with one another after an 
edifying evening. It was a course, as the doctor 
characterized it, of "charity slumming, ,, in which 
apparently earnest women of distinction, as well as 
pious gentlemen, joined. From both Fulleston often 
caught enthusiastic allusions, in particular, to the sing- 
ing, in aid of the Cadgers' Hall Missions and such like, 
of a charming and devout lady, a Miss Wigginbotham. 

Amidst his own sufferings Fulleston rejoiced to 
observe how manifestly the better was El>enezer 
Mitchell for his little trip. On the Saturday and Sun- 
day, and during the earlier part of Monday, he had 
seemed gloomier than at Gorhambury itself. Since 
Monday evening he had visibly brightened. London 
theological debates are so much more exhilarating than 
the same kind of provincial exercises. Well would it 
have been for poor Fulleston if he could have partaken 
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of the prescription. At any rate, it was a comfort to 
him to have one like Dr. Philip Eddystone to minister 
to him bodily, and mentally to Ebenezer Mitchell. So 
sagacious, so vivacious, with such a sound taste in 
theology, yet little more in age than a medical 
student still ! 

For the whole week Edmund Fulleston was confined 
to the dull Bloomsbury lodgings. No improving 
lectures, no impassioned denominational rhetoric, to fire 
and intoxicate him. But, as he perpetually congratu- 
lated himself, for the good, the great Halchester 
Moralist, it was, thanks to Dr. Eddystone, different. 
From hints, of a truculent kind, which Ebenezer was 
heard to let drop against Grist and other Halchester 
adversaries, Fulleston was growing sanguine that the 
salubrious sojourn in London had braced his exemplary 
friend's whole nature. He looked forward hopefully to 
a near day when Ebenezer would give the lie nobly at 
Halchester to calumniators who accused him of truck- 
ling, and be once more the stiff, defiant stock to which 
formerly he had proudly clung. 

With those comforting sentiments and anticipations, 
Edmund Fulleston lay down in bed on his second 
Saturday night in Bloomsbury. I am bound to say 
there came an awakening shock. 

The pair, now inseparable, had sallied forth, as was 
their custom, after warm regrets and farewells to dis- 
abled Fulleston. The proposed entertainment was, I 
believe, to be a full and particular description by an 
Oarutipama missionary of the first cannibal banquet at 
which he had assisted, with one of the original menus. 
Ebenezer stated to Fulleston that the lecture-hall was 
near to the junction of Oxford Street and Tottenham 
Court Boad. But in some way the address got mixed. 
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The doctor and Ebenezer wandered by mistake into 
a hall not commonly devoted to missions and mis- 
sionaries. Naturally for a time they thought it all 
right. Refreshments, superior to the common run at 
religious lectures, were served, and they partook. There 
was music, in which they recognized several popular 
hymn tunes. Interspersed were recitations, for the 
most part pathetic. So far they had no fault to find for 
a considerable time. But they grew perplexed and 
indignant, as the programme showed signs of drawing to 
an end without the pi&ce de resistance for which they 
thought they were there. With good reason, from their 
point of view, they were angry, and demanded their 
money back. Instead of the least satisfaction, they 
were turned rudely out at midnight. Thereupon some- 
thing like a row ensued. Each tried to rescue the 
other, with the usual iniquitous result, that both were 
run in. 

Fulleston was restless during the night, and listened 
in vain for their return. They never returned. In the 
early morning he dressed, and woke his landlady. She 
bade liim not be uneasy. More than once before in her 
experience she hud known her lodgers to pass the night 
out. The London evening air, they had informed her, 
was peculiarly pure and salubrious. Country people 
were fond of trying it. At any rate, the doctor knew 
his way al>out, no one better, and would bring the 
strange gentleman home, all in good time. 

Hut it was not to be. As Fulleston sat over his 
breakfast, rememl>ering his landlady's comfortable 
words, a messenger arrived, and from Bow Street ! The 
doctor and the Halchester Moralist were there immured. 
They were in for the whole of Sunday, at all events. 
The only thing which could be done for them was to 
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send them a brush and comb and some clothes, and 
await in sorrow Monday. Fulleston was much afraid of 
the shock to Mrs. Ebenezer if the news should be offi- 
ciously communicated without preparation. So he spent 
the early sabbath morning sadly in a long and full letter 
to Mrs. Edmund. He sent it in a railway parcel that she 
might break the contents cautiously to the poor wife. He 
warned her to let no word of the dismal business escape 
to Gorhambury, or, above all, to censorious Goswell. 

Mrs. Fulleston carried out her excellent husband's 
intentions faithfully. She let not a syllable leak out, 
unless, under the seal of implicit confidence, to the few 
she trusted. Then she waited at the chapel door, being 
a churchwoman, for the exit of Mrs. Ebenezer at the 
conclusion of the afternoon sabbath service. Joining 
her, she told her the tragical news in the kindest, that 
is, the shortest form. Mrs. Ebenezer all but fainted ; 
and Mrs. Fulleston was compelled to account for the 
phenomenon by mentioning one or two of the principal 
facts. The fault was not with her, but with the 
stupidity of the crowd, if Halchester before night 
believed its Moralist to have been arrested for felony 
and forgery, if not for bigamy and murder. 

However, by that time the culprit's wife was far on 
her way to London. Being the wife, she understood it 
all. She was less surprised than grieved, and less 
grieved than incensed. On Monday morning she and 
Mr. Fulleston sat side by side in court when the 
Saturday night's or Sunday morning's drunk and in 
capables were brought in from the cells. The stipendiary 
inquired the circumstances, first of the police, and next 
of the witnesses in attendance. From Fulleston, who, 
sickly, hopeful, and benevolent, testified to character, 
he wrung many most damaging particulars. Then he 
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asked the prisoners what they had to say for themselves. 
Ebenezer was biliously surly, sulky, and mute. Dr. 
Philip Eddystone, who was supported by many cordial 
professional friends, was much more lively and in- 
structive, feeling himself at home in the court, where 
indeed he was no stranger. He made a clean breast of 
it without more ado. 

Not having been present, I cannot repeat the state- 
ment. But a picturesque penny-a-liner wrote a report 
which was published in the Halchester Conservative 
and Church organ. I must premise that I do not credit 
a word of it. But, according to this mendacious narra- 
tive, Ebenezer Mitchell and the doctor never went 
during the whole week to a single missionary or other 
religious meeting. They spent every night in music- 
halls and dancing-saloons, enjoying, as the doctor was 
represented as shamelessly putting it, a high old time 
of it. He even went the length of alleging that they 
had commonly followed to places at which she sang, 
and to supper-rooms afterwards, a lady described by 
him as little Norah Wigginbotham, of whom apparently 
the Court and police had heard. The doctor was made 
by the reporter to wind up his confession with an in- 
solent declaration that the Moralist had taken bim, poor 
lad, about, and led him astray ! 

On the same authority, the magistrate was not satisfied 
with the imposition of a fine of forty shillings or one 
week, but improved the occasion. While he was 
indulgent, excessively indulgent, to the doctor, he ad- 
dressed a solemn remonstrance to the elderly prisoner. 
He was particularly severe on the heartlessness with 
which, in the pursuit of his dissolute pleasures, he had 
nightly neglected and deserted the unsuspicious, con- 
fiding, and pious invalid at home. 
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A dismal company journeyed home to Halchester 
that Monday afternoon. Knowing the wickedness of 
the human heart, it had gloomy forebodings of its 
reception in the town; and they were realized. The 
Grist faction, which ought to have sorrowed over the 
temporary occultation of a bright local luminary, 
triumphed at the disaster. The rabble which it had 
encouraged to assemble shouted and scoffed. The con- 
stabulary scarcely interfered to check the unkind 
demonstration, though against a leading member of the 
Police Committee. But Ebenezer Mitchell could afford 
to despise ebullitions of party spite. A worse humilia- 
tion by far fell upon him the next Sunday. At Gerizim 
chapel, if anywhere, he might have been supposed to 
be safe from insult. From the pulpit, a neat drab- 
coloured box presented by himself, a voice descended, 
which, metaphorically, rubbed his nose in the dirt. 
The Eev. Spurgeon Abrams received temporal goods, 
groceries, and others, from the affluent master of the 
Emporium. We will hope that he was duly grateful 
for them. At the same time, he could not but feel that 
his very fleecy sheep and elder presumed occasionally 
upon his brown-paper packets to trespass inside the 
pastor's spiritual domain. To speak again figuratively, 
the Eev. Spurgeon Abrams had an old crow to pick 
with Ebenezer Mitchell, and the particular sabbath 
morning appeared to him very seasonable for the 
picking. 

Let me not be misconstrued. I trust sincerely I 
shall not have been understood to mean that the 
minister felt the least pleasure in adapting the Prophet 
Nathan's remark to King David about being "The 
Man " to the recent scene at Bow Street. But, at all 
events, in sheer Christian charity, and from a lofty 
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sense of ecclesiastical obligation, he thus applied the 
text; and Ebenezer Mitchell emphatically did not 
like it. 

He sat through the discourse with folded arms, erect, 
looking into space, as if insensible of the eyes of the 
whole congregation bent upon his broad countenance. 
He uttered not a single groan to indicate a healthy 
contrition. His invariable custom had been, at the end 
of the morning service, to wait for the Eev. Spurgeon 
and invite him to the two-o'clock sabbath dinner at 
Habakkuk Lodge. This ceremony he omitted. His 
companion homewards, instead of the minister, was 
Edmund Fulleston, who had been present at the sermon. 
He frequently assisted at the Gerizim exercises. Indeed, 
though he kept on his sittings at his district church, as 
has l>een mentioned, for Mrs. Edmund's behoof, he 
had for some time past been inquiring concerning the 
procedure and the fees for formal admittance within 
the Gerizim fold. Above all, he had made a point of 
supporting his friend, once admired, and still beloved, 
on this particularly trying occasion. He went on 
supporting him the whole way up the Gorhambury 
hill to the gate of the Lodge. Naturally his topic was 
human ingratitude. 

A man of the world, a man of tact, very probably 
would have abstained from remarking on the unpleasant 
allusions by the Eev. Spurgeon. Edmund Fulleston 
was neither ; he was simply a warm-hearted child of 
nature. like a charitable but rough-handed Samaritan, 
lie poured abundant oil and wine — Gladstone claret — 
with bitter aloes into the elder's gaping wounds. He 
was amazed ; he was indignant. The yesterday's sneers 
and hootings of Alderman Grist's partisans were par- 
donable. He should never forgive the rudeness, the 
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spitefulness of an underbred Levite. He handled the 
Rev. Spurgeon very roughly, as was reasonable from 
his point of view. He had been more annoyed by the 
little London misadventure than scandalized. He knew 
life, and was never shocked by a passing escape of 
animal gas. The incident was over, and should be 
done with. Yet here was this pernicious Boanerges, on 
the eve of the municipal elections, playing into the 
hands of the Church and Conservatism ! It was the 
basest treason. Only let Ebenezer Mitchell stand firm, 
and not allow himself to be trampled upon. 

He meant obviously that £benezer should attend 
chapel as usual, to show he did not mind. Unfortu- 
nately, Ebenezer did mind, and became conspicuously 
irregular at bis devotions. He was a chapel warden 
and ruling elder, and he neglected his functions in 
those characters likewise. The situation of Gerizim 
chapel emphasized every omission. It occupied part of 
the yard behind the Emporium. Ebenezer had given 
the site, and his business parlour looked right upon 
the edifice. From the window at which he sat over 
his ledger he could, had he ever been so profanely 
engaged at the time, have beheld through the opposite 
chapel window the Eev. Spurgeon thumping his pulpit 
cushion in his impassioned appeals. He bad loved, as 
he often explained, to be able to pause as he totalled 
his gains, and gaze himself for a brief space forward 
into the coming sabbath morning. He followed that 
diversion no longer. 

The relations between the chapel and the Emporium 
grew even worse and worse. A special meeting of the 
Presbytery was called, and Ebenezer, as a member, was 
summoned. He did not attend in that capacity, or he 
would have bad to defend himself in another. The 
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object of the conclave was to deliberate on his conduct. 
He was not too gently'treated in his absence. He had 
been hard upon transgressors, and retaliation came. 
The minister and a lay deputation were commissioned 
to bring the erring brother to a sense of his short- 
comings. They came through the Emporium, and 
bearded him in his official sanctum. The interview 
was unsuccessful, though the Eev. Spurgeon rubbed all 
the sores of his dear friend's unchastened spirit with 
the cunningest and most discerning fingers. They 
parted with a farewell intimation from the delegacy, 
as from Caesar's ghost to Brutus, that they should meet 
again on the following sabbath day. 

Ebenezer understood the threat ; all Halchester under- 
stood it ; Edmund Fulleston understood it. With his 
faith in the inflexible fortitude of his friend, cousin, 
and hero, he was confident that he would face the 
ordeal. He gloried vicariously in the splendid oppor- 
tunity. His fancy evoked for him all the studied 
insults which ecclesiastical fanaticism would discharge, 
and their object's undaunted bearing throughout the 
storm. With his naive frankness, he rehearsed the 
scene over and over whenever he met Ebenezer; and 
somehow they met continually. The sole drawback to 
his satisfaction in the coming triumph of Ebenezer at 
his victorious stake was the disappointing accident that 
he could not be there to see. As it happened, Mrs. 
Edmund had insisted on his company at St. Peter's, 
Somertown, on the especial morning. However, he 
should be able to walk nearly as far as the Emporium 
with Ebenezer. 

On the Sunday he met Ebenezer close to Habakkuk 
Lodge. Proud to be seen by his side, he attended him 
thence. He wished the martyr to be prepared, and had 
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imagined every conceivable form of spiritual malice of 
which the Eev. Spurgeon could be guilty. Just before 
they reached the Emporium, he found by his watch that 
he must hurry home to escort his wife. With an 
agonized grasp of the hand, he left Ebenezer to pursue 
his glorious way. 

It was a thousand pities that marital affection was 
suffered to obscure the superior obligation of friendship. 
Many times afterwards Edmund Fulleston deplored the 
conflict of duties. 

I blush, for the honour of the Family, to relate it. 
But the glorious path was not trod to the end by 
Ebenezer Mitchell. He had gone into the Emporium 
to deposit his overcoat and umbrella in his parlour, 
whence a private door led into the chapel court. As 
mechanically he glanced out of the window, he saw the 
face of the entering minister uplifted in his direction 
with a smile. The smile to some might have appeared 
Angelic ; to Ebenezer, so diverse are the interpretations 
of a look, it was Satanic. Was it cowardice ? Was it 
moral indignation ? Was it stoical forbearance ? Was 
it a righteous desire to avoid temptation? At all 
events, Ebenezer Mitchell did not turn the key in the 
door, but, on the contrary, sat himself down at his table, 
and opened his day-book ! 

In his emotion, perhaps, he forgot that as from his 
chair the pulpit was visible, so he was visible from the 
pulpit. We will hope not, and also that he took mental 
note of none of those lay figures of dates, and raisins, 
and tapioca, and best mould candles, which he seemed 
to be adding up. But on and on he automatically went, 
minute after minute, quarter of an hour after quarter of 
an hour. He paused not for the opening prayer, with its 
benevolent references to a hoary renegade. He paused 
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not for psalms and hymns. He was still at his profane 
work when the Kev. Spurgeon Abrams mounted the 
pulpit, and surprised him in the flagitious act of reckon- 
ing the week's sales of pints of British brandy. Then 
the fury of the Christian minister boiled over, and the 
congregation of Gerizim chapel learnt that Eldon 
Ebenezer Mitchell was a Castaway. 

Not many of his brethren knew then, or for long 
afterwards, at any rate till late in the day, to what a 
depth he was ready to plunge into the slough ! 

The chapel windows were open in the hot July 
weather, and the window of the parlour was open 
also. Through them floated, or rather surged, the 
Eev. Spurgeon's denunciation of iniquity in high 
places, till Ebenezer, who had been immersed in a 
scowling apathy, could not choose but hear. He 
listened in a frenzy of rage, while his accuser cata- 
logued his sins, past, present, and future, winding up 
with a prophecy that he would yet be seen flaunting 
his apostasy [amidst soul-destroying worldly baubles 
in the Idol Temple itself. Thereupon Ebenezer 
Mitchell consulted his watch, and arrived at a mighty 
resolution. 

Sunday afternoon is a period of peace and repose in 
Halchester. The Minster bells ring out for the three- 
o'clock service, and nobody heeds. The day, which 
had been sultry earlier, had turned suddenly stormy. 
Scanty as ordinarily is the Minster afternoon congrega- 
tion, the hail reduced it to a minimum. But one man, 
with his collar turned up, and his head turned down, 
entered the north porch. He went straight into the 
pew backing the mayor's, which is appropriated to the 
rest of the council. Its oaken bulwarks are lofty, to 
screen the conscript fathers from inquisition into an 
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intermittent doze. The solitary occupant sat and stood 
there unobserved, unless it were by the single other 
masculine member of the congregation, who had reeled, 
and with obvious difficulty repressed a scream, at the 
spectacle. Need I inform the intelligent reader that 
the second masculine half of the Minster congregation 
was Edmund Fulleston ? Not liking, I dare say, to 
parade his devoutness, he had selected that especial 
tempestuous July afternoon for his postprandial worship. 
Never could he have supposed that his eyes would be 
blasted by the sight of the tried Halchester Noncon- 
formist, if no longer Moralist, sitting spontaneously, 
without the excuse, however poor, of the mace and the 
mayoralty, in a second-rate corporation pew ! 

His only hope was that the hail and rain might have 
concealed the transgression. The purblind verger had 
no dealings with Dissent, and would scarcely recognize 
the ex-elder of Gerizim chapel. The few mendicant 
old women certainly had never received alms from 
him. Besides these there were but Ebenezer and he. 
To .judge by Ebenezer's demeanour, the bravado which 
had brought him had faded away already. Heroism 
like his, with a little temper in it, is liable to intervals 
of cold fits. He had crouched down, with his face in 
his hands ; be had slunk out before the voluntary. 
There remained Fulleston himself, and his benignant 
discretion was assured. How private the whole thing 
was he ascertained before nightfall by putting the most 
artful, veiled questions to all he encountered during the 
evening, which had resumed its summer brilliancy. 
Seemingly nobody had in the least suspected Ebenezer's 
defiant retort to the Eev. Spurgeon. Edmund Fulleston 
went to sleep in the serene faith that his Nonconformist 
candidate, though a turncoat in foro conscientie, was 
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not a flagrant turncoat How was it, then, that Ebenezer's 
visit to the Minster was the theme of impassioned dis- 
cussion throughout Halchester, Goswell, and Gorham- 
bury before the town and its suburbs supped ? It 
must have been the purblind verger. 

Xow,'my readers may have expected of Edmund 
Fulleston far too much horror at Ebenezer's portentous 
act of backsliding for him to connive actively by 
endeavouring to hide a crime which ought, on the 
contrary, to have been proclaimed to the four winds of 
heaven, as represented by Halchester and its three 
suburbs. But let us in justice distinguish. He owed, 
in the first place, a public, or quasi-public, duty to the 
Family to strive to make its representative Mayor of 
Halchester. As he had not considered that the little 
incident at the corner of Oxford Street, and the imposi- 
tion of a fine of forty shillings on Ebenezer for having 
been drunk and disorderly, incapacitated him for the 
dignity, I really do not think he was bound to regard 
a single attendance on a Sunday afternoon sendee at the 
Minster as an absolute disqualification. 

In fact Ebenezer's shortcomings laid upon him u 
much heavier responsibility than would have been his 
if the man had been free from failings, to guard him 
from prying cavillers. This he recognized, and he was 
perpetually busy in patching 1dm up. For example, 
he had observed in him symptoms of a growing decay 
of the bull-dog truculence to which he had owed his 
pre-eminence in Halchester. The decline was particu- 
larly manifest in his disinclination for the shop. The 
neighbourhood of the chapel apparently scared him, 
and not without cause. It is one thing, as Fulleston 
would allogorically and sympathetically stammer, to 
keep a dmj>ol with a private chaplain who is continually 
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buttering you as if you were better than parsnips, and 
another altogether to feel that the snake which you 
have been warming in your bosom is seeking for an 
opportunity to heave half-bricks from over the way at 
your jam-jars and potted meats. Mrs. Ebenezer had 
remarked her husband's absenteeism, and consulted 
Fulleston on the subject. He comprehended the 
ground for her alarm, and showed her that she had 
even understated it. In any case, with his customary 
serviceableness, he set himself to the discovery of a 
relief for her anxiety. His conclusion was that, as 
Ebenezer clearly did not attend regularly to business, 
he should be supplemented by somebody who would. 
Mrs. Ebenezer accepted the suggestion, and enforced it 
on her husband, who scowled till Fulleston found a way 
to recommend it. 

The manner in which Fulleston put it to him was 
that commercial energies like his demanded an ampler 
sphere than Halchester High Street. Nothing short of 
the position of a universal provider would fitly occupy 
them, and a universal provider, having to be ubiquitous, 
could not dispense with a partner. Of course he did 
not mean it. In his judgment the High Street Em- 
porium yielded scope enough for all the energies of an 
Ebenezer Mitchell, and was the one place for them. 
But the other was a courteous fashion of representing 
that he ought to take a partner. The sole remaining 
question was where such a person was to be found. 
Here again helpful Edmund Fulleston intervened. He 
chanced to have read in the Times an advertisement by 
a young capitalist, which seemed to have been designed 
tor the exact thing. The advertiser turned out to be a 
Mr. Godfrey F. Heath, facile, complaisant, and Non- 
conforming. To cut what I could easily make a long 
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.story short, he came, pleased, and was pleased. At a cost 
to him of £3000, the firm of " Mr. Ebenezer Mitchell " 
became "Messrs. Ebenezer Mitchell and Godfrey F. 
Heath." Mr. Heath resided over the Emporium. 

A more serious difficulty was the embarrassing posi- 
tion of Ebenezer's Nonconformity. He was the Non- 
conformist candidate for the Halchester mayoralty. 
His Nonconformity ran in streaks all through his being. 
Above all, he represented Nonconformity in the Camp- 
bell-Mitchell scheme. Weak brother as he had shown 
himself in some important respects, he was still the 
Campbell-Mitchell candidate for mayor. In default of 
any other Family candidate, he had to be elected. But 
if he were standing as a Nonconformist, he must have 
a chapel, or, at any rate, a congregation. At present, 
since the Ebenezer Mitchell hassocks, all but Mrs. 
Ebenezer's, had already been moved from the front 
pew of Gerizim chapel, he had neither. Fortunately, 
Ebenezer's form of Dissent was very strictly Congrega- 
tionalism Fulleston repudiated with contempt the 
notion that an Ebenezer Mitchell was to be driven into 
the Establishment because a Eev. Spurgeon Abrams 
dared to read him out of his chapel communion. 
Strange as the task might be for a pew-renter in St. 
Peter's to undertake, he arranged for the constitution of 
a new church in the subterranean breakfast parlour 
of Habakkuk Lodge, and was often himself to be heard 
leading the singing. Though Mrs. Ebenezer remained 
austerely faithful to the Eev. Spurgeon Abrams, a con- 
gregation was not wanting. As Ebenezer had his 
enviers and detractors, so the Eev. Spurgeon had his. 
Not a few were, I am afraid, influenced by thoughts of 
the temporal advantages, which, as Edmund Fulleston, 
with the unscrupulousness of a professing Churchman, 
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would remind them, remained at the disposal of 
Habakkuk Lodge. Fulleston crowned his work of 
plastering the cracks in his leader, if idol no longer, by 
unearthing the Eev. Gideon Van Tromp, a quite ex- 
ceptional negro preacher, though on one side a pure 
Knickerbocker, of the utmost fervour, and with a full 
sense of his duty to a Father in Israel like Ebenezer 
Mitchell. 

Only when he had covered up the dire wounds 
inflicted on Ebenezer's character as the Campbell- 
Mitchell choice for Mayor of Halchester, had Edmund 
Fulleston leisure to pause and calculate the ruin he 
had suffered personally. The wreck and havoc in this 
respect was appalling. The whole of his belief in 
Ebenezer as a prop was gone at a blow. It had survived 
the scenes in London. It might have survived the 
exhibition of the Halchester moralist in a white sheet 
in Gerizim chapel. It did not survive the sight of the 
champion of Nonconformity seated in the councillors' 
pew at the Minster. It was the necessity of his own 
nature for the utterance of flatteries and soft white 
lies which had attracted him to the dogged churlish- 
ness of Ebenezer Mitchell. He could no longer pretend 
to rely upon one who was evidently no more dogged, 
though much more churlish, than himself. 

He had not thought it was right for a member of the 
Town Council of Halchester, for the proprietor of the 
Emporium, for Ebenezer Mitchell, to be caught brawling 
in Oxford Street on a sabbath morning. He was quite 
sure it was wrong for the principal elder of Gerizim 
chapel to listen, even on the sly, to intoning in the 
abbey church for a pique. The offence was not that 
he attended the Minster. Fulleston attended it himself, 
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being a professing Churchman. He would not have 
cared if an ordinary Halchester Nonconformist had 
chosen to turn Ritualist. What did it matter how such 
a person behaved or misbehaved in respect of theology ? 
He would not even have minded if Ebenezer Mitchell 
himself had been detected by the sanitary inspector in 
the act of sanding his sugar or tampering with his 
scales. But the charm of the Campbell-Mitchell family 
at large was the idea it embodied of finality. In each 
separate constituent of the family the virtue had been 
a fixity of respect for some particular sphere of work 
which happened to have been allotted to him or her. 
Whenever a Goswell Campbell or a Gorhambury 
Mitchell had taken up a position, a justifiable belief till 
of late had existed that he or she would stick to it 
through thick and thin. The position might be right or 
wrong; there had been a satisfying sense of security 
in the conviction that in either case it would be 
maintained. 

In that faith, Edmund Fulleston had been curling 
round one after another of the family. Time after time 
he had started from his repose to find each in turn 
uprooting liimself as readily as a gipsy or an Arab 
strikes his tent. Last of all, the pillar of Germm 
chapel itself had slid from its base and gone hopping 
after chants and surplices. Alas, not for the pillar, but 
for Edmund Fulleston, who had leant upon it ! Mourn 
as we may for the fall of Ebenezer, he cannot be said 
not to have deserved it. But Edmund Fulleston had 
not revelled at music-halls, and been chucked out by 
the police. Yet there he was, sprawling upon the 
Halchester pavement, desolate, untended, without a 
single unalloyed Mitchell or Campbell to cleave to and 
admire ! As, standing on tiptoe on that fatal Sunday, 
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he had surveyed Ebenezer Mitchell, his no more, sitting 
down and rising up, like a Jack-in-the-box, in the 
council's pew in the Minster, he had felt a sad presenti- 
ment that henceforth he should have to lean upon 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BALANCE OF LOSS AND GAIN. 

From the point of view, perhaps too refined, too tran- 
scendentally elevated, of Edmund Fulleston, Goswell 
and Gorhambury, not to speak of their tributary Hal- 
chester, were nothing but, morally, a heap of ruins. 
Paget, Sackville, James, Leversedge, Braxhall, Eldon, 
Arthur Wellington, Inigo, Hannah, and Ebenezer were 
for him all whited sepulchres. He had adopted them 
for stocks and supports on the faith of the characters 
they originally bore. Successively, one after another, 
they had transformed themselves. To him, with his 
nature, the merits of the new parts assumed by them, 
whether superior or inferior, were utterly immaterial. 
Hal Chester friends, Job's comforters, in vain tried to 
resuscitate him, as he crouched, though personally tidy 
and neat, amid his potsherds, with representations as if 
a pile of common brick were being metamorphosed into 
a mould of strawberry-cream ice. He wanted some- 
thing to stand upon, and not something to suck. 

The interest of my readers, if any, necessarily is 
primarily in him. I cannot be offended, therefore, if, 
like him, they resent attempts to soothe their dis- 
appointment at the instability of the most substantial 
and least imaginative family with which I have ever 
been acquainted, by pleas that the innovating spirit 
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affecting it meant progress, and not decadence. Yet 
I would fain urge that to eyes unbiassed by compassion 
for Edmund Fulleston's orphaned condition the move- 
ment might wear that more amiable aspect. 

In the first place, the actual position originally occu- 
pied by the several members of the Family might not 
have impressed all minds as it has impressed us who 
know. I am not at all sure that everybody would see, 
as we, looking through Edmund Fulleston's glasses, 
have seen, how each in turn was an ideal type of 
harmony between natural powers and acquired rank 
and duties. 

Take, for instance, Paget Campbell. To the super- 
ficial, vulgar observer he was little above a druggist, 
aping professional distinctions to which he had no title. 
If he possessed a tithe of the genius to which he pre- 
tended, he had a manifest right to protest against the 
waste of it upon the mechanical work of the pestle 
and mortar. Relegated to a dreary obscurity, he might 
be excused for occasional resort to a bottle of gin in a 
secret cupboard. If he were for the present in the 
unhappy state of quarrelling with his shop, while he 
abstained from setting up as a fashionable physician, 
he was but passing through the stage of healthy dis- 
content by which nature teaches capacities for higher 
things to repudiate the inferior. 

The same might well be the case of Eobert Hard- 
wicke Eldon Mitchell. Edmund Fulleston himself, it 
will be remembered, with all his enthusiasm for the 
man's juridical gifts, had been somewhat shocked at 
the contrast between the brilliancy his amiable eyes 
discerned in them, and the meanness of the sphere in 
which they shone. A provincial pettifogger! It is 
not impugning the justice of Edmund Fulleston's 

o 
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admiration for the exquisite modesty which had been 
unconscious of the inconsistency between the tools and 
their work, to pardon the great lawyer, when compelled 
to recognize his powers, for sorrowing over their in- 
adequate employment. 

Had not Sackville Mitchell more than equal cause 
for a mild complaint of his fate which stifled in oily 
woollens the budding Garrick of his age ? If, after 
Sandringham Browne had forced upon him a recog- 
nition of his own immense endowment, he raged, like 
Prometheus on his rock, his fitfulness of temper is but 
a creditable symptom of the sensibility of genius. We 
must pity rather then blame, if he mixed a double 
portion of bitter herbs with the roast mutton of the 
staff in Skeleton Lane, not excluding the Brothers them- 
selves. After all, and with due respect for Edmund 
Fulleston's opinions, even his crotchets, a junior partner 
in Messrs. Simkinson's business could be spared. 
Human nature revolts at the possibility that, for their 
ignoble sakes, a new impersonation of Hamlet, Lear, 
Macbeth, Bottom, Othello, Walker — London, was being 
trampled down and squelched. 

Possibly it will be urged by blind disciples of Edmund 
Fulleston, for whom any opinion he holds is infallible, 
that at all events James Campbell, Thomas Inigo Camp- 
bell, Arthur Wellington Mitchell, the Eev. Braxhall 
Tillotson Campbell, and Ebenezer Mitchell ought to 
have been satisfied with the comfortable situations in 
which circumstances had placed them. 

Now, I do not dispute the utility of the pursuits of one 
and all of these gentlemen. But let us not exaggerate. 

To commence with James Campbell, I am far from 
denying that a veterinary surgeon follows a most be- 
nevolent, if not exactly philanthropic, vocation. He 
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has not to wheedle and cheat horses and bullocks into 
believing, as if they were human, that they have ail- 
ments when they have none, or have none when they 
have them. If he let out flys, which he calls broughams, 
so much the better. The fares have some security that 
they will not have their necks broken, or be accessaries 
to cruelty to animals. Eegarded with reference to 
degrees of honesty, James Campbell's transfer of his 
knowledge of horseflesh to a training-ground can scarcely 
be accepted as a rise in the scale. I do not feel in- 
clined to recommend training-stables as a school of 
fastidious morality. Still, according to vulgar canons 
of dignity, I confess I should be more surprised to 
meet a vet at an At Home than the professional breeder 
or trainer of Dundee or Blair Athol. Probably there 
are persons of fashion who, in their curiosity about 
creatures of a different order from their own, would 
look out for an opportunity of cornering the illustrious 
trainer, and eliciting his estimate of the odds at New- 
market, Epsom, or Ascot. 

If, again, Thomas Inigo Campbell felt a rising emo- 
tion of rebellion against livelong condemnation to 
be the Halchester dustman, plumber, and odd man, it 
is clearly unjust to treat his venial murmurs as criminal. 
I am sure I should not like to be a scavenger, though 
I honour the men who adopt the unsavoury trade, as 
Edmund Fulleston honoured at the beginning Inigo. 
But, in the social aspect, the station conferred by the 
occupation is, when divested of the glamour shed over 
it by a Fulleston's fancy, distinctly second rate. Camp- 
bell and Mitchell cousins, hardly excepting Edmund 
Fulleston himself, had to apologize for shaking un- 
washed hands before acquaintances not of Halchester 
with Thomas Inigo, as he followed his dust-carts. A 
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paltry feeling, but not uncommon ! Yet there is a 
condition on which dust becomes golden. It is that 
there is enough of it. Then the scavenger rises into 
a sublimer air. He becomes etherealized as a contractor. 
Was Inigo to be stigmatized as a renegade because he 
desired, like a lark, thus to mount and sing above his 
native straw and mud? Certainly not, though an 
Edmund Fulleston, correctly no doubt from his point 
of view, should affirm the contrary. Drains, the drains 
of a new pleasure town, were but the first rung of the 
ladder Inigo was aspiring to mount. From drains to 
terraces, mansions, public halls, and churches, was but 
a series of steps in the career his fancy had reared for 
the glorification of himself and the Family. 

For Arthur Wellington Mitchell it is scarcely neces- 
sary to offer an apology even so strictly limited as for 
the Halchester plumber. Cavillers might contend that 
the scavengering of Halchester itself was not in a state 
so perfect as to warrant its conductor in diffusing his 
energies over a wider area. But banking at the Hal- 
chester Old Bank was universally acknowledged to 
have developed, under the earlier wariness of Arthur 
Wellington himself, a plethoric staidness and quietude 
which threatened to deepen into apoplectic lethargy. 
He had reduced it to a dot-and-go-one system, which 
ensured equally against casualties and against custom. 
A client rarely found his way within the doors. If 
one entered, he was treated as a thief on his trial for 
attempted larceny. The senior partners, Henry and 
Frederick Mawkwell, had to affect a contentment they 
did not feel with interest on their capital a little below 
what they would have received if they had retired from 
business, and invested their funds in gilt-edged secu- 
rities. Suddenly the whole concern, without change 
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of principals, woke up. The Old Bank set every local 
industry working at double speed. At the half year's 
stocktaking the three partners divided at a rate of 
eight per cent, instead of three and a half. If they 
had no cause to be dissatisfied, the bank's customers 
were delighted. By borrowers, who had been in the 
habit of finding the financial bowels of the junior but 
managing partner like brass, his return upon himself, 
and his spontaneous extension of copious banking 
facilities to various cases in very particular need of 
them, were held to require no defence. Therefore I 
shall not trouble my readers further by making any. 

In suggesting extenuating reasons as against Edmund 
Fulleston's condemnation of the Eev. Braxhall Tillotson 
Campbell for his jnurmurs, I feel that I am treading 
upon delicate ground. I do not pretend, in the first 
place, to any confidence that the Eev. Braxhall was 
incontrovertibly right in either of his contradictory 
positions on the high ruridecanal question. No direct 
evidence exists either for or against the Apostolic suc- 
cession of rural deans. Both Patristically and histori- 
cally, it is as difficult to thread our way through the 
thorny thicket of casuistry on the existence or non- 
existence of the ruridecanate as a separate order in the 
Church as it used to be to discover the clue to the 
maze, equally neglected now, of the Schleswig-Holstein 
puzzle. Even morally I agree with Edmund Fulleston 
in questioning the propriety of the responsibility incurred 
by the vicar in risking on such a ground a disruption of 
the National Church. But, on the other hand, there 
was the divine's own individual conscience. It may 
have been a pity that he had a conscience so preposter- 
ously tender. I can well perceive how its fluctuations 
marred the harmony of the Campbell-Mitchell ideal, 
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and spoilt its owner for his allotted function of trellis- 
work to Edmund Fulleston. Still, he was made so. 
Being what he was, he is to be praised, not blamed, for 
defying Church rulers, by whatever names they called 
themselves. From the worldly point of view itself, 
he was winning an amount of distinction by his heb- 
domadal diatribes against ecclesiastical usurpations 
which aroused some admiring envy in the Family of 
the whole blood, though its adopted scion continued to 
mourn. 

It pains me, in the light of certain recent circum- 
stances, to seem to criticize Edmund Fulleston's personal 
and carefully concealed loss of confidence in Ebenezer 
Mitchell. I may be suspected of a tendency to condone 
the explosion of animal spirits, under provocation how- 
ever great, at the South Sea or other meeting in 
Tottenham Court Eoad. But the insinuation would 
be equally unfair to me and to Edmund Fulleston. 
Edmund Fulleston's objection was simply to the attend- 
ance of the Nonconformist at the Minster service. So 
far as the act was committed in dudgeon, I allow that 
it is open to animadversion as a dereliction from the 
sheer bulldog obstinacy which had naturally won 
Edmund Fulleston's affections. At the same time, the 
visit, though stealthy and unostentatious, had smoothed 
away a rather formidable obstruction to Ebenezer's 
election to the mayoralty. A body of members of the 
Town Council, sufficient to incline the balance either 
way, cared absolutely nothing whether a Mayor of 
Halchester believed one theological dogma or another, 
or none ; but it resolved that the mace should be seen 
on Sunday mornings in front of the mayors pew. 
Ebenezer's presence once was as good for the purpose 
as if he had been in the constant habit of worshipping 
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among the councillors. To others, municipal wire- 
pullers, who were altogether superior to archaeological 
superstitions of the sort, the occurrence was agreeable 
as indicative that the man was no inflexible, dogged 
doctrinaire. They hailed signs of a propensity for 
shuffling, which might easily be trained into an addic- 
tion to little jobs. It was curious ; but, on the whole, 
the Nonconformist candidate's aberrations from the 
line of downright sectarian honour had multiplied his 
chances of success. If proof were desired, it was 
furnished in abundance by the demeanour of his affec- 
tionate kinsmen in Goswell and Gorhambury. They 
could not speak of, or to, or look at, him without 
the most complimentary and prophetic intimation of 
jealousy, malice, and envy. 

I have left Colonel Leversedge Campbell and Hannah 
Nelson Hoby Fulleston, n&e Mitchell, to the end, for 
the simple reason that the pliability in them, which 
had so cruelly and, I will admit, justly, disappointed 
their cousin-in-law, obviously had redounded, or, at 
any rate, might be expected to redound, to their more 
than material, to their considerable spiritual, advance- 
ment. 

Colonel Leversedge Campbell, struggling to make two 
ends meet at Talavera House on his half pay, eked out 
by a very moderate patrimony, was a pitiful, if an heroic, 
figure. The waste of his iron will, his austerity of 
discipline, the splendour of his military rank, and the 
wit and wisdom gathered from the barracks and mess- 
room, upon the trivialities of domestic economy was 
deplorable. Reasonable as was the affliction of Edmund 
Fulleston at his determination to contribute his extra- 
ordinary gifts to the service of industrial life, the gain 
to himself, to the Family indirectly, and as indirectly 
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to the promotion of the commerce which is England's 
backbone, may be regarded as immense. There was 
gallantry in it too. The readiness of inexperienced 
amateurs to join the boards of companies of long stand- 
ing always is highly creditable to the faith without 
works of all concerned. The confidence justifies actual 
enthusiasm when a company is new and untried. As 
much hardihood may be shown in touting for a guinea 
in a city board-room as in charging a battery. Colonel 
Leversedge showed no less. That is to say, he would 
have, had the opportunity come, as was not yet the 
case. Not that the accident of the delay in his election 
into half a dozen directorates affects the argument. Ai 
soon as it should have become known that Colonel 
Leversedge Campbell was willing to figure on a board, 
he would be certain to be chosen. Though we may 
sorrow with his late worshipper that he should have 
sunk war in trade, it is incontrovertible that six or 
more well-paid directorships of prosperous companies 
would have breathed a new spirit into the housekeeping 
of Talavera House. 

Lastly, there is Hannah. If I be asked whether she 
had been improved by the marriage which had horribly 
disconcerted Edmund Fulleston, I should unhesitatingly 
reply that she ought to have been. 1 am by no means 
disputing Edmund Fnlleston's right to be aggrieved. 
The maiden mistress of Parthenope could be a prop to 
a masculine cousin-in-law. Decorum forbade the wife 
of the Rev. Nelson Hoby to preserve that character. 
But see what she had acquired for herself in exchange. 
First, she had obtained a young, if reverend, bridegroom, 
in sympathy with her own revised theological tenets, 
and endowed with a magnificent will, and mighty hands. 
The consequence had been no little modification of 
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household, and more than household, ways. The Bev. 
Nelson Hoby had no taste for Japanese art or half- 
tones. ^Esthetic teas, which he had fondly loved, 
were henceforth forbidden to him by his medical 
adviser, Dr. Wilberforce F. Harriss. For them were 
substituted bachelor dinners, at which Mrs. Nelson 
Hoby was not tyrannically ordered, like Queen Vashti, 
to appear. Every room was a smoking-room, and the 
tobacco was shag. The Mitchell money was husbanded 
in every sense of the term. There is no use in affecting 
that the lady liked all this. But can everybody, should 
everybody, have all that she likes ? Would it be whole- 
some? Would it be moral? Would it be conjugal? 
Gradually Mrs. Nelson Hoby was recognizing in acts 
the truth herself. A happy household that at Par- 
thenope promised to be, if domestic happiness consists 
in the absence of all locking of wheels, and discord of 
tones, and in an assurance for the lord and master that 
he may bring without notice a friend home to dine and 
sleep, with no black looks from his spouse, and no more 
than an occasional red eye. 

Thus, examined individually, the several chiefs of 
the Campbell-Mitchell Family may be thought to deserve 
no condign condemnation, but rather approval, for their 
strivings after a change. If, for the most part, they had 
not, down to the present stage in their history, succeeded, 
or only to an inchoate degree, in effecting it, they seem 
to be scarcely culpable for their dissatisfaction at the 
failure. Discontent is the hotbed of genius. Without 
it the world would have had no Moses, Job, Isaiah, 
Thucydides, Socrates, Demosthenes, Alexander, Caesar, 
Mahomet, Cromwell, Pope, Chatterton, Burns, Byron, 
Disraeli, or "Sir Eoger Tichborne." In that fruitful 
bed all the heads of the Family, at the present stage in 
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their history, undoubtedly were sweltering and seething. 
From it and them, if they had genius, something con- 
siderable was as sure to rise as scum on the surface of 
a stew-pan. Necessarily the condition had to be fulfilled ; 
and it is not for me to say that it could be. I really 
do not know whether the Campbell-Mitchell blood 
contained genius in a state of solution. Time will 
show. So much, at all events, was in its favour that 
nothing of the kind had as yet risen to the top, and 
been skimmed off and dissipated. Whatever there was 
of it was there safe. But of the discontent I am 
sure. 

It was visible everywhere, and to all. Halchester 
nervously watched it hovering, as the lurid cloud which 
heralds the earthquake, above the crests of Goswell and 
Gorhambury. The subject town almost saw and felt 
the opposite hillsides in the act of sliding slowly down- 
wards. In awe it held its breath, uncertain of the 
shock to itself from the deadly collision. Though it 
could not tell what strange convulsions the dark canopy 
hid, it knew that the internal malaise of its lords was 
rendering it horribly uncomfortable. Dr. Paget bolused 
it unmercifully. His brother James harassed it with 
perpetual importunities for settlement of its accounts 
for cobs and broughams. Eldon haled it up once a 
week before the County Court. Inigo left its dust-holes 
unemptied for weeks. Sackville wore in everyday life 
the scowl of Macbeth. Ebenezer took it out in the 
reduced quality of his teas and dried fruits for the 
exhausting unction of his mixed Congregationalism. 
Arthur Wellington whipped the Mawkwell brethren 
with scorpions; and the condescending finger of the 
Colonel turned all it touched into grovelling worms. 
As for the fair Hannah, she understood her conjugal 
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duty too well not to reserve all her wifely meekness 
for consumption beside the domestic hearth. Abroad 
she displayed a double measure of her high old 
spirit. 

It was not a happy period for the vassals, and it is 
not to be supposed that it was better for the Montagues 
and Capulets above. Whatever the nature of the 
disturbance, whether growing pains or earthquake 
spasms, the effect upon the special Campbell-Mitchell 
temper was disastrous. Every member of the connec- 
tion was born captious, envious, and jealous, as I 
explained long since. In the normal state of things, 
each was as suspicious, as any pig in a sty, of the plots 
of the rest for draining an unfair proportion out of the 
trough. The feeling swelled to fury in a crisis like the 
present. Not a Campbell or Mitchell of them all but 
recognized, lamented, and reprobated the abominable 
greediness of the rest for promotion. With the respect, 
perhaps exaggerated, for one another's ability to mount 
which they naturally cherished, they were ever on the 
watch for some nefarious attempt to rise above the dead 
level. Just now each, as casually he craned his neck 
forward, observed with lofty disgust that a multitude 
of other necks were craning equally in advance. Hating 
the insane, the contemptible ambition, they yet perceived 
whither duty pointed, and followed. While they grieved 
individually over the needless unsettlement, none of 
them were going to be so false to the hereditary 
traditions as to let cousins, of various degrees and 
removes, wallow in the world's rich mud unsupported. 
They were what they were, the solid, the respectable 
Campbells and Mitchells, through this habit of massing 
themselves against all external interests. In the ventures 
of one or other of them into strange circumstances and 
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combinations, they preserved the old tactics. So, down 
from their highland lairs they came, like a troop of 
wolves, jostling, snarling, and snapping, but hungering 
for spoil, and ready to hunt it down in concert, and 
rend and devour it, snarlingly and snappingly, together. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



FBICTION AND EXPLOSIONS. 

It was a curious state of things. Everybody in and 
about Halchester was restless and perturbed, and ready 
to find fault with everybody else. Everybody had 
cause to regard everybody suspiciously, yet nobody 
was to blame. At the same time, everybody, though 
innocent, was bearing the penalties of guilt, in the 
sense that he was being subjected to serious dis- 
appointments. 

Of the future of Edmund Fulleston's just expectations 
I need not speak. It was cruel ; yet, as I have shown, 
the several principal members of the Family were not 
particularly criminal in respect of it. They had merely 
been obeying the law of humanity, which commands 
movement and progress. Perhaps Edmund Fulleston 
himself might have been better reconciled to the con- 
sequent displacement of the supports on which he had 
successively relied, if he could have felt that the 
scaffoldings and stays, suddenly struck from under him, 
had been utilized for grander objects. His misery, and 
theirs, was that, for the present, they appeared to have 
shifted to the descending rather than the ascending 
scale. That was the vexatiousness of the change for all 
concerned, including Halchester. That, as I have 
indicated, groaned under the resulting soreness of its 
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suzerains, though, in a superior degree even to them, it 
really had been without offence. 

All the Family had eaten of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, without having definitely 
tasted the good. Look at Paget Campbell. He was 
become fully aware of his marvellous medical insight, 
yet had to go on compacting pills and mixing 
effervescing liquors. Sackville had to assort woollens, 
when he should have been bowing in answer to the 
frantic applause of the Lyceum. Arthur Wellington 
had to go through the nauseous formality of soothing the 
scruples of the Mawkwells concerning the Old Bank's 
new and spirited finance. Eldon was serving petty 
writs instead of storming the woolsack. Ebenezer was 
being prayed for by his old fellow-worshippers as an 
apostate. Inigo was still dust-collecting and what he 
called plumbing. James had but caught a glimpse of 
the large turf life he loved, to be reminded of the im- 
possibility of its realization for him. The Rev. Braxhall 
had never been able to provoke his meek and wary old 
Diocesan to a controversial duel. No vacancy had yet 
been made for the Colonel on the boards which were 
dying to hail him colleague. Finally, Hannah had dis- 
covered that a lover may adore Japanese curios before 
marriage and lose the taste after. 

They felt, moreover, one and all, that there was 
thunder in the air. They knew they were approaching 
a crisis, and they did not much mind how soon it was 
precipitated. 

The Simkinson Brethren had learnt with pain that 
Sackville was in the habit of appearing late in his glass 
cage. They had set inquiries on foot, and the por- 
tentous fact had been brought to their notice that he was 
a chief associate of the Hodmersfield Thespians. It was 
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a staggering fact, on which they had been compelled to 
confer severely with him. He had been acting the 
previous night the part of Coriolanus, and he responded 
to their remonstrances in the true Soman patrician 
tone. 

Worse still was the Essendon Eectory difficulty. 
The rural dean, the Eev. — Robins, the perpetual 
curate, moved by a malcontent churchwarden, positively 
had been so insolent as to visit Essendon and direct the 
lopping of an elm which threatened the roofs both of 
the church and the rectory. The Eev. Braxhall boiled 
over with rage. He answered by advising the Eev. — 
Robins to mind his own business. Possibly, as the 
resources at the command of rural deans for en- 
forcing their authority are not very ample, he might 
have been left with the honours of war, but for the 
unfair intervention of a gust of wind. A sudden 
summer gale, following a week of torrid heat, snapped a 
huge branch. It fell on the church, which it severely 
damaged. Thereupon the rural dean resumed his im- 
pertinences. He ordered repairs at the vicar's expense, 
and hinted at further proceedings. Indignantly the 
vicar replied, not to the rural dean, but to the Bishop. 
The domestic chaplain wrote, supporting, by the Bishop's 
directions, the rural dean. The vicar sent the corre- 
spondence to the local papers. The Liberal journal 
applauded; the Conservative journal mocked. The 
Rev. Braxhall answered the comments of the Tory 
editor in such a tone that the Bishop summoned him to 
the palace, and administered a dignified rebuke. 

It ought to have been fortunate for him that, on his 
return, he met Edmund Fulleston. Fulleston, as need 
scarcely be said, recommended peace and submissiveness. 
He dwelt on the duty the inferior clergy owed to their 
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superiors — Bishops and rural deans. He enforced the 
claims of humility by the personal authority enjoyed 
by the vicar in the diocese in virtue of his notorious 
learning and eloquence. There was no fear, he urged, 
that deference on his part to an unbecoming use of 
episcopal prerogatives would be misconstrued ; for he 
understood, from excellent private information, that the 
poor old Prelate was in a state of the utmost alarm. 
Somebody, he would not say who, had, it seemed, sug- 
gested to his lordship the possibility that the Eev. 
Braxhall might, in anger at the unworthy treatment he 
had received, resign his benefice. The thought of the 
scandal of the migration of all . those extraordinary 
powers and virtues elsewhere had cast the Bishop into a 
fever of agitation. Fxdleston could answer for it that at 
the first notification by the vicar of such a design his 
lordship would repent in sackcloth and ashes. Not 
that Fulleston advised recourse to a shaft of that 
envenomed kind. On the contrary, he conjured the 
divine by all that was sacred to restrain himself. The 
vicar took his advice so far as to -bottle up his wrath 
and keep it warm. 

Then it was Paget Campbell. Paget, as we know, 
had long been preparing to take flight With talents 
like his, he was preposterously misplaced in a Goswell 
dispensary. He felt it, and owed it to himself to show 
his humble patients that they were occupying the 
precious time of a potentially fashionable physician 
under false pretences. He was breaking them in, for 
the near period when they must be content with rougher 
ministrations befitting their lowly condition, by squaring 
their pills and embittering their draughts. Doubtless 
he had spoilt them by the former perfection of his 
treatment. They had the audacity to complain of 
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gritty and musty drugs. Mutinous borough policemen 
declared they had seen the doctor tipsy, and motions 
were carried at meetings of the Hearts of Oak and 
the Eechabite and Friendly Flag clubs for his dis- 
missal from his posts of medical officer. Verily, as 
he told himself in manly sorrow for human ingrati- 
tude, he had been an idiot, in his kindness for that 
hole of a Goswell, to put off the fulfilment of his 
natural destiny. 

Ebenezer Mitchell's grievances against the Eev. 
Spurgeon Abrams had already been so many and dire 
that, it might have been supposed, it was impossible to 
add another. Yet room was found. The back yard 
of the Emporium, though yielding a site for Gerizim 
chapel, had always been treated as otherwise still an 
appurtenance of the shop. So part of it unquestionably 
was. Packing-cases of figs, cans of fruit, and biscuit- 
boxes covered the whole. One Wednesday afternoon, 
Ebenezer, seated in his parlour over his books, was 
surprised to see the chapel pew-opener piling the whole 
of the litter by the wall of the Emporium. He called 
from the window angrily to inquire the meaning of the 
act. The man, who once cringed before him, spoke up 
like a freeborn Briton. " Open-air service," was his 
curt explanation. Soon the cracked bell began to 
tinkle, and the congregation assembled. Diminished 
in numbers, it made it up in fervour. Into the hot air 
the hymns rose like molten brass. Ebenezer recognized 
one voice, his wife's. The prayers were all aglow, sleek, 
straying bellwethers being particularly exhorted to 
return from their olive-yards and spice-gardens to the 
fold. At the end, through his open casement, the 
passion-pale, flabby grocer heard notice given that, 
during the summer months, the afternoons of Wednesday 

p 
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and Friday would be set apart for intercession for 
Sadducees and Pharisees. 

As soon as the dispersion of the congregation, in- 
clusive of Mrs. Ebenezer, left the exit free, off he went 
to Eldon's office. He compared the deed of demise of 
the chapel site with the plan. After careful perusal 
and inspection, Eldon explained to him that all was 
in order. The whole yard, to the opening into the 
Emporium's coal-cellar, had been conveyed to the chapel 
trustees. He bad nothing to do but grin and bear it. 
There was but one chance. If be listened from his 
window carefully, he might hear slanderous expressions 
respecting himself, on which he might found an action 
for damages. He mentioned various insulting phrases 
which were likely to be used, and would answer his 
purpose for litigation. 

Ab Ebenezer quitted the lawyer's office, he shook 
figuratively off his feet the dust of the Emporium. Was 
this the way in which Halchester, Gerizim chapel, and 
the wife of his bosom behaved to their Moralist, then- 
ruling elder, their Ebenezer? He gave himself, and 
his chapel and Emporium, if not Mrs. Ebenezer, notice 
to part company. 

Colonel Leversedge Campbell's case was rather pecu- 
liar, though hardly less critical than Ebenezer Mitchell's. 
His qualification in the proprietary of the Clarified 
Thames Butter Corporation, Limited, assured him a 
seat on the Board, with an income from fees of £400. 
It was compatible with other directorships. Four others, 
with payments averaging £300, would enable him to 
maintain Talavera House and bis own rank suitably. 
If his thousand shares in the company brought, in 
dividends, even no more than £1 a year per share, the 
total, without count of accumulations, would amount to 
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£25,000 for the quarter of a century of life upon which 
he might fairly reckon. Meanwhile, with his normal 
prudence, he had only moderately increased his ex- 
penditure. Still, he had been experiencing a slight 
pecuniary embarrassment, when, as ill luck would have 
it, the Corporation notified a call of ten shillings a 
share. He did not know what he should have done, 
had it not been for the Old Bank. That obliging fellow, 
Jen kin aim, happened to have been left in charge, and 
accommodated him at once. At the same time, as the 
Colonel told himself with a round military ejaculation, 
those tortoises up in the City must bestir themselves a 
bit. He was not young enough to be waiting longer 
for his guineas. How was the campaign to be carried 
on ? That was the question ; and he would have an 
answer forthwith. He insisted upon it ! 

Robert Hardwicke Eldon Mitchell was in want, not 
of money, but of more money. Neither had he brilliant 
prospects, like the Colonel's. That was the pity of it. 
He was simply collecting small debts, and defending 
poachers, in this starving Halcheater, when he felt 
it in him to be steering young marquises and infant 
companies in and out of the legal and financial quick- 
sands incident to the gilded youth, whether of the 
aristocracy or of finance. Stories of the Liberator and 
Trust Companies fired his emulation. I hope sincerely 
my readers do not suspect him of wishing to act 
fraudulently and illegally. On the contrary, his anger 
was continually being kindled against the clumsiness 
with which less adroit legal wits than his blundered 
into crime. He loved, as if it were a game, to detect 
the meeting of the ways at which this or that financier 
had been allowed to thrust himself within the fangs of 
the law, when, with better forensic advice, he might 
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have kept his freedom, spoils, and reputation. As a 
man, especially as a Campbell-Mitchell, he abhorred 
chicanery. As a lawyer, he despised the clumsiness 
which exposed to a prosecution. If a speculator were 
a cheat, so much the worse for his character and his 
future. But, as he indignantly represented, the man's 
turpitude did not excuse his legal advisers for neglect- 
ing to open a postern by which he might have eluded 
the penal consequences. He was confident that he 
could have piloted many a bewildered commercial 
gambler out of his embarrassments. It was distraction 
to think, in a hole like Devereux Chambers, of the fees 
which would have rewarded his perspicacity. 

Circumstances were very much to blame for denying 
him the sphere lie needed. But he might have been 
inclined to allow them a longer rope but for a super- 
fluously aggravating accident. The Manor of Gorham- 
luiry. of which ho was steward, marched for a con- 
Miilonihlo distance with Eushclyffe. By an inadvertence 
which the lord, Eobinson Appleton, imputed— wrongly' 
it tuny bo believed— to the steward's laxity, evidence 
that a tongue of land running into Eushclyffe belonged 
to (Jorhimibury had not been forthcoming at the pre- 
ceding Assizes. It was a^udged to Eushclyffe, and 
Applclon was furious. He dismissed Eldon, and posi- 
tively appointed in his place the obscure F. F. Jones! 
IsMous income was diminished one-half at a blow 
The injury to his professional pride was yet more 
grievous, lie meditated how he could retaliate like a 
umu of spirit. His intimate acquaintance with Gor- 
Immbury enabled him to see, without any breach of 
professional honour, at how many points, beside that 
recently in question, a lord of Eushclyffe could annoy 
Mr. ItoMiiMon Appleton. Ah, if he were but actin<* 
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for the Manor of Rushclyffe ! Obviously, thoughts thus 
vindictive were not in accordance with the perfect 
Christian character. But I never regarded Eldon Mit- 
chell as a model Christian. If any expressions of my 
admiration for him professionally have misled my 
readers into believing that he was, I hereby apologize. 
As it was, he was as ready to explode as any heathen 
hero. From the same unchastened point of view, it 
may be considered unlucky that he could not as yet 
see the remotest prospect of a realization of his 
vengeance. 

James Campbell in some respects was better, but 
was in others worse, off than any of the famous cousin- 
hood, except, perhaps, Hannah, to whom, as her fortune 
has been matrimonially made, I do not propose at 
present to refer further. James, it will be remembered, 
was become owner of the Sandhills. The property, 
which included various dilapidated buildings, was 
especially valuable with a view to the future racecourse. 
Immense profits, it had been calculated, would be 
gained by tr ainin g horses for the very valuable stakes 
and cups, which the syndicate for the establishment of 
the Rushclyffe races had determined to provide. Ex- 
perts like Owen and Lewis had been negotiating on a 
basis of fifty per cent. James, who meant to do the 
thing altogether on the square, would be satisfied with 
twenty-five to thirty. 

But there had been a block somewhere. The wealthy 
syndicate had not yet arranged for the hire of the race- 
course and the institution of meetings. Underhand 
intrigues had been practised. Fulleston let out casually 
that Lewis and Owen, in their spite at having been out- 
witted by James, had been furtively at work. Though 
they had not succeeded, and had no hope of succeeding, 
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in knocking the contemplated course on the head, they 
were keeping it back. Unfortunately, James could not 
afford to wait. A mortgage of £5750 at six per cent, 
means the payment every half-year of €172 10s. On 
an income not exceediug, from all sources, horse- 
doctoring, rack-renting, and job-mastering, £850, such 
a charge is heavy. The comfort of the domestic hearth 
of Gladiateur Lodge was seriously disturbed by futile 
requisitions on Mrs. James Camptell's part for sums to 
settle the weekly bills. That leech, Jeremiah F. Foster, 
would be in another week or two claiming his half- 
yearly dues through F. F. Jones. For the life of him, 
James could not tell where he was to find the money. 
There was not the shadow of a chance of help from the 
bank. Arthur Wellington's first question would be 
about title-deeds, and they were all in the hands of 
Jones for liis client. James perambulated his premises 
malignantly chewing an odorous straw, which he had 
picked up inadvertently from the litter at a stable door. 
Not a penny of revenue came from the Sandhills, where 
one or another structure continuallv tlireatened to 
collapse. At the Oaks, the Paddocks, and in St. Leger 
Gardens he was no more than a receiver. At Gladiateur 
Lodge he was a mere tenant on sufferance. 

The wound from which Thomas Indigo Campbell 
suffered was in the most sensitive part. It was in the 
imagination, which heals slowly. For years he had 
been longing for a wider area for the employment of 
his varied powers. Every cell of his brain was occupied 
by a complete pleasure town, all the work of his archi- 
tectural genius, with Terraces, Avenues, Markets, Halls, 
and Churches, Theatres, and Museums, all inscribed 
legibly with the name of the designer — that is, his. The 
several plans were concentrated in Rushclyffe, for which 
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he believed he held a charter, a monopoly, a patented 
idea. Suddenly the beautiful fantasy had taken shape. 
He held a commission, at least the promise of a com- 
mission, from the Corporation for the Development of 
Native Spas. The simple title breathed of money and 
energy. Messrs. Hawke and Blizard were themselves 
on the board. Their names were printed on a list they 
had shown him. They had virtually appointed him 
Curator of the Drains of Rushclyffe Wells. He knew 
what he intended by drains, and had been preparing 
for large things. 

Already he had been taking his measures for the 
collection of a staff on a scale to execute the necessary 
operations. Meanwhile he felt able to employ a rather 
different tone in dealing with existing functions. He 
had notified the Halchester authorities that he could 
undertake no fresh watering and scavengering contracts 
at the old rates. With a proper self-respect, he judged 
that he was worth more. Within the past few days 
he had been informed that the board was not inclined 
to raise its terms. It was discouraging. But a greater 
disaster had followed. He had learnt of it through 
Edmund Fulleston. Always helpful, notwithstanding 
the wreck of his ideals, Fulleston had requested London 
financial friends, who, as we know, would, much to his 
shame, maintain openly their old intimacy with him, 
to keep him informed of any enterprises affecting his 
Goswell and Gorhambury connections. Late one even- 
ing he received a cutting from the Cent, per Cent. Gazette. 
It was in small type, but big in moral importance. The 
paragraph, headed " Snuffed Out," announced, without 
circumlocution or a decent expression of regret, that 
the Corporation for the Development of Native Spas 
had been wound up on a creditor's application. The 
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creditor, it was added, was the Ball and Crown Dis- 
count Company. 

Off sped kindly Edmund to Gothic Cottage. If a 
friend had suffered a calamity, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that he should hear of it forthwith, and 
especially before going to bed. The good Samaritan 
accomplished his mission successfully, deserving the 
more praise that he met with scant thanks. How was 
it to be expected that Inigo should be grateful for early 
news of the dissipation of his fondest visions ? He had 
founded so much upon the Corporation's drains, and 
the whole drainage had tumbled into ruin along with 
the Corporation. He had been content, for a beginning, 
to go on piling up muck, but he had bargained that 
henceforth it was to be, not little muck, but much 
muck ! Was he now to go to the Halchester Town 
Clerk's offices, and beg to be allowed to send in a new 
and cheaper tender ? 

At all events, it might have been supposed that 
Arthur Wellington Mitchell was fairly contented. He 
had put business at the Old Bank upon a fresh and 
livelier footing. The swing doors were swinging per- 
petually. Coins and notes rattled and rustled inces- 
santly across the counters. The cellars overflowed with 
deed-cases. If Henry and Frederick Mawkwell were 
not satisfied with dividends on their capital twice as 
large as they had ever received, they ventured upon no 
murmuring in their junior partner's hearing. By a 
habit of scowling, rarely diversified by a sneering smile, 
he had drilled them into due submission. So long as 
he did not accelerate the pace beyond the rate it had 
as yet attained, there is no reason why matters should 
not have gone on in their course without any particular 
convulsion. 
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Unluckily, Arthur Wellington had entered upon a 
spirited policy rather too late. He had to make up for 
lost time, and he committed the mistake of hurrying 
willing, or not unwilling, cattle. 

Sir Peter Hablothwaite, as has been mentioned, was 
lord of the Manor of Eushclyffe. Being, as has also 
been mentioned, a man of ideas, he was in a chronic 
state of impecuniosity. An idea on a scale unusually 
large even for him had recently burst up, and he was 
blowing another. Between the old and the new, he 
was in very urgent straits. Under the pressure of them, 
he resolved on a step he had hitherto strenuously 
refused to entertain. He had decided to sell Eushclyffe 
Chase. He had faith in the capabilities of the Chase. 
He was very obstinate in his belief that, notwithstand- 
ing the failures he had himself experienced, it must 
sooner or later turn into a fashionable watering-place. 
He could not bear to cut himself off from a share in 
its gorgeous future. Still, when the choice lay between 
a surrender of the Chase and the condemnation to 
sterility of a sure device for converting chalk into 
cheese, he could not hesitate. He brought the muni- 
ments into the bank parlour, and offered to sell the 
manor, ruins, rights, and all for £50,000. That is to 
say, it was virtually all. The merest fragment, con- 
taining one of the wells said to be medicinal, he had 
conveyed, with half an acre of ground, to a Mrs. Smith, 
a laundress at Somertown. She wanted it, he had 
understood, for a drying-ground. 

Arthur Wellington made a brief computation. The 
property was worth £100,000 at lowest. When he 
had finished with his figures, he raised his head and 
said "Done." It was the Field-marshal's way, im- 
proved upon by the banker. Sir Peter left with the 
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Old Bank's engagement to pay him £50,000 upon that 
day three months. 

It was a master stroke. Jenkinson entered as the 
transaction was being concluded. He heard enough 
to comprehend the whole, being sagacious, attentive, 
and sympathetic. To a young, bright, and energetic 
mind like his, a commercial adventure of such propor- 
tions was fascinating. His enthusiasm was excited by 
the boldness and foresightedness of Arthur Wellington. 
Happening to have to do an errand in the town, he 
met Edmund Fulleston, while he was full of the busi- 
ness. I admit he ought not to have chattered of bank 
affairs to anybody. Indeed, he generally was scrupu- 
lously reserved. On the present occasion he was over- 
excited. He knew, too, that he could rely on Edmund 
Fulleston's discretion. Moreover, he was aware of 
Fulleston's affection for Arthur Wellington, which 
would certainly hinder him from injurious breaches of 
confidence. For the same reason, he was sure that the 
new proof of the banker's extraordinary financial skill 
must give his friend excessive pleasure. From one or 
another, or all of these motives combined, young Jenkin- 
son communicated the tidings to Edmund Fulleston. 
I do not say he was right. I am merely explaining 
how very virtuous were his intentions. 

More virtuous intentions followed. Edmund Fulles- 
ton was taking a constitutional. He may, or may not, 
have originally proposed to walk towards Cuthbert 
Grange. In any case, the satisfaction he felt at 
Jenkinson's intelligence instinctively turned his feet in 
that direction. As it happened, Fred Mawkwell, the 
orchid-fancier, was on his way, as could be seen from 
the road, to one of his houses. Fulleston, a passionate 
admirer of orchids, took the liberty to accompany him. 
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Henry Mawkwell was about the grounds, and joined 
them. After much talk on the new Serpulis gigantiflora, 
Fulleston was saying good-bye, when, with his morbid 
desire to please, and from inability to recollect any other 
agreeable topic, he congratulated the pair on their latest 
financial coup. He called them, ridiculously enough if 
he did not mean the title for Arthur Wellington, the 
dynamitaxds of banking. 

They looked at him in mild astonishment, and he at 
once perceived the sad error he had committed. But 
there was nothing to be done but to divulge under 
additional pledges of confidence on poor young Jenkin- 
son's behalf. Though, as well as he could, he mangled 
the tale with his stutter, he had to get out the whole, if 
piecemeal. He could see, with some pained surprise, 
that after all the brothers were not gratified. To the 
utmost of his power he tried to set the matter in a 
taking light. Worthless as was the soil, a light sand, 
and with malarious spots, he represented that it was 
healthy in other parts. Miserable as had been Sir 
Peter's failure to puff the place into a residential suburb 
and health resort, he had no doubt but that the expendi- 
ture of unlimited capital would be more successful. As 
he showed by examples, the proverb of the folly of 
throwing good money after bad was occasionally dis- 
proved. At any rate, it was a comfort to know that the 
Old Bank could afford a little extravagance. 

When he had bowed himself out with all the cheer- 
fulness he could force into his voice in the face of the 
evident dismay of two very worthy souls, they con- 
sulted long and gravely. In the very critical emergency 
they discovered, to their own astonishment, a fund of 
solid courage. They ordered their brougham and drove 
to the bank, in time to catch Arthur Wellington. They 
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required then and there an account of the bargain with 
the baronet. Calling for the books, they catechized him 
on many other large loans, sales, and discounts which 
they saw entered. His answers, short and contemptuous, 
did no: satisfy them. In a state of mingled indignation 
and alarm, they demanded of him a solemn engagement 
that henceforth he would commit the bank to no outlay 
on an extensive scale without prior communication with 
them. To that he vouchsafed no reply whatever, but 
took down his hat from its peg, and with a silent bow, 
no: too courteous, left the parlour and the premises. 

Thev sat oil :*yinu? in vain to pick their way through 
the rlcuresL Dwy * a: ^ ^ e sen* * clerk, who could 
help ihes: bus litsle. They sought aid vainly of all the 
<*»*£ dll tb* v came to Jenkinson, the youngest. There 
^^ li^hs instantaneously. He knew everything. He 
had :Ve art of enabling them to know everything. After 
fccr hours of incessant labour, they could have passed 
« exaaaination creditably in the year's operations of 
their own tank. It was the one satisfaction they 
tftHtved. Otherwise the spectacle of reckless specula- 
noti \kued «uu* horrified them. In unutterable sadness 
jfcev shook hands with Jenkinson, and drove home, in 
^'dubious hope that night might bring counsel. 

After the habit of restless nights succeeding to 
troubled days, the interval imparted both to them and 
to Arthur Wellington a clear sense of their wishes, but 
jjd not reveal as plainly how they were to be accom- 
plished. The brothers desired eagerly to be released 
ftxun their junior partner, who, they feared, had taken 
oither to drink or to softening of the brain. But they 
were confronted by a commonplace difficulty. Under 
their agreement with him they had power to separate at 
any tinu\ subject to a liability to pay him the value of 
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his share, to be reckoned on the basis of the previous 
twelvemonth's profits. With the feverish rise in the 
amount through his banking innovations, the sum 
would be large. For the time he had emptied the 
exchequer. Wealthy as they still were, notwith- 
standing their recent and uncertain liabilities, they did 
not see how they were to raise the money instantly 
without inconvenient disclosures. 

Arthur Wellington, on his side, was as eager to leave 
these ungrateful, insolent capitalists to their own 
miserable lethargy. The obstacles were two. In the 
first place, the partnership deed gave him no power to 
insist upon a dissolution, and he could not imagine 
that the Mawkwells would take the initiative. They 
would never dare to carry on the bank without his 
assistance. In the second place, he was enamoured of 
the Eushclyffe purchase. He discerned the most mag- 
nificent possibilities in it. He could not bear the 
thought of leaving the Old Bank with that treasure in 
its clutches for the behoof of two cold-blooded reptiles. 

How the opposing views would have been' reconciled 
I cannot conceive, had it not been for the benevolent 
intervention of Edmund Fulleston. Without hi™ the 
junior partner in the Old Bank and his seniors might 
have been condemned to go indefinitely on glowering at 
one another. But he undertook, with his own inimitable 
adroitness, the part of the honest broker. 

Like the early bird of fable, he was at the Grange by 
nine o'clock in the morning. The brothers had already 
breakfasted, and were debating what they should do. 
Fulleston's demeanour on the previous afternoon had 
given him the privileges and duties of confidential 
friendship. He always became very easily a confidential 
friend. He was told what the brothers would have 
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liked, and the pecuniary impediments. As it happened, 
he had the means of removing these. He asked the 
approximate cost of paying Arthur Wellington out. Not 
that he recommended it ; on the contrary, he deprecated 
it tearfully. Still, if it had to be done, by a strange 
chance, a change of investments, he had the money at 
Messrs. Mawkwell's disposal. On their staff was, he 
believed, a namesake of his own, a very honourable, 
capable young man. Both brothers acquiesced warmly. 
Well, let them substitute him for Arthur Wellington. 
The price of Arthur Wellington's share would be G. F. 
Jenkinson's capital. The Mawkwells would have ac- 
cepted a crossing-sweeper instead of Arthur Wellington. 
Besides, they had been captivated by Jenkinson's 
appearance of modest efficiency. They assented to all 
Edmund Fulleston's conditions, and wrote at once to 
Arthur Wellington to dissolve their partnership with 
him. 

Arthur Wellington, the first time for forty-five years, 
Sundays and holidays excepted, had not gone to the 
bank. The Mawkwells' letter found him in his rooms 
at the Terrace, and Edmund Fulleston found him there 
too. He had just received and read the notice from his 
partners. He sat pompous, red, and truculent, beside 
himself with rage, with the letter open before him, as 
Fulleston recognized. Fulleston was not supposed to 
be acquainted with the crisis of the day before, and was 
naively afraid that he was unwell. Then the storm 
burst. Arthur Wellington told him of the glorious 
bargain with Sir Peter, and of the Mawkwells' shameful 
conduct. They must be punished, he declared ; and he 
should chastise them by abandoning them. In bravado 
they had given him notice of a dissolution of partner- 
ship. He would gladly take them at their word but for 
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Rushclyffe. To think of pitiful cowards like them 
messing and muddling with Rushclyffe ! 

Thereupon once more Fulleston showed himself the 
useful creature he was. When he believed that a 
particular character pertained to a man, he could not 
bear that he should change it. He had remonstrated, 
struggled, in every possible way, against the shifting 
of proper Campbell-Mitchell parts. How bitterly he 
had sorrowed for the original perversion of solid three- 
per-cent. or two-and-threequarter-per-cent. Arthur Wel- 
lington into a speculator, we all remember. When, 
however, a friend would be a turncoat, then Fulleston 
helped him into the reversed sleeves frankly, even 
cheerfully. He no longer felt that his conscience was 
implicated. Thus, as Arthur Wellington was become 
a common financial juggler, he was ready to put him 
into a position to juggle effectually. He was mentally 
of full age, in possession of as many wits as he was 
ever likely to own. Consequently, the business of his 
associates was to accelerate, if possible, his passage in 
the direction whither he was bound. 

Acting on this good and gracious principle, Fulleston, 
just as he had that morning accommodated the two 
Mawkwells, was enabled also, by a happy coincidence, 
to accommodate Arthur Wellington with the precise 
means he needed for his departure from Egypt, that is, 
the Old Bank, with the spoil he coveted. 

We have heard of Pearce Adams, the Travelling 
Director of the Ball and Crown Discount Company. 
He had never, it appears, renounced the idea of opening 
up Rushclyffe. He clung to the further hope, which 
he had audaciously conceived after meeting him, of 
annexing Arthur Wellington and Rushclyffe both 
together. Fulleston was perfectly aware of the obstinate 
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\fcM\\u» though delicacy had prevented him froni dis- 
\-U«m£ it to the banker. Now that Arthur Wel- 
lington's fond desire was to quit the Old Bank, and 
lo dovoto himself to Rushclyffe, Fulleston saw that 
cho duties of friendship required him to co-operate. 
l^uriously enough, he had in his pocket at the moment 
a tot t or. and also a telegram, from Pearce Adams. He 
atntntncrod out the contents. They were remarkable, 
and would, at an earlier period, have been portentous. 
Tho Wall and Crown had, Adams wrote, finally re- 
solved to open a branch in Halchester High Street. The 
impelling motive was a determination, if possible, to 
acquire and develop Rushclyffe. He and his colleagues 
hud made up their minds that it was a most valuable 
proi>orty. The sole doubt with them was whether they 
could discover a local director. Fulleston's friend, 
Arthur Wellington Mitchell, was the exact person. 
Wut he supposed, after Fulleston's positive statements, 
there was no chance of persuading him to give up his 
wretched junior partnership in a provincial bank, which 
ho was working up to an amazing pitch of success. 
Adams had twice already commissioned Fulleston to 
negotiate with him. Would he negotiate a third time ? 
Arthur Wellington sternly inquired the meaning of 
the allusion to previous invitations. In much con- 
fusion, Fulleston had to confess that he had suppressed 
them, thinking that Arthur Wellington was better 
placed with the Old Bank than with a rackety con- 
cern like the Ball and Crown. For his kind thought- 
fulness he was rewarded, as on a former occasion, with 
a curse for an officious idiot. However, Arthur Wel- 
lington had no time to waste on the past. What he 
insisted upon knowing now was if that were the end 
of the correspondence. Fulleston admitted that it was 
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not. Somebody, probably an eavesdropping clerk, or 
it might be Sir Peter, had reported the sale of the 
Chase to the Old Bank. His account of the transaction 
must have been wired to London. In any case, Fulles- 
ton had received an extraordinary telegram from Pearce 
Adams that morning. It was the main reason for his 
visit to the Terrace. 

The telegram, which was Jieaded "strictly con- 
fidential," cost several shillings ; not that Pearce Adams 
need mind that sort of expense. So far as electricity 
can express grief, the raspberry jam missive expressed 
it poignantly. Adams reminded Fulleston of the san- 
guine expectations his company had founded upon 
Eushclyffe. They had all now been defeated. Was 
there no spark of hope still alight? His board was 
in session, and had desired him to come and investigate 
on the spot. He would arrive by the noon express. 
Probably, commented Fulleston, he was already at Ida 
Villa. Fulleston had better go home, for fear the man 
might follow him to Gorhambury. 

Arthur Wellington asked why it would matter if 
Pearce Adams came. As if in answer, a servant entered 
at the instant, announcing that Mr. Pearce Adams was 
at the door, and was anxious to see Mr. Edmund Ful- 
leston in private. Arthur Wellington told her to beg 
Mr. Adams to step in. After an amicable greeting, he 
informed him that he knew everything, thanks hardly 
to Mr. Fulleston. In any case, not to beat about the 
bush, what did the Ball and Crown want ? Pearce 
Adams replied, in the same direct business-like tone, 
that it had wanted Eushclyffe, and it wanted Mr. 
Arthur Wellington Mitchell. Arthur Wellington said 
it could not have Eushclyffe, for which he had other 
views. To himself it was welcome, on condition that 

Q 
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it consented to finance his independent development 
of the Chase. 

Why, it seemed that was the real meaning of the 
Ball and Crown's design upon Rushclyffe. An under- 
taking of its enormous dimensions could not, Pearce 
Adams explained, afford the leisure and thought for 
the creation of pleasure towns. Its object was to obtain 
opportunities for financial operations. It would be 
more than satisfied to leave the task of developing Rush- 
clyffe Wells in the hands of Arthur Wellington, if it 
might do the financing with his assistance. 

Adams said it all without moving an eyelid. Arthur 
Wellington admired him immensely for his mental 
agility and assurance. He did not believe a word of 
the disclaimer of a wish for Rushclyffe. As he knew 
well, both from Fulleston's indiscretions and from his 
own inner consciousness, the Ball and Crown had long 
coveted the Chase. It had been baffled in its plots 
for annexing it. He respected sincerely the travelling 
director for the nimbleness with which he picked him- 
self up at the cost of nothing but a few plausible lies. 

In the same downright spirit he responded to Pearce 
Adams's overtures. He should be charmed, he said, to 
represent the Ball and Crown at Halchester, so far as 
was compatible with his duties in respect of Rushclyffe. 
If Mr. Adams would favour him with a call later in 
the day, they might settle terms. He would think the 
matter over. So he bowed the travelling director civilly, 
but not too civilly, out. He signed to Fulleston to stay. 

Of course, he had decided at once. With his keen 
intuition, he had perceived instantaneously how he 
might with one stone hit his old partners hard, and 
rescue Rushclyffe from their feeble clutches. He sat 
down and answered their impertinent notice. He 
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accepted it with a becoming and cold pride, explaining 
that he wished £11,735 10a. Id., the price of his interest 
in the bank, paid to him in cash. But Messrs. Mawk- 
well had chosen, in their experienced wisdom (under- 
lined), to find fault with his purchase of Rushclyffe 
Chase. His retort was a request that they should make 
over their bargain to himself at the price he had offered 
for it on the Old Bank's behalf. He was willing to 
give them an indemnity against chums by Sir Peter 
on the bank. 

Of course, he had no intention of frittering away his 
£11,735 10*. Id. by paying any part, even the odd 
shillings and penny, to Sir Peter. His mind had quickly 
grasped the idea that the Chase, with its liabilities, 
would be conveyed at a profit by him to a company 
formed in order to work it. As clearly he had foreseen 
that the Ball and Crown would supply the necessary 
funds. 

Using Fullestou as a deprecatory but docile errand 
boy, he bade him take the epistle straight to the Mawk- 
wells, and return with the response. As was to be 
anticipated, they were ready enough to yield the Chase 
to Arthur Wellington on his terms. 

That being settled, the next work was the conference 
with Pearce Adams. It was lengthy, but satisfactory. 
The result was that Arthur Wellington accepted the 
managing directorship of the Halchester branch of the 
Ball and Crown, on condition that the company would 
finance the new pleasure town of Rushclyffe Spa. On 
this the board of the Ball and Crown had to be con- 
sulted. Fortunately, it happened to be sitting late. 
Within half an hour came a reply telegram, indorsing 
the appointment of Arthur Wellington enthusiastically, 
and promising the financial assistance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



RUSHCLYFFE SPA CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

Arthur Wellington had arranged to be at the Old 
Bank at five o'clock to exchange the necessary agree- 
ments with his partners, and to bring away his private 
papers and properties. In addition to himself and 
Henry and Frederick Mawkwell, F. F. Jones, the 
young attorney, and Jenkinson were present. The 
legal formalities did not take long. At their conclusion 
the brothers shook hands with their former partner. 
Their countenances wore a look of concern, which he 
naturally interpreted as consternation at the wild course 
on which they were entering. However, it was too 
late. As they had made their bed, so they must lie 
in it. With a muttered farewell, he packed his various 
documents, including the contract for the sale of Rush- 
clyffe Chase, into a despatch-box. Then, calling in the 
messenger, he consigned it, with an old office-coat, 
velvet skull-cap, and alpaca umbrella, to him to convey 
to his lodgings. On the stroke of six, in a flood of 
July sunshine, he stepped forth on the hot pavement 
of the High Street, released from a thraldom of forty- 
five years. 

The tidings hail circulated in Halchester; nobody 
has ever understood how, though Edmund Fulleston 
plainly had his conjectures. A crowd of townspeople 
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had collected to witness the departure. Amazed and 
half incredulous it gazed. If the Old Bank had pro- 
ceeded to tumble structurally into bits, it would have 
regarded the phenomenon as normal and consistent. 
The occurrence agitated and bewildered even the 
commonest circles in Halchester. On the genteel 
suburbs of Goswell and Gorhambury it operated like 
the shock of an earthquake. Old gentlemen and ladies, 
elder and younger, but none too young, were seen 
hurrying to and fro in and between them, like lost 
lap-dogs. Campbells conferred with Campbells, and 
Mitchells with Mitchells. Again and again Mitchells 
and Campbells descended alternately their rival hills 
to deliberate together on the portentous event. 

Edmund Fulleston intermingled his fears, groans, 
and surmises. He professed his inability to comprehend 
his sagacious connection — his relation even, as, in the 
agitation of the pending crisis, he might be pardoned 
for calling him; for a common affliction levels genea- 
logical distinctions. What did Arthur Wellington 
mean ? What could he mean ? Why, he had con- 
stantly warned himself against dealings with the Ball 
and Crown. For example, as he recollected with 
extreme regret, Arthur Wellington had once met Mr. 
Pearce Adams at Ida Villa, and remonstrated afterwards 
with him on the inconvenience of such encounters. 
Ah ! perhaps that was the origin of a fatal intercourse. 
It was excruciating to think that, innocent in intention, 
he might thus have unwittingly conduced to a most 
calamitous result. 

I am bound to say that, while the Family unani- 
mously concurred with Fulleston's condemnation of 
Arthur Wellington's temerity, it was equally disturbed 
by a simultaneous doubt whether the banker, or ex- 
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banker, might not be stealing a march upon his kinsfolk. 
As I have often explained, Campbells and Mitchells 
had three distinctive and guiding sentiments. They 
respected excessively one another's abilities ; they mis- 
trusted in the same degree one another's ambition; 
and, whenever there was a movement in advance, they 
were affectionately determined to keep abreast of one 
another. Prompted by all these feelings, the heads of 
the Connection, one after the other, found it their duty 
to come to an explanation with the Suspect. 

Halchester had thought itself incapable of more 
perturbation than that it had experienced on the day 
of Arthur Wellington's secession from the Old Bank. 
But in the following week the excitement thickened. 
The Ball and Crown, after its manner, had not let the 
grass grow under its feet. Having a recruit like Arthur 
Wellington, it did not mean to hide his light under a 
bushel. It instantly hired premises in the High Street, 
opposite the Old Bank. They consisted principally of 
a spacious board-room, lighted by two vast plate-glass 
windows, and entered by a door on either side. The 
right-hand window was emblazoned boldly with the 
title of the Ball and Crown, and its Lombard arms, 
an addition importing that it was the Halchester 
branch of the famous company. A lamp on a desk on 
the right-hand side of the apartment carried an heraldic 
enrichment to the same purport. On the right-hand 
door was fixed a brass plate of proportionate size, 
lettered to the same effect, with the appendage, in a 
confidential bracket, " Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell." 
At the back of the board-room, on the right, a modest 
glass door bore the inscription, " Ball and Crown. 
Clerks' Room." A boy in buttons occupied it. A 
left-hand door, also at the back, opened on an obscure 
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side lane, locally christened Thieves Alley. By this 
entrance a constant succession of visitors from Goswell 
and Gorhambury penetrated to the palatial apartment, 
in which sat Arthur Wellington and Pearce Adams. 
Nobody saw them coining in, or going out. Yet all in 
the town were aware of the interviews. Each Campbell 
and Mitchell knew that the rest of the Campbells and 
Mitchells had been, or would be, there. 

Now I must freely admit that the relation of the 
Halchester office of the Ball and Crown to the future 
Bushclyffe Spa was at this period nebulous. In the 
first place, nobody had as yet paid for the site. Secondly, 
the only person at present entitled to pay was, not the 
Ball and Crown, but Arthur Wellington in his private 
capacity. Thirdly, he had no intention either to pay 
for or work it. His design was, as I have already 
intimated, to form a company, to consist essentially of 
the persons who were now on their way to the High 
Street to seek employment in that company's service. 
Not that even the company itself was meant to pay. 
That was to be done by the Ball and Crown, which, in 
theory, had no right to administer, though it will be 
seen to be acting as if that were its special prerogative. 
The truth is that financing is always thus elastic. 
Nobody and nothing which comes to be financed can 
be sure where the financing finger will not enter, or 
into what pie. The result, I know, may perplex my 
readers. Only, it is not my fault. 

Sackville Mitchell arrived first. Since the instal- 
ment of F. Piper Jackson in Skeleton Lane, he had, or 
took, plenty of afternoons off. His demeanour pledged 
to secrecy. He was a cross between an elderly Borneo 
among the tombs of the Capulets and a very full-blown 
Ghost in Hamlet. He had called, out of neighbourly 
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regard, to inquire into the intentions of the Ball and 
Crown in respect of dramatic entertainments. Pearce 
Adams, who took turns with Arthur Wellington as chief 
speaker, was most grateful to him for his curiosity. 
Yes, the subject of dramatic representations had been 
considered carefully. A theatre obviously was among 
the first institutions to be established. It would neces- 
sarily be a sumptuous structure, with a liberal sub- 
vention from the general funds. For that the Ball and 
Crown would answer. The only difficulty concerned a 
lessee and entrepreneur. The corporation, when it had 
thought of founding the Spa itself, had been in treaty 
with the Bancrofts, Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, and Mr. 
Penley. Unfortunately those gentlemen were unable 
to engage themselves for the whole year. The corpora- 
tion made it a point that the Eushclyffe Theatre should 
be always open. Did Mr. Sackville Mitchell know of 
a trained actor who was willing to treat Eushclyffe as 
his home ? 

As Sackville hesitated, Arthur Wellington whispered 
to Pearce Adams, whose eyes lighted up immediately. 
He put it point-blank to Sackville whether he would 
undertake the task. Sackville did not answer at once. 
A spasm as of death passed through him. It was the 
death-agony of the warehouseman in the act of trans- 
mutation into the professional player. Finally, he 
replied affirmatively. Thereupon Pearce Adams warmly 
embraced and thanked him, though somewhat to his 
surprise, as, not Sackville Mitchell, but "Kemble 
Bellairs." Adams, it appeared, had not till the moment 
of Arthur Wellington's whisper been aware that 
•' Kemble Bellairs " and Mr. Sackville Mitchell were 
identical. He was perfectly familiar, as he explained, 
through Mr. Sandringham Browne, with the fame of 
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" Hodmersfield Bellairs." Had he known that he 
resided at Halchester, he should not have dreamt of 
treating with London stars. Why, "Bellairs" was 
worth the best of them. He proved his appreciation 
in the most satisfactory way by the liberal spirit in 
which he sketched the arrangements he should recom- 
mend to the future Spa Company for the mounting of 
plays and the remuneration of the actors. When would 
" Bellairs " be ready with his troop ? 

The Bev. Braxhall Tillotson Campbell came on so 
religiously meritorious a mission that I wonder he 
should have skulked in by the back way. A rumour 
had reached him of the approaching development of 
Bushclyffe. Now Bushclyffe was within the eccle- 
siastical territory of the wide parish of Essendon. He 
was exceedingly anxious that the spiritual wants of 
these outlying parishioners of his should not be neg- 
lected. He was nervous also concerning possible 
worldly temptations through the growth of a wealthy 
pleasure town. He interrogated both his cousin and 
Mr. Pearce Adams severely. " What was the spiritual 
provision to be ? " There would doubtless be a Vic- 
torian-Gothic church. " Well and good ; but how about 
the doctrines of its incumbent ? Was he sound on the 
ruri-decanal question ? " Neither Arthur Wellington 
nor Pearce Adams could reply, and for the sufficient 
reason that no clergyman had as yet been appointed. 
They confessed to extreme perplexity. It was of the 
utmost importance that the Church ministrations should 
be marked by unimpeachable orthodoxy. But how was 
that to be ensured, since the Vicar of Essendon himself 
was not to be annexed to the Spa ? 

In a self-sacrificing tone the vicar here interposed. 
Why should he not be annexed as chaplain ? Let the 
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question be put to him. It was put, and the Eev. 
Braxhall, to Arthur Wellington's astonishment and 
P. Adams's outspoken delight, replied affirmatively. 
He quitted the office in a glow at the thought that he 
had rescued Rushclyffe from the ruri-decanal heresy, 
though, as both Arthur Wellington and Adams reminded 
him, the future Spa Company, and not the Ball and 
Crown, had to decide ultimately. 

He was succeeded in the office easy guest-chair by 
Paget Campbell. The doctor followed so closely that 
the two all but brushed elbows as they passed. Very 
cleverly they managed not to see one another. They 
felt a mutual aversion. The vicar regarded the doctor 
as an infidel scientist, and the doctor scorned the vicar 
as a bigot. The doctor had called to inquire into a 
rumour that a new and extraordinarily strong chalybeate 
service had been tapped in the Chase. Scientifically it 
was a matter of great interest, and especially to himself. 
He had always contended that the old spring was an 
imposture. It had pained him exceedingly when Sir 
Peter Hablothwaite endeavoured to palm it off as a 
rival to Buxton. At the same time he had never 
wavered in a belief that the Chase contained most 
powerful waters. If they could once be discovered, it 
would be a gross inhumanity not to reveal them to the 
world. What were the facts ? 

Arthur Wellington thanked him cordially for his call, 
to begin. It was remarkable how Arthur Wellington's 
temper had sweetened in the last few days ; I may even 
say how the whole Campbell-Mitchell temper had 
sweetened. Observers of glowing dispositions might 
have considered the improvement ominous, as children's 
high spirits are interpreted by benevolent nurses as 
meaning tears before bedtime. In the present instance 
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the surface of urbanity rested upon a solid foundation 
of bicarbonate of lime, iron, alkalines, potash, and lithia. 
Mr. Pearce Adams interposed with a remark that Dr. 
Paget Campbell might perhaps like to run over Dr. 
Baron Geheimrath von Schlugel's analysis, which 
they had just received. They only hoped Dr. Paget 
would treat it as strictly confidential. Paget read it, 
with a running comment of admiring ejaculations. 
Being in the German written characters, the original 
might have been somewhat obscure, as he was not a 
German scholar, and had never before looked at German 
written characters. But a free translation had been 
made in the office, and was most intelligible. It 
demonstrated that the new source combined the virtues 
of Vichy, Homburg, Ems, Carlsbad, Contrexeville, 
Cauterets, Harrogate, and Plombiferes. • Whatever 
disease of importance, from stone in the bladder to a 
broken leg, any one of them could cure, the Herr Dr. 
Baron Geheimrath guaranteed that the Rushclyfte 
chalybeate could cure. Whatever it could not cure 
was really not worth curing. 

" Most satisfactory ! " was the verdict of Paget. But 
what then ? He hoped sincerely that the source would 
be rendered immediately available. He himself had 
scores of patients whom he should forthwith despatch 
to the Spa ; that is to say, he added, after a pause, if he 
could rely on the Medical Director. Whom had they 
appointed ? 

Thereupon Arthur Wellington and Pearce Adams 
looked at one another in some embarrassment. Adams 
finally confessed that no definite selection had been 
made. The importance of the post was evident. It 
would be very highly paid. In addition to a hand- 
some percentage on the net profits of the thermal 
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establishment, the Director, though he must necessarily 
reside on the spot, would have his private practice. To 
prevent unseemly competition, no other physician would 
be allowed to advise without his authorization. With 
such advantages they were entitled to be particular. 
As, however, they had decided that none but a local 
man, conversant with local ways and with the local 
atmosphere, would answer their purpose, the choice 
was inconveniently limited. True, there was poor Dun- 
thorne, who, they had reason to believe, would gladly 
migrate to Rushclyffe. But, frankly, could Dr. Paget 
recommend him to them ? No ; he need not speak. 
Clearly he could not. What then? They were at a 
deadlock. 

Obviously, to Adams, it looked as if there were no 
way out of the difficulty. They wanted, it was plain, 
Paget; and to Adams, with his preconception, caught 
up from Edmund Fulleston, of the sovereign medical 
position of Paget in Goswell, it appeared impossible 
that Paget should consent to move to the Spa. He 
could not suspect how Paget's absorption in Goswell 
had recently been decreasing. So, with a sigh of 
despair, he folded his arms and positively whistled. 

But Pearce Adams, with all his intelligence, was, 
after all, not a Campbell or a Mitchell. He did not 
understand the workings of the Campbell-Mitchell 
nature. Arthur Wellington had been sitting silently 
by, immersed in a large new ledger, blank, virginal, full 
of all imaginable arithmetical eventualities. A cynical 
smile had been playing over his half averted face as he 
witnessed the floundering halt of his colleague at the 
upper end of his blind alley. He was aware of Paget's 
honourable discontent with his Goswell practice. He 
knew how absolutely fitted he was for a fashionable 
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watering-place, and how no less well fitted was a 
fashionable watering-place for him. So he abruptly 
intervened. Not further beating about the bush, he 
asked Paget if he held it consonant with his professional 
duty to abandon a field such as the Spa promised. 
Further, he asked if it were for the credit of the Family 
that he should neglect so fruitful an opening for wealth 
and distinction. 

. That was to take a Campbell-Mitchell, especially a 
Paget Campbell, on the weak but right side. With 
responsive sincerity and manly fortitude, he promised 
to weigh the matter carefully and sympathetically, and 
withdrew. 

An expression of warm satisfaction suffused the 
countenances both of Arthur Wellington and Pearce 
Adams, as the door opened just widely enough to admit 
the lean form of Eobert Hardwicke Eldon MitchelL He 
slunk in, as was his way ; but his object in coming was 
entirely, or all but entirely, straight. The attitude of 
Arthur Wellington and Adams towards him was 
straightforward also. That is the charm of intercourse 
among such as Arthur Wellington, Pearce Adams, and 
Eobert Hardwicke Eldon. They comprehend one 
another without polite verbiage. I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood. I by no means wish it to be supposed 
that the three, because, to use a vulgar proverb, they 
were as tliick as thieves, were thieves. Only, when 
they saw that a matter could be worked to their mutual 
advantage, they did not expect their associates in the 
lucrative enterprise to drag them by force into it, as if 
they were hauling them to the stake. 

Thus, when Eldon cried " Halves ! " Arthur Welling- 
ton and Adams, quite amicably, answered, "Done!" 
They knew too well how much jealousy and envy would 
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surely be roused by the gorgeous prospects of Bush- 
clyffe Spa. Every resource of legal chicanery was 
certain to be employed against the undertaking. With 
Lawyer Mitchell in their camp they would be able to 
show that two could play at that game. The sole 
question of importance to be discussed personally be- 
tween him and them as representing Eushclyffe, was 
whether he cared to surrender his Gorhambury appoint- 
ments and throw in his lot altogether with the Spa. 
That they considered essential. As it happened, it was 
the single point on which Eldon was not wholly straight- 
forward. On that account alone it is interesting, as 
animal hereditary instincts which have ceased to possess 
the least utility are interesting. Eldon's natural 
addiction to a slight awryness was shown, like the 
canine habit of turning thrice round before going to 
sleep, in the manner in which he coquetted with the 
requirement that he should quit Gorhambury for Eush- 
clyffe. By strangers to his native generosity and care- 
lessness of lucre, it might have been fancied that he 
was seeking to enhance his pecuniary price. His cousin, 
the Eesident Director, knew him better, and how in- 
capable he was of yielding to any ordinary offers in 
money. Consequently he made him none. He simply 
bade him accept or decline. If he declined they should 
go to Jones. Taken thus on the side of professional 
honour— obliged, that is, to choose whether he should do 
work for which he knew himself to be admirably suited, 
or pass it over to less competent outsiders — he, being he, 
complied with the terms as specified. 

One of the most satisfactory interviews was James 
Campbell's with the Eesident and the Travelling Director. 
James had been in a flutter of anxiety from the instant 
of the announcement of a change of some sort in the 
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ownership of Kushclyffe. He would have been the first 
to call at the Ball and Crown branch office, but for the 
accident that he had been obliged to see F. F. Jones on 
an unpleasant little matter of business. As soon as he 
was released, I mean figuratively, he came. 

It may be conjectured that his object was to procure 
temporary assistance from the Discount Company to- 
wards the payment of various sums due for interest to 
mortgagees of his property. Nothing of the sort. He 
simply wished to know how it was intended to guard 
against pulling horses, hocussing, squaring jockeys, and 
all the other rogueries of the ring, bookmakers, and 
stables. He could not bear that a member of the 
Family should become implicated in turf frauds. Arthur 
Wellington was not versed in such matters, and asked 
for information. In answer, James described the various 
tricks by which the issue may be influenced in races. 
Arthur Wellington and Pearce Adams both were 
horrified at the account. Their sole comfort was to 
think that, practices of this kind being illegal, the law 
would interfere for their repression. James's melan- 
choly duty was to explain to them that they must not 
reckon upon that. He showed how very possible it 
was to arrange for a surreptitious profit, yet escape all 
legal penalties. 

The two Ball and Crown directors did not understand. 
They wanted to know, as being involved in the character 
of the future Spa course, how non-sporting persons like 
themselves were to keep their consciences unsullied. 
From Mr. James Campbell's narrative, it seemed that 
the management of a racecourse was continually on the 
verge of moral or judicial wrong-doing. If all dealings 
were unimpeachably righteous, the course might as well 
be closed at once. But that was impossible. Patients 
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secrecy, the furtiveness, I might say, of Ebenezer 
Mitchell's interview. He came for a religious purpose, 
and would have blushed to be seen by any member of 
the Gerizim chapel congregation, though simply acting 
out of zeal for a purer doctrine than was there taught. 
His object was to learn what provision was contemplated 
for chapel services at the Spa. Pearce Adams was 
overwhelmed with confusion. He had the shame of 
confessing that the question had not been discussed. 
Ebenezer accepted the apology, and expressed his 
willingness to remove the Church in his house, that is, 
in his underground breakfast-parlour, to the very Par- 
ticular chapel which Adams himself pledged the Ball 
and Crown, on behalf of the future Spa company, to erect, 
on condition that Mr. Ebenezer Mitchell undertook to 
organize the new communion. For that Ebenezer 
solemnly engaged. 

It was almost a pity to mix worldly interests with 
sublime themes like these, but it suddenly occurred to 
Arthur Wellington, as Ebenezer was leaving, to inquire, 
of all things, the price of figs. Ebenezer's answer 
seemed to perplex Arthur Wellington, who knitted his 
brows, and made a brief calculation on his blotting- 
paper. Ebenezer's curiosity was excited. Finally, 
Arthur Wellington explained. 

No creditable Spa, as will be readily understood, 
can exist without an Universal Provider. Eushclyffe 
Spa, therefore, was to have one. As the Ball and 
Crown, it will be remembered, always insisted upon 
encouraging local industry and talents, investigations 
had been discreetly instituted in the neighbourhood for 
the discovery of an appropriate official. Necessarily the 
company's eyes had turned first to the Emporium. The 
great Ebenezer being, unhappily, not available, attention 
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appointment to a partner of Mr. Ebeneaer*s; bat really, 
they feared, young Godfrey F. Heath would not do. 
Alan ! who then would ? 

Ehenezer had listened with a swelling breast. To 
think of the cockatrice he had been nursing in it ! He 
*aw through the fellow's fawning civility, his insulting 
devotion to bis absentee partner's interests, his parrot- 
like mimicry of his senior's prejudices! The juvenile 
traitor had been plotting to go off to a snug new berth, 
when; he meant to undersell his benefactor! Cheap 
fif/M, indeed ! And then start up an Universal Provider ! 
What next? He was angry, he did not deny it; 
righteously sngry, though less wrathful than grieved 
for the depravity of human nature. But what was to 
1x3 done? He was in a dilemma, he saw. After the 
n*<!<».fit disclosure, he could not go on with Godfrey 
V. I Ic-sil.li. Neither could he conveniently require a 
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dissolution of partnership, which meant repayment of 
£3000. Besides, he hated having to spend his days in 
the parlour of the Emporium, within hearing of the 
Bev. Spurgeon. If the Spa positively must have an 
Universal Provider, why should not he call upon 
Godfrey F. Heath to buy him out, and himself migrate, 
like his underground-breakfast-parlour congregation, to 
Rushclyffe ? 

Jubilant indeed were Arthur Wellington and Pearce 
Adams, when he hinted at his proposition. They did 
not trouble him to put it fully out. They knew they 
could tniBt Ebenezer Mitchell implicitly not to reduce 
the tone of a fashionable watering-place by cheapening 
its groceries. 

Thomas Inigo next made his appearance, and with a 
grievance. Hawke and Blizard had represented to him 
that the Corporation for the Development of Native 
Spas virtually had contracted for the purchase of Rush- 
clyffe. Further, they had agreed that he was to manage 
the drainage. Suddenly the corporation had vanished, 
and Messrs. Hawke and Blizard with it. He was 
left with an elaborate estimate for the sewerage of 
a fashionable, brand-new watering-place on his hands. 
Who was going to repay hjT)i ? It was all hocus-pocus. 
He wanted to know how he was to get his rights. 

Possibly Arthur Wellington might have replied 
haughtily. Pearce Adams gave the soft answer which 
turns away wrath. In other words, he winked. His 
wink was own sister to the wink with which Hawke 
and Blizard had clenched their bargain with Inigo ; and 
naturally. As he explained, he was equivalent to 
Hawke and Blizard ; and the Ball and Crown Discount 
Company represented whatever vitality there had ever 
been in the Corporation for the Development of Native 
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Spas. Inigo could not suppose that they were going to 
dispense with his services. The sooner he sent in his 
plans for drainage, with the bill, the better would the 
Ball and Crown, or the future Spa Company, whichever 
he preferred, be pleased. But he and his esteemed 
colleague were glad to see him there that morning for 
a more important reason. The Spa Company, when in 
existence, would have to appoint an architect, a local 
man, if possible. Whom could he, without fear or 
favour, recommend ? They were prepared to take his 
choice blindfold. Only, let it be remembered, the 
works were to be on an enormous scale. To begin, a 
theatre — Italian style — a church — Gothic — a very Par- 
ticular chapel — Byzantine — Pump and Assembly Booms 
— Palladian — with an Elizabethan Avenue, a Queen 
Anne Square, and an Hotel — miscellaneous — would be 
required almost instantaneously. Who should it be ? 

Then Inigo spoke up, and more boldly than to Hawke 
and Blizard. He regretted deeply to have to decline 
the flattering commission for drainage. Drains, simple 
drains, for instance, on Salisbury Plain, on slopes of 
the Himalayas, in the Arabian Desert, he was always 
ready to lay out, without regard to scale or cost. He 
hoped he always should be. But mind you, he could 
never consent to design a system of drains, and let a 
stranger mess it over with his architectural absurdities. 
They meant architecture, it seemed, and were looking 
about for an architect. They were welcome to look. 
Only, no drains of Inigo's for him to spoil ! He wished 
them good morning. As it happened, he had promised 
to send to the Bishop of Basutoland by the afternoon's 
mail a set of drawings for the cathedral, St. Thomas's, 
of the diocese. He had not yet filled in the stained- 
glass windows, or the mosaics of the super-altar. 
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The fortunate intimation ! It let a flood of light into 
Pearce Adams's not naturally obfuscated mind. The 
consternation which had dazed him at Inigo's first 
refusal to drain the Spa gave way on the instant to a 
flood of satisfaction. He could not help a slightly 
reproachful look at Arthur Wellington for having left 
him in ignorance of his cousin's very remarkable archi- 
tectural genius. But the least said the soonest mended. 
He merely assured Inigo that they could not let him 
off the drains, and, consequently, he must do the archi- 
tecture too. I really do not think he could have said 
less ; and it was not necessary to say more. At any 
rate, Thomas Inigo was content. He thrust his tongue 
in his cheek, and slouched off with no more than his 
habitual growl. 

The Eesident Director and the Travelling Director had 
done a good day's work. They were preparing to leave 
with satisfied consciences, when a sonorous peal at the 
front office bell stopped them. Colonel Leversedge 
Campbell was announced. He had stepped across 
from the Old Bank, whither he had gone to remonstrate 
concerning an impertinent notice that he had overdrawn 
his account by £235, and that it would be closed in 
default of a speedy remittance. He was not one to 
steal in by a side alley; and he did not come on 
business. His object was sociable, sympathetic, and 
hospitable. It had delighted him to hear that his 
cousin, how many times removed mattered nothing, 
was quit of that den of an Old Bank. He was far too 
spirited for a couple of dull dogs like the Mawkwells. 
He was rejoiced, too, to be able to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Pearce Adams. It was good for Halchester 
that a man of ideas like him should have a motive 
henceforward for visiting the sleepy town. It had 
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occurred to him that the leading members of the 
Campbell and Mitchell Family would like both to meet 
him, and to offer their joint cousinly congratulations to 
Arthur Wellington. Would they give him the pleasure 
of lunching the next day at Talavera House ? If they 
could come, he should invite half a dozen of Arthur 
Wellington's and his own relatives. 

Both directors assented cordially. The Colonel, his 
mission ended, was bidding them farewell, when he 
happened politely to inquire after the company, which, 
he understood, they were about to promote for the 
running of the Spa Establishment. Who was to be 
chairman? They must take especial good care to 
select the right sort, and to pay him well. His ques- 
tion was almost inconveniently a propos. As it chanced, 
while he was ringing the bell, they had, remarked 
Adams, been discussing the precise point. They had 
come to the conclusion that there was but one man who 
suited all round. Who was the paragon ? inquired the 
Colonel, innocently. With a short laugh, Adams re- 
marked to Arthur Wellington that it was no use beat- 
ing about the bush; the Colonel was too sharp for 
them. The Colonel repeated his query nevertheless : 
"Who was he?" "Why, yourself," was the answer. 
The Colonel rapped out a large, good-humoured oath ; 
but Pearce Adams was wonderfully reassured to find 
that he did not indignantly spurn the suggestion. At 
all events, it was enough for one afternoon ; and the 
three parted quite amicably. 

Everybody, in fact, was cheerful, at all events, for 
the present. Mr. Pearce Adams manifestly had effected 
an excellent stroke of business for the Ball and Crown, 
which was to have the financing of an operation in- 
volving several hundreds of thousands sterling. Equally 
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contented may be presumed to have been at least eight 
of the Campbell-Mitchell Family, who all had succes- 
sively quitted the Ball and Crown office with promises 
of extraordinarily lucrative engagements. On the 
whole, too, I think, Arthur Wellington himself had no 
fair ground for complaint, though I am doubtful whether 
he were entirely certain he had none. 

I will not deny that he might have preferred, had 
it been practicable, to keep in his own hands the 
whole of his splendid bargain. If he had possessed 
the £50,000, which was to be paid to Sir Peter Habloth- 
waite within three months, I am sure he would have 
gone shares with nobody. As he was obliged to divide 
with others, he affectionately gave the chance to his 
relatives. At best, they might as well enjoy the gains 
as strangers. At worst, they and he would go down in 
the same boat. 

On Friday, at two o'clock, the Rev. Braxhall, Paget, 
James, and Inigo Campbell, and Arthur Wellington, 
Ebenezer, Sackville, and Eldon Mitchell, with Edmund 
and the Eev. Nelson Hoby Fulleston, in their marital 
right, and Pearce Adams, as representative of the Bull 
and Crown, assembled in the dining-room of Talavera 
House. The Family phase of exceptional amiability 
lasted still. As I have frequently intimated, it had 
not been the Campbell-Mitchell habit to be outwardly 
cordial. The cousins had invariably barked, and some- 
times had bitten, though generally they sharpened their 
teeth elsewhere. Truly a happy family as they were, 
they had not hitherto shown an inclination to accept 
individual members weakly upon trust. For the moment 
the prevalent mood was effusively complimentary. 
Everybody was charmed to meet everybody else. The 
host gave vent to a unanimous feeling in the speech 
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with which, after luncheon, he toasted Arthur Wel- 
lington Mitchell. They were all assembled, he reminded 
them, to wish health and prosperity to Mr. Arthur 
Wellington Mitchell on his exchange of the duties of 
servant-of-all-work in a private — a very private — bank 
for those of Eesident-Director of the Halchester branch 
of the celebrated Ball and Crown Discount Company. 
He congratulated him, and he congratulated Halchester. 
Most sincerely he hoped that both the Ball and Crown 
and he would never foiget they were bound to encourage 
the extension of banking facilities. 

Arthur Wellington responded with suppressed emo- 
tion. He trusted that his relatives were incapable of 
supposing he would have quitted even an effete institu- 
tion like the Old Bank from mere motives of personal 
profit. He had acted for the sake of the Family. A 
wonderful Opportunity had presented itself. Everybody 
present was alive, and had always been alive, to the 
extraordinary eligibility of Eushclyffe Chase as the 
coming Spa. He had been enabled, by a concatenation 
of fortunate circumstances, to acquire it, with its infinite 
potentialities of riches. Then he had questioned 
whether he should reserve the profit wholly for himself, 
or offer to share it. He was in their hands. He would 
divide it with them, or gladly he would keep it. Which 
should it be ? 

The applause and the cries of " Divide ! " settled that 
point ; and he proceeded to enter into details. He had 
bound himself personally to pay Sir Peter Habloth- 
waite within three months £50,000. Meanwhile, Sir 
Peter had authorized the commencement of works for 
the development of the property. The benefit, the 
incalculable benefit, of that arrangement, together with 
the pecuniary liability, he was willing to distribute 
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equally among the heads of the Family there present. 
That is to say, each born Campbell and each born 
Mitchell might take a tenth part. The same privilege 
would be extended to their mends and cousins by 
marriage — Mr. Edmund and the Kev. Nelson Hoby 
Fulleston. To think of it ! A tenth share in the flow 
of a Pactolus for a bare £5000 ! 

At this point a slight spasm of uneasiness was per- 
ceptible in the assembly. It was not that any persons 
objected to the Pactolus. The thought that £5000 had 
to be raised by each subscriber occasioned a momentary 
hesitation. Pearce Adams perceived the hitch, and 
whispered to the speaker. Arthur Wellington added 
that, as his colleague there had reminded him, the Ball 
and Crown was prepared, on proper security, to furnish 
the necessary funds. The effect would be to bestow 
upon the Family at a price, which practically need 
never be paid, of £50,000, an estate worth to its owners 
immediately £100,000 at least. 

They might wonder, he admitted, how he made that 
out. There was no intention, he stated, on his part, 
and there could be none on theirs, of keeping the land. 
No business men ever bought to keep. The Family, 
having acquired Eushclyffe, meant obviously to dispose 
of it to a powerful company. Most conveniently for 
everybody concerned, with the smallest right to be 
considered, it would be at once promoter and vendor. 
As promoter, it was that day about to call into existence 
"The Eushclyffe Spa Corporation, Limited;" as vendor, 
it was going to supply the corporation with a basis for 
existence by selling it for £100,000 the domain from 
which it derived its title. The corporation could well 
afford the outlay, since the capital was to be half a million 
sterling, in £5000 shares of £100 apiece, £20 paid up. 
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Was there any further information he could give ? 
Oh yes, as their friend, Mr. Adams, suggested to him, 
they might care to hear how the corporation was to be 
administered. It had' been settled that there should 
be eight directors. As it was designed that they 
should be the wealthiest and most substantial in- 
habitants to be found, the qualification had been fixed 
at one hundred shares. To prevent possible incon- 
venience to the individuals selected, the Ball and 
Crown, which was financing the undertaking in general, 
would pay for the shares on the same conditions as for 
the purchase of the Chase. Also, to hinder unseemly 
canvassing for seats on the Board, it had been arranged 
that the first eight signatories of the articles of associa- 
tion, being Campbells of Goswell and Mitchells of Gor- 
hambury, should be the original directors. At the 
same time, he must warn them that the work would 
be heavy, and that bi-weekly sittings would have to 
be held. 

Finally, he might add, not that it was of much 
consequence, for each attendance an ordinary director 
was to receive a cash payment of £3 10s., and the 
chairman £7. 

The articles of association were in the book on the 
writing-table by the door, in charge of his worthy col- 
league. Who would sign ? 

Need I say it ? Every Mitchell and Campbell present 
hastened to append his signature. It was not the 
£3 10*. twice a week, and the luncheon; it was the 
Campbell - Mitchell, the Goswell - cum - Gorhambury 
loyalty to the Family Cause. 

The only connections left out in the cold on the 
memorable, the touching occasion, were Edmund Ful- 
leston and the Rev. Nelson Hoby ditto. In justice to 
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the Family, I must avow that they had no reasonable 
grievance. Not being born Campbell-Mitchells, they 
ought not to have expected to be nominated directors 
of the corporation. To impress the Halchester public, 
it was manifestly indispensable that all the names on 
the Board should have the direct Campbell-Mitchell 
ring. But they were offered by Arthur Wellington 
the option of a hundred, two hundred, a thousand 
shares each, and they declined.' The Be v. Nelson 
Hoby stammered forth that his sainted mother had a 
rooted and pious objection to racing. Towards the end 
of her life her ideas became involved, and she confused 
the Epsom Baces with Epsom salts. She had made 
him pledge himself solemnly to invest nothing in a 
medicinal spring. I do not myself believe that it was 
really his reason. It was too ingenious, though I do 
not dispute that he may have had a sainted mother. 
Edmund Fulleston's excuse, if it can be called one, was 
more intelligible. Without presuming to answer for 
other people's consciences, he said, looking at Arthur 
Wellington, that he had been brought to believe nobody 
ought to try to make thirty per cent, of his money. 
My own shrewd suspicion, I am sorry to state, is that 
he would not have demurred to the dividends if the 
directorial fees had been added to them. In the Bev. 
Nelson Hoby's case I am sure of it. 

It was one of the clouds which will occasionally 
dim the purest sunshine of cousinly friendship, from no 
fault really, unless of circumstances. I have already 
exonerated the Promoters from blame. On the other 
hand, a soul like Edmund Fulleston's, not to speak of 
Nelson Hoby's, penetrated with kindness and admiration 
for the Family, is to be forgiven for feeling a little 
hurt at exclusion from the Family reserved inclosure. 
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That is the only excuse I can offer for the conduct of 
Edmund Fulleston. 

As soon as the luncheon-party separated, he hastened, 
aggrieved, into and about Halchester and all its suburbs. 
To everybody he met, high and low, especially the 
high, he recounted with emotion his, as he represented 
it, unjustifiable deprivation of a share in the splendid 
prospects of the new corporation. He told of its dazzling 
programme, the rapacity — of course, most honourable, 
and marking, doubtless, equal business intelligence — ^f 
the proposed directors, and the magnificent, the fabulous 
dividends. As he gave vent to his mingled sorrow at 
the unkind return for his Campbell-Mitchell affectionate- 
ness, and his natural disappointment at the way in which 
the Family had just shut the door of its new Golconda in 
the face of an adoring connection, a golden haze seemed 
to rise from the High Street office of the Ball and 
Crown and bathe the entire region in a soft dew of 
preposterous dividends. 

Edmund Fulleston's personal affliction stirred no 
sympathy. His radiant fancies at once struck, like a 
spark on gunpowder, upon minds prepared to ignite. 
Wives are alleged to borrow their husbands' expression 
and gestures. Halchester had for generations i$ndered 
a more than conjugal obedience to its Campbells and 
Mitchells. Thus, it had contracted a close resemblance 
to their distinctive moral traits. Like them, it had 
been slow to move, and was impetuous when stirred. 
In particular it had a full measure of the Family 
jealousy, envy, and covetousness. Intense as were 
its awe, admiration, and affection for its Goswell and 
Gorhambury suzerains, it could not stand by in sheep- 
like acquiescence while they were placidly monopolizing 
the whole of an immense treasure-trove. In mere 
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self-respect it was obliged to appeal for a portion of the 
plunder. In vain, when Fulleston observed the excessive 
weight his stuttering declamations upon the too selfish, 
but gold-raking, energy of his cousins-in-law were carry- 
ing with his hearers, he tried to moderate their ardour. 
He showed the other side of the shield — the inferiority 
of wealth to modest indigence. With keen regret he 
perceived that Halchester licked its lips, as he had been 
licking his, over his preachings. Manifestly it found 
a zest in being in fancy as greedily depraved as any 
Campbell-Mitchell of them all. 

At least, he almost tearfully argued, his fellow- 
townsmen would, like himself, accept gratefully their 
good fortune in having been relieved by the somewhat 
unscrupulous acquisitiveness of the Family from a ter- 
rible, a soul-destroying danger. He had heard rumours, 
he devoutly hoped, baseless rumours, that the moral 
sense of the Promoters had been rather tardily awakened. 
They had come, he believed, to the conclusion, late in 
the day, that Halchester as a whole was entitled to 
participate in the advantages of the Eushclyfife El 
Dorado. A town meeting, it was said, was to be called 
for the next afternoon. At it, he understood, sub- 
scriptions to the project would be invited. Let the 
citizens of Halchester, one and all, show by their 
absence their reprobation as well of sordid money- 
grubbing as of the original neglect of a despotic Family 
to take them into its confidence. He conjured them to 
exhibit both a manly spirit and contentment with their 
noble, if at times grinding, poverty, and to flee from the 
temptation to wallow suddenly in riches. 

Alas ! the well-meant warning was as timely as it 
was futile. A huge display of posters about the town 
the same night indicated that the meeting, dreaded by 
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Edmund Fulleston, was to be held. The echo of the 
feet of a multitude in the streets disturbed the grieving 
prophet as he sat amidst the wreck of his early dinner 
the next afternoon. Following in its wake, with a sad 
presage of disaster, he found himself led on to the 
Town Hall. Reluctantly he entered, at any rate to 
protest, if he could not deter. 

The walls of the great hall had been hung for the 
occasion with a series of most captivating pictures. 
In one the waters of Health were being eagerly im- 
bibed by a gorgeous medley of peers in their robes of 
state, Turks from Stamboul, gay Boulevaxdiers, sallow 
American oil and railway kings, and furred Russian 
princes. In another and more sumptuous apartment 
dames in diamonds and ostrich feathers and the finest 
of fine gentlemen were dancing high to the strains of 
a full orchestra. Churches, plain or ornamental, but 
all stately, marble-fronted theatres, and palatial hotels 
composed one prodigious panorama. Another painting 
displayed a glorious disorder of ravines, cascades, wild 
heaths, and bosky groves, with lovers wandering about 
them in a happy distraction. All were signed by the 
famous E. M. Moddles, R.A., who must have visited 
Rushclyffe, nobody knew when. 

All Halchester — that is to say, all the worth of Hal- 
chester — was present, in addition to the leaders of society 
in Goswell and Gorhambury. From Parthenope came 
even Mrs. and the Rev. Nelson Hoby Fulleston. The 
Mayor, a meek, frightened silk mercer, who took the 
chair, briefly explained that he had summoned the meet- 
ing at the request of many influential citizens. A 
movement of vital interest to the town was on foot. 
It had been represented to him that its organizers might 
be willing to declare its nature, and to give Halchester 
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capital at large an option of associating itself with its 
accomplishment. 

Arthur Wellington responded to his Worship's appeal 
with manly, even surly, frankness. He wished it to be 
understood in the first place that it was a matter of 
absolute indifference to him and his fellow-directors 
elect whether Halchester participated in the enterprise 
or not. Originally, he confessed, he had not thought 
of seeking its co-operation. Halchester, he considered, 
had not the heart for such undertakings. It was slow, 
sluggish, sleepy. Not for it the grand harvests of com- 
mercial foresight. It ought to be content to be allowed 
to come to the gleaning. But his Mend, Mr. Fearce 
Adams, had urged that the sleepers should be allowed 
a chance of awaking. He had deferred to the generous 
suggestion. A certain proportion of the capital had 
been reserved for the town. Let it subscribe or not, 
as it pleased. Only, let it not come whining to him for 
allotments later on. Now or never. There was the 
book in the corner. First come, first served. 

What a rush there was ! The Mayor girt up his 
loins impeded with the official robes, and raced for the 
book. Alderman Grist took advantage of his lighter 
apparel, and inscribed his name in advance for a whole 
block. I really do not know but that blood might 
have flowed in the conflict for liberty to subscribe, had 
not Mr. Pearce Adams benevolently discovered a reserve 
series of shares. These he divided among all the more 
prominent inhabitants with extraordinary judgment. 
The result was that, before the Guildhall porter locked 
the doors, there was not a single townsman of position, 
with the exception of Edmund and Nelson Hoby Ful- 
leston, who might not reckon upon a thumping interest 
in the new and magnificent windfall. Two thousand 
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shares had been subscribed in less than a couple of 
hours. 

Never had Halchester known so auspicious an era. 
Added to the delight in the flood of anticipated pros- 
perity was the exceptional charm that not a single 
penny of money passed. It was a new experience 
altogether for the Abbey town to have the joy of in- 
vesting without the pain of spending. Not a melancholy 
face was to be seen throughout it and its suburbs but 
that of Edmund Fulleston. He went to and fro, shaking 
his head with a sad sweet smile, and stammering forth 
warnings on the snares of wealth. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A MIGRATION, AND ITS COST. 

A period of abounding prosperity had in truth opened. 
I should doubt if ever a place of Halchester's size and 
history had known the like. Its whole moral aspect 
was transformed. From one of the most slumberous 
spots in the United Kingdom it was become pre- 
eminently animated and restless. Dozens of copies of 
the London penny Society papers were regularly im- 
ported. Their advice on stocks and shares, as well as 
high life, was diligently studied. Not that Halchester 
citizens felt the least wish to invest elsewhere — they 
had plenty of advantageous opportunities at home — but 
they were curious to learn when attention was to be 
directed in the Metropolis to their financial revolution. 
The Rushclyffe Spa Corporation, Limited, had already 
entered into possession of its property, and had com- 
menced on the spot operations on a grandiose scale. 
A zinc office had been set up on the confines of the 
Chase and Somertown. There sat Inigo, with a staff 
of clerks, from morning to night, designing high art 
buildings, and negotiating with caterers for the future 
watering-place. Another zinc structure supplied a 
local habitation for Eldon, who practically had deserted 
Devereux Chambers. He was supposed to be con- 
tinually at Kushclyffe, busy with demises, mortgages, 

s 
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reservations of royalties, promissory notes, and corre- 
spondence with speculative builders and money-lenders. 
In a third summer-house Colonel Leversedge Campbell, 
as Chairman, was to be found, whenever the pressure of 
his many avocations permitted, giving a general — a 
very general — supervision to the progress of aflairs. 
The sceut of the brand of cigars he smoked was well 
known in the Chase. In a fourth temporary erection 
Dr. Paget Campbell was understood to be at home 
l>otwccn 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. for consultations. At 
other times he frequented a metallic edifice adjoining 
the Metro pole bar, which protected the Source, with all 
its extraordinary qualities. As I have explained, it 
was the new Source, known as the Ichor, which was 
the property of the corporation. The old Source was 
being utilized by a laundress for the washing of Hal- 
chest er linen. 

The financial administration of the corporation was 
alone carried on, not in the Chase, but in Halchester 
High Street, and by Arthur Wellington. The Spa 
oHiees were in too convenient proximity to those of the 
Halchester launch of the Kail and Crown to be trans- 
ferred. The Hall and Crown offices consisted of one 
largo ground-floor room in the High Street, as may be 
remembered, with two front plate-glass windows and 
two front doors, and a clerks' room in the rear. The 
right-hand window and door, and the door of the clerks' 
room, it will also he recollected, were inscribed with refer- 
ences to the Hall and Crown. Similarly, the offices of 
the Kushclyilo Spa Corporation, Limited, were composed 
of a vast board room in the High Street with two front 
plate-glass windows, two front doors, and a clerks' room 
in the roar. Only, the left-hand window and door of 
the main room were inscribed with the title of the Spa 
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Corporation and its arms, a fish out of water. On the 
door was the name, " Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell." 
The lower compartment of the glass door of the clerks' 
room was engraved with the words, " Rushclyffe Spa 
Corporation : Clerks' Boom." On a desk on the left 
of the board room a lamp stood adorned with the Spa 
Corporation's crest. 

Indeed, it might almost be said that the premises of 
the corporation and the company were identical topo- 
graphically, though spiritually independent. In any 
case, Arthur Wellington was able to fulfil his double 
functions, as Managing Director of the corporation and 
also Resident Director of the Halchester branch of the 
Ball and Crown, simply by crossing from one desk to 
another, and donning the appropriate mental mantle. 

I have spoken of him, the Colonel, Inigo, Eldon, and 
Paget, as severally labouring to get this mighty enter- 
prise of a new pleasure-town under way. Let it not be 
inferred thence that I underrate the work in the same 
direction of their colleagues on the board of the corpora- 
tion. The sagacity evinced, the energetic clashing of 
wits at the bi-weekly meetings, I am informed, were 
something perfectly astounding. But even the minute 
and indefatigable directorial toils, whether individually 
or collectively, would afford no fair measure of the 
spirit displayed by the heads of the Campbell-Mitchell 
Family on their novel stage, were no account taken of 
the tremendous efforts more than one of them made 
privately for the earlier ripening of the adventure. 

This is a most characteristic feature of the business 
and deserves especial notice. 

An inland watering-place, which was to be superior 
to Leamington, Tunbridge Wells, Cheltenham, Buxton, 
and Harrogate, required, as I have frequently indicated, 
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thunders of applause from every director but one. The 
successive single modest exceptions, I need scarcely 
hint, were the several lessees. Well indeed might the 
board, as a body, be enthusiastic. It is not often that 
men of consummate taste, unimpeachable rectitude, and 
indefinitely ample substance will accept the hazards of 
so immense an experiment. Critics who object that 
they were disqualified as directors for accepting con- 
cessions from their corporation, and also that they were 
unduly protected by the provision for a loan, would 
object to anybody and anything. 

At all events, the advantageousness of the arrange- 
ment was demonstrated by the celerity and vigour with 
which the first stones of the various works were laid. 
Too eager for the spiritual good of his people to wait for 
his contemplated pro-cathedral, the Vicar of Essendon 
and Chaplain of Kushclyffe Spa ordered a church and 
first stone from Knightsbridge, and dedicated them him- 
self, without troubling his effete bishop, to SS. Alban, 
Dunstan, and Ebbe. A peal of chimes, much out of 
tune, proclaimed every quarter of an hour that this was 
not as other tin tabernacles, and, by the grace of the 
Vicar of Essendon, belonged to the Establishment. 

Hard by, so placed that its congregation saw SS. 
Alban, Dunstan, and Ebbe's steeple, but that the 
votaries of those saints were not obliged to see it, 
rose a second metal fabric of a similar origin. Less 
flamboyant in its fretwork, and superscribed merely 
" Bethesda," it was due to the piety of Ebenezer. Its 
communicants had migrated to it from the underground 
parlour of Habakkuk Lodge. The stiff attitude of 
Mrs. Ebenezer had, in fact, rendered those quarters 
untenable. A tinkle, reminding of the rope which 
provoked it, sufficed to summon them. 
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Ebenezer, beside his pastoral duties as ruling elder of 
Bethesda,had run up a whole colonnade of wooden booths, 
at one or another of which every reasonable want of 
human nature could be more than satisfied. A bulky 
book set forth the various articles which the Rushclyffe 
Spa U.P. undertook to supply. For variety and range 
of prices the Civil Service and Army and Navy Stores 
of London, Shoolbred and Whiteley, Harrod and the 
Home and Colonial could not compare. 

Sackville and James devoted themselves to the moral 
and intellectual entertainment of the expected guests. 
While waiting for the theatre, of which the first stone 
had long since been deposited by the Mayor of Hal- 
chester, the former was arranging for music-hall per- 
formances in an ornamental barn, surnamed the Opera 
BoufFe. On James devolved the negotiations with the 
Jockey Club, the Master of the Buck Hounds, and the 
off-licensing magistrates, for the opening, equipping, 
and victualling of the Rushclyffe Race Course. It was 
stated openly to be the smoothest course in the king- 
dom. The races to be run on it would, it was inci- 
dentally mentioned, be endowed with prizes of a value 
wholly unprecedented. The commissariat was guaranteed 
extraordinary. 

Regard being had to the period— of which my readers 
are as competent as myself to estimate the exact length 
— occupied in the operations, I really hope it will be 
allowed that the Family had done its duty by the Chase 
and Spa. Doubtless the merit must be shared by 
the individual Campbells and Mitchells, considered 
privately, with their Spa Corporation, Limited, and the 
Ball and Crown Discount Company's Halchester branch. 
The two institutions came out excellently, and, best of 
all, during the crisis, of necessity peculiarly trying, of 
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the first start of the new pleasure-town. The system 
on which the funds indispensable for all experimental 
undertakings were raised through them was so delight- 
fully simple ! On a demand for pecuniary assistance, 
the Managing Director of the corporation just drew the 
required bills on the Ball and Crown at the corpora- 
tion's desk. Then, stepping to the opposite desk, the 
Eesident Director of the Ball and Crown's Halchester 
branch accepted them. Thenceforward the paper had 
nothing to do but float. At the same time it is but 
justice to add that the adventurers performed their part 
punctually also by launching their rightful demands 
with exemplary punctuality. 

Now, I do not mean that cash itself flowed spon- 
taneously and gratuitously. Halchester had not quite 
gone back to the days of the Garden of Eden, if Eden 
knew of promissory notes and cheque-books. In the 
first place, considerable sums were paid to the Ball and 
Crown's Halchester branch on account of the Spa 
Company by common Halchester shareholders— common, 
that is to say, in the sense of not being Goswell Camp- 
bells, or Gorhambury Mitchells. Again, in the case of 
these inheritors of blue blood themselves, something, if 
not precisely coin, passed, after an interval, in exchange 
for their liberal enjoyment of banking facilities. Like 
the original advances, this process, too, was simple 
enough, though perhaps Goswell and Gorhambury had 
hardly expected it. At the beginning money had been 
a drug in the market. The London directors of the 
Ball and Crown, with their habitual good nature, had 
been only too glad to let estimable persons like the 
Campbells and Mitchells have whatever they wanted, 
for the least something, for nothing. Then money had 
grown a little tight, and the company had to call part 
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had not been supplemented by corresponding qualities 
in Edmund Fulleston. The two pumps, as they might 
figuratively be called, of friendliness worked quite 
independently. It was an instance — so far, at all 
events, as the Ball and Crown was concerned — of the 
right hand not knowing what the left hand was doing. 
Edmund Fulleston, as may well be understood from his 
retiring character, did not care to advertise himself as 
a rival of the Ball and Crown in beneficence. Still less 
did the Family wish it to be published abroad that it 
had tapped a second spring of cash. Its respect for 
Pearce Adams was compatible with a little jealousy. 
He was not of the Family ; and the Family preferred not 
to have to rest wholly upon him. So it secreted, as it 
were, bits of property here and there, and disposed of 
them quietly through the cautious agency of the master 
of Ida Lodge. 

Edmund Fulleston justified now, as always, the 
Family's confidence. He had resisted as vigorously as 
he could the transformation of the Family character. 
He had mourned over the untimely loss of his successive 
posts and props. But, as I have several times remarked, 
he remained helpful all through. He was not going to 
let his esteemed connections miss the legitimate profits 
of their rash adventures for lack of a few miserable 
thousands. It may be inferred that he was about to 
put his hand into his own pocket, and rub out all the 
Campbell-Mitchell liabilities. His resources and the 
claims of charity upon him were of a kind to forbid 
promiscuous generosity. It never entered his mind to 
offend his relatives with so crude an offer. His devotion 
and his wisdom were engaged to better purpose in 
inquiries into unconsidered trifles of family property, 
which he was sure possessed a market value. 
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Thus, there was a little trouble at the works on the 
theatre, which was to turn Rushclyffe Spa into a dramatic 
centre, and Sackville Mitchell into a Star. The build- 
ing was at a standstill for want of funds, and Sackville 
was in despair. As might be expected, Inigo, as 
Architect to the Spa Company, had been commissioned 
by Sackville to lend him the aid of his masterly con- 
structive gifts. Inigo consented; and, as I have 
mentioned, the first stone was duly laid. On the 
certificate of Inigo as architect to that effect, the Spa 
Company made its stipulated advance. Then a mis- 
understanding arose. Inigo considered that a con- 
siderable portion ought to be handed to him for the 
work he had executed, or was about to execute. Sack- 
ville required the balance he had received, after the 
expenses of discounting, for expenditure as earnest 
money in engaging his stage luminaries for the coming 
season. Probably he employed it in that way. At all 
events, Inigo complained that he could extract not a 
penny from him, and threw up the job. At least, such 
was his account. Sackville's differed. He was dis- 
satisfied, he alleged, with Inigo's taste, and determined 
to be his own architect. As very little beyond the first 
stone had as yet been laid, the question of taste could 
not easily be decided. I incline to think that the 
question of money came in too; and for this reason 
that it was raised soon by Darcy Samuels, the little 
jerry-builder whom Sackville engaged in Inigo's place. 

With Samuels, as with Inigo, the difficulty, whatever 
it was, took so acute a form that all work incontinently 
stopped. There were reasons not unconnected with 
subsidies by the corporation, which rendered the acci- 
dent discomposing to the employer. Edmund Fulleston 
remarked his vexation, and, with his usual geniality, 
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shared it. By a happy accident he met George Simkin- 
son, the senior of Sackville's firm, at a garden-party. 
Naturally, if, as I grant, not very prudently, Edmund 
congratulated Mr. Simkinson on the wonderful histrionic 
gifts of his partner. Their combination with an earnest 
devotion to business added to his admiration. At that 
the worm turned. Mr. Simkinson signified with sorrow 
and some indignation that he abhorred the stage, and 
especially when it tempted a business man to neglect 
his duties. Edmund Fulleston had not suspected the 
remissness, though he was aware of the fondness for the 
theatre. Was it not a pity, he asked, that Sackville 
did not give himself wholly to the cultivation of his 
talent ? He gathered from Mr. Simkinson's reply that 
he and his brother Walter heartily wished he would. 
They were even, it appeared, revolving slowly thoughts 
of compelling him to leave Skeleton Lane. 

Then Fulleston grew seriously alarmed. He was 
horrified at the thought of a scandal. How anything 
of the nature of violence would lacerate Sackville's 
artistic sensibility ! In his dismay he inquired whether 
a peaceful solution of the difficulty could not be found. 
Well, it appeared that the Brothers had the option of 
buying out Sackville, but that in their old-fashioned 
way they objected to a realization of capital for the 
purpose. It was the case of the Old Bank and Arthur 
Wellington over again. On further investigation Ful- 
leston ascertained that the Simkinsons had formed the 
highest opinion of F. Piper Jackson, Mr. Sandringham 
Browne's brother-in-law. Why not offer him the option 
of purchasing Sackville's share ? Nothing, it seemed, 
would have pleased the Brothers better, if only F. Piper 
Jackson had been a person of means. Fulleston 
agreed that he was not; but he believed that the 
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young man had connections who might help. For 
instance, he rather thought there was some relationship 
between himself and Jackson. He would see that the 
money was all right, if the vacancy were made. As 
we can all guess, it was not that he cared for F. Piper 
Jackson's advancement, whether they were related or 
not. His sole, real interest was in Sackville's comfort 
and credit. He wished him to have money to open his 
Imperial Theatre Royal, to enjoy perfect leisure for his 
theatrical training, and to be saved from the disgrace 
of a forced dissolution of partnership. 

All happened in a way to reward his benevolent 
efforts. The Simkinsons determined to buy out Sack- 
ville, and to sell his share in the business to F. Piper 
Jackson. Jackson's purchase-money, £4,750, was 
contained in a cheque on the Old Bank, signed by 
Edmimd Fulleston. The sum, to a shilling, was the 
same as that which the Brothers handed to Sackville. 
It is highly creditable to Sackville's fidelity to old 
associations that he was not in the least grateful for 
the money he so opportunely received, and for his 
liberation from functions which curbed the proper exer- 
cise of his abilities. He freely abused the venerable 
Simkinsons and F. Piper Jackson. I think it not 
impossible that he would have abused Edmund Fulles- 
ton likewise, if he had suspected his part in the 
transaction. I am even not sure but that Edmund 
Fulleston conjectured the contingency. Happily, he 
was armed with a conscience. That glowed within 
him with contentment as he saw the building of the 
Imperial Theatre Eoyal merrily resumed, and the brick- 
layers, masons, joiners, and the rest, chatting and 
smoking over their not incombustible work. 

He and the temporary tightness aforesaid of the 
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money-market were the means between them also 
of removing a troublesome impediment to Ebenezer 
Mitchell's KushclyfFe Spa career. To the very un- 
pleasant relations existing between him and Gerizim 
Chapel had been added recently a grievance against his 
junior partner, Godfrey F. Heath. He could not for- 
get the plot of that young man for obtaining a grocery 
concession at the Spa. The memory of it, though 
baffled, rankled in his breast. He found it hard to be 
commonly civil to him ; and Heath's demeanour had 
changed in proportion. No longer was there a trace of 
the modesty in the selection of dried fruits, of the 
accessibility to arguments on the perilous growth of 
sacerdotalism, and of the deference to his senior's views 
on meum and tuum, at periods appointed for a divi- 
sion of profits, which had won Ebenezer's respect. The 
fellow had the impertinence to suggest that his superior 
should either take his proper turns in the shop, or pay. 
Ebenezer made no secret of his dissatisfaction, and 
Edmund Fulleston was vexed indeed ! It was misery 
to him to recollect that he had pointed out to his friend 
Godfrey F. Heath's seductive advertisement. 

At length he decided, most reluctantly, to interfere. 
No man was more acutely sensible of the folly of 
officiousness than he. He overflowed with proverbs on 
the insanity of such a proceeding. Yet his ill fate, he 
complained, was constantly compelling him to do other 
people's business. So it happened now. A report had 
reached him of an altercation the day before at the 
Emporium between the two partners. He felt forced to 
act, in order to prevent a series of scandals. Knowing 
that Ebenezer would be at the Spa, he proceeded 
thither. His mission was to advise him to enforce the 
partnership articles, and buy Godfrey F. Heath out. 
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But he had chosen an unfortunate moment The bill 
for the wooden Arcade had just been delivered to Ebe- 
nezer, with a curt legal demand signed by F. F. Jones. 
Arthur Wellington, acting whether for the Spa Cor- 
poration or for the Ball and Crown, could not assist. 
Ebenezer flew into a towering passion when Fulleston 
broached the subject of a purchase of Heath's interest. 
On the contrary, he should require the upstart, he 
declared, to buy him out. 

No sooner said than done. Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Fulleston, who asked whether he did 
not think he would be sorry for it hereafter, he sat 
down and wrote a letter formally calling upon Mr. 
Godfrey F. Heath either to buy him out or forfeit his 
own interest. Heath did not keep him waiting. 
Within an hour he received a note accepting his terms, 
and enclosing a cheque for £4235, the assessed value 
of the good- will. Stock and fixtures would be paid for 
as soon as valued. 

Ebenezer Mitchell had ceased to be proprietor of the 
Emporium. How saddened was Edmund Fulleston! 
But the £4235 much more than covered the Arcade 
expenditure. Moreover, Ebenezer was free to give all 
his energies and skill to the Universal Provision for 
the wants of Rushclyfife Spa, inclusive of Bethesda 
Chapel. Fulleston could not make out whether to 
grieve or rejoice. He gave himself the luxury of indul- 
gence in both feelings alternately. 

What benevolent part, if any, he had in the final 
separation of Dr. Paget Campbell from Goswell I have 
never rightly understood. I may have my suspicions. 
Every free-born Briton is entitled to his suspicions, and 
many of them ; but all I know is that, for a short 
period after the location of Dr. Wilberforce F. Harriss 
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at Galen House in Paget's place, Paget was tolerably 
flush of money, which I do not believe came from 
Dr. Harriss. I have not as yet, however, explained 
how Dr. Harriss was substituted for Dr. Paget. Nothing 
could be simpler. As Paget was from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the Medical Director-General's establishment at the 
Spa, and was for the rest of the day at the pump-room, 
or Grand Hotel bar, he did not bestow much time on 
his Goswell patients and sick-clubs. How could he ? 
The result was that his Goswell practice was drooping, 
to the sorrow of Edmund Fulleston, if of nobody 
else. 

It was inconvenient for Paget, since the paying Cure 
season at the Spa could scarcely be said to have as yet 
commenced. Besides, his expenses were increasing 
while his income fell. He was obliged to set up a 
brougham, and dress better, himself and his wife. His 
personal need for waistcoat-pocket money, too, some- 
how grew. I fancy, also, that a certain number of small 
debts descended from the past. At any rate, he was 
rather at a loss for cash when Dr. Harriss had suddenly 
reappeared from Sudsoff-super-Mare. He arrived with- 
out Fulleston, and intimated that he did not wish that 
gentleman to hear of his visit. The truth was, he was 
about to appeal to his professional brother ad miseri- 
cordiam. Naturally at the phrase, Paget, though not 
a great scholar, mentally buttoned up his pocket. He 
need not. Dr. Harriss was in no want of money. He 
simply longed for rural quiet, with a minimum of 
professional work. He was come to implore Dr. Paget 
to sell him his Goswell practice ! 

A philanthropist like Paget was not likely to be deaf 
to such a prayer. Certainly he did not yield at once. 
On the contrary, he discovered the most recondite 
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ttniiMi It would havo Uhmi entirely impossible but 
Ini h'ntliohtVo Hia! must oonsole him. Eventually he 
\% mi |Hii.'iiiiithvl to uaino a prioo. Willjerforce F. Haniss 
oamo ptopatod to comiuoi 1 . utul had brought a stamped 
•Mini u%iM \\\\\\ hnn Pugoi Campbell signed, receiving 
til I ho miiiiio I iino a ohoquo. In three months Galen 
llmi'in. ii wiim auiiio^od. was to have a new master. 
Thniioiilitiwnid. idl tin* Modioal Director-General's 
oNlolal lOMhlonoo »honM bo roady at the Spa, Paget 
w iiubl inhnbii u \aoant villa on the border of Rush- 
i'l\ tin Onlv whon all was invvuoably arranged did 
1 1 m t i-t-i wmimo it|mii iufonninv: Kdmund Fulleston. 
I mIihuIiI uoi IiKo to ha\o stood in his shoes during the 
liilmMou 

In loMpoot of •lanios CampUdl, I see no reason for 
lolirmiro Hofoio iho pmvhaso of Hushclyffe Chase he 
liiul boon m want of mouoy. Thoro is no blinking it. 
I In liiul pliiiu>od homily o\or iho Sandhills. His outlay 
bad (•uno on continually iuoivasing. The Spa course, 
which was to loooiip him Tor all, at present was a fresh 
drain upon him. Ilo had to grouse over so many palms 
lor Iho attainiuont of his licouoos and racing rights. 
Tho grand stand ho was having erected on the course, 
lor which tho Sjm Company had granted him a con- 
cussion, threatened to oosl thousands of pounds. The 
contractor was olauumms for monev on account, and 
tho Spa Cori>oration and the Hall and Crown had run 
shamefully dry. Something quite prematurely dread- 
ful might have happened, unless, not for Edmund 
Fulleston, but for F. F. Jones. 
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Poor James was running about everywhere to raise 
fluids, when he met the lawyer at the door of his office 
in the High Street. With the hawk-like vision apper- 
taining to the legal profession, Jones saw there was some- 
thing amiss, and invited him in. Once seated opposite, 
he extracted the whole story, as if it had been a peri- 
winkle. It was one of the most curiously seasonable 
incidents, he observed, which he had ever known. Only 
that morning his client, Mr. Jeremiah F. Foster, had 
written to him to call in his mortgage money on 
Gladiateur Lodge, the Oaks Livery Stables, St. Leger 
Gardens, and Eosebery Paddock. No, he smilingly 
added, as he remarked an angry flush on James's manly 
brow ; he had not inveigled Mr. James Campbell into 
his den to dun him. Fortunately, Mr. Foster had 
explained his reason for desiring repayment. He had 
kept livery stables all his life, and was already tired of 
leisure. He wished to go back into business. Now, it 
had occurred to Jones, why should not Mr. James sell 
out and out ? All Halchester knew of his great scheme 
for the Sandhills. In no case could he do business 
satisfactorily in two places. In truth, it was a little 
below his dignity to let out cabs and cobs. On the 
other hand, Jones was positive that Mr. Foster, a mere 
humble tradesman, would be delighted to buy what 
would seem to him an aristocratic practice. Would 
not Mr. James Campbell sell for £1000 beyond the 
charge of £5750? 

Yes, James would sell; and, before the week was 
up, another Campbell had ceased to belong to the world 
of Goswell. 

Mr. F. F. Jones and Mr. Jeremiah F. Foster arranged 
for the purchase of James Campbell's Goswell properties ; 
and the names "Jones" and "Foster" clearly do not 
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spell "Edmund Fulleston." So far, it is difficult to 
see how Edmund Fulleston can be credited with the 
financial ease enjoyed by James in consequence of the 
last-mentioned transaction. At the same time I do 
not despair of the discovery that he had a hand, or at 
least a finger, even in that pie. I know he had, though 
he bitterly regretted it, in the ecclesiastical emancipa- 
tion, as it may plausibly be put, of the Bev. Braxhall 
Tillotson Campbell. 

The vicar, it will be recollected, had a grievance, 
several grievances, and against several ecclesiastical 
persons. His rural dean was attempting usurpations 
of authority, which he resisted scornfully. His super- 
annuated Diocesan had been got at, and backed up the 
encroachments. He was not of a character, or a rank, 
to put up tamely with unworthy treatment. The result 
was a state of things which afflicted and alarmed the 
timorous, sympathetic, and disciplined soul of Edmund 
Fulleston. Whenever he entered the vicarage he wore 
the air of expecting the announcement of a catastrophe. 
He chewed cinders in his Monday muffins. 

In this light it might be regarded as almost fortunate 
that a requisition was suddenly made upon the Rev. 
Braxhall for payment of a call upon his shares, the 
director's qualification, in the Spa Corporation, Limited. 
The money originally had been advanced by the Ball 
and Crown, which had hoped never to trouble the 
Family directors about it till the Spa should be yield- 
ing thirty or forty per cent, in dividends. But, as I 
have intimated, the money market was sulky, and the 
Ball and Crown had to draw in. With the utmost 
courtesy, Mr. Pearce Adams indicated the need of re- 
payment, with an alternative. If the Spa Company 
would admit to its board a majority of representatives 
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of the Ball and Crown, it would raise the funds it 
wanted elsewhere, without troubling the directors. To 
this proposition directors like Inigo, Arthur Wellington, 
and Eldon loudly demurred. With the admiration they 
all felt for the financing corporation mingled, aa I 
have said, a copious spice of jealousy. Their watch- 
word was, " Kushclyffe for the Campbell-Mitchells ! " 
The option was declined with thanks. The result was 
that the Spa Corporation, being equally pressed by the 
Ball and Crown, had to demand money of its own flesh 
and blood directors, as though it were a Brutus, an 
unfledged pelican, or a Shylock. 

The rest either, like James, Sackville, Paget, and 
Ebenezer, had recently come into possession of cash, or, 
like the remainder, had acquired the lucrative art of 
financing. The vicar had spent on the Fathers abilities 
which might have moved an uncle, and was sorely 
perplexed by the claim. As if to shatter his nerves 
completely, simultaneously an order — yes, an order — 
arrived from the bishop's chaplain to execute the repairs 
required by the rural dean. At this juncture Fulleston 
was ushered into the study. He was paying his 
customary weekly visit, and wanted to be enlightened 
on a problem in Church antiquities before going into 
the drawing-room. The vicar described to him, not for 
the first time, the bishop's and his minion's mis- 
behaviour, with the latest atrocity. It may be imagined 
how warmly Fulleston sympathized. When, however, 
there was talk of retaliation, he interposed a warning. 
Might not the vicar be thought ungrateful to the bishop 
who had bestowed the living upon him? The reply 
was obvious. The benefice was not in the bishop's 
gift. The advowson was the Rev. Braxhall's private 
property. Fulleston had not known it. In his surprise 
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ho stammered out a guess at its considerable worth in 
i ho market; not, of course, that the vicar would ever 

The casual estimate of price, though far from high, 
as it happened, impressed the vicar as, at all events, a 
wonderful coincidence. The amount would exactly 
oloar his call, and he would also be enabled to brush 
the dust of tyranny of bishops and rural deans off his 
feet. For a sphere of duty and fame there was his 
Kushclyffe chaplaincy, with the fabric of the Church 
of SS. Ebbe, Dunstan, and Alban. An income, in pew 
rents, plentiful and permanent, would be secured to him, 
far beyond the commuted tithe of his benefice, from 
that future gold-mine, the Spa. Tentatively, half 
jocosely, he pursued the topic with Fulleston, till 
Fulleston took fright. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that the Eev. Braxhall was thinking of quitting Essen- 
don ! Oh, horror ! So evilly tasted the muffins there- 
after in the drawing-room, to which he and the vicar 
presently adjourned, that he registered a mutual vow 
to abstain from them — henceforth. 

After his manner, the fear lasted and swelled. After 
his manner, also, he tried to relieve himself by dis- 
tributing the burden. On his return to Ida Villa he 
found the Eev. Nelson Hoby. Out of a full heart the 
mouth speaketh. He told him of his apprehensions 
about the Eev. Braxhall and Essendon. If he disliked 
the prospect, I very much fear that his communication 
was most inopportune. When the Eev. Nelson Hoby 
left, Mrs. Fulleston related how he had been conversing 
on his desire for renewed clerical employment, and 
the readiness of a generous kinsman to buy him a 
*" ing. He wanted one particularly in the Halchester 
bourhood. 
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Whether there were any connection between the 
events I do not know for certain. At any rate, within 
a week Mrs. Nelson Hoby wrote to Mrs. Edmund Fulles- 
ton that " a kind relative of Nelson's had just purchased 
an advowson and next presentation for him ; and where, 
do you think ? Essendon ! " 

Edmund Fulleston ran, in his shambling way, rather 
than walked, to the Vicarage. In a prodigious stutter 
he stated what he had heard, and entreated a contra- 
diction. The Rev. Braxhall gave none. He gloried in 
his freedom. He somewhat stiffly said that a solicitor, 
a Mr. F. F. Jones, had called upon him, and mentioned 
that he had heard he desired to part with the advowson 
and next presentation to Essendon. In such an event, 
Mr. Jones was authorized to make an offer on behalf of 
a kinsman of the Rev. Nelson Hoby Fulleston's. He had 
accepted the offer, and, according to the conditions of 
the transaction, was to resign immediately. Fray, what 
objection had Mr. Edmund Fulleston to make ? 

Fulleston had not the courage to interfere further. 
He pretended that he had really come to inquire the 
Rev. Braxhall' s views upon Novatianism. Having 
ascertained them hazily, he withdrew with a dreary 
burlesque of a cheerful countenance. 

The Rev. Braxhall had assumed that the poor old 
Prelate would respond with a humble entreaty to him 
to retain his benefice. He at once hoped and dreaded 
that Edmund Fulleston's prediction of some weeks 
back would have been so far justified. He hoped it 
for the sake of the bishop and the character of the 
Establishment. He feared it on account of the pain 
to himself, since he knew he must refuse. He could 
not do without the purchase-money. At the same 
time, he had decided to decline in a most Christian 
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spin:. In preparation b~ L*i drafted a reply to the 
anticipated ep*s»x-pil prayer, whkh_ while it treated 
the lishop rather frizerzjillj irxr* tiliilly. pointed out 
his errers without harshness. I have seen the com- 
position, which was so ceautif?! that I regret much it 
could not ** forward-ed- As it happened; his lordship, 
having fallen into lad hands. al«**ained from suppli- 
cating for a reconsideration of the position. Courteously 
bat curtlv he wrote accepting the resignation, without 
the least allusion to his own shortcomings. Before the 
month was over the advowson of Essendon was con- 
veyed to the Rev. Xelson Hoby's uncle, who presented 
him, on the resignation of the Eev. BraxhalL The 
new vicar was dnlv instituted and inducted. The ex- 

m 

vicar, with his sorrowing wife and five daughters, took 
up his abode in a dilapidated, damp house on the verge 
of the Chase. 

Eldon, Inigo, and Arthur Wellington were not men 
to be embarrassed bv household debts. Thev dealt 
in big things, and among them, together with Pearoe 
Adams, fingered very handsome sums of money. They 
did not want cash even for the development of the 
Spa. Somehow the appeals for that purpose, which 
they themselves had the pain of having to circulate 
among their Halchester friends and their Goswell and 
Gorhambury kinsmen, hushed before reaching their 
own names on the register of shareholders. They 
dwelt within a charmed circle, where what, in the 
shape of calls, had been sauce for the goose was not 
sauce for the gander. Still, there were reasons which 
rendered it convenient for them about this period to 
convert their fixed into portable capital. The taste 
for speculating comes, as for eating, with indulgence in 
it, and the Spa was not enough for their robust appetites. 
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They thought it their duty to encourage industry in 
all forms. They went into mining, shipping, manu- 
facturing trusts. They took up foreign loans when 
the interest promised was sufficiently usurious. Ob- 
viously, though, as they kept the books and banking 
account, they needed little or nothing for their liabilities 
on domestic enterprises; they enjoyed no equal im- 
munity in these external adventures. Consequently, 
they, like their cousins, had to realize their private 
means. 

As it chanced, the occasion arose for all three con- 
temporaneously. They had secret information of a most 
exceptional opportunity. The Dakhshan Euby-mine 
had some time before been put upon the market by a 
powerful syndicate. The shares hung fire. Accordingly 
the promoters, being men of spirit, had determined 
upon infusing a little artificial animation. Obviously 
they had the fullest faith in the genuineness of their 
undertaking. They simply saw that the investing 
public required to be roused from its lassitude in its 
own interest. In short, they had determined to salt 
the mine. Arthur Wellington heard of the intention, 
and communicated it benevolently to Inigo and Eldon. 
It was plain that an extraordinary find of precious 
stones would inflate the price of the shares. If a large 
quantity could be bought at once, and be sold on the 
flush of the triumphant news, an immense profit might 
be cleared. To neglect the chance would be sinful. 
So they bought in their joint names eight thousand 
pounds' worth. 

But the day came for paying ; and of ready money 
the triumvirate had none. Each of the three considered 
it wasteful to keep cash unemployed. From divers 
causes it was not expedient to resort to the Ball and 
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Crown. What security could oe offered for a loan of 
£8000. and to whom > " 

Bv the afternoou of the next dav £$000 must be in 
the hands of Messrs. Fake-away, mining brokers, Little 
Larcenv Lane. London. On default, the shares would 

* 

be forfeited. No one of the three for the moment could 
see the least prospect of obtaining it. Let it not seem 
strange that prosperous persons, with a habit of turning 
over scores of thousands sterling a week, should be 
unable to raise a mere £c?000. The *ame sort of diffi- 
culty is familiar to the most affluent. At Halchester 
it was particularly explicable. Until the advent of the 
Ball and Crown no ready money existed there, unless 
at the Old Bank. Now. as I have intimated, Iuigo, 
Arthur Wellington, and Eldou had their motives for 
disliking to mix up the Ball and Crown with a private 
investment. Also, as is evideut. there were conclusive 
objections to an application to Messrs. Mawkwell. 

Edmund Fulleston, as usual, intervened at the critical 
instant to extricate them from their dilemma. I do 
not mean that he leut them money, though Arthur 
Wellington, remenil»ering his former specula tiveness, 
had thought he might. He listened, indeed, with feverish 
covetousness to a recital of the anticipated profits. Then 
the fire died mournfullv out. Bv the unluckiest of 
accidents he had within the previous week locked up 
the whole of his floating capital and credit ; he was, 
indeed, just come from the office of Mr. F. F. Jones, 
where he had been executing the documeuts completing 
the transaction. By-the-by, he went on. in the episo- 
dical manner which was the charm of Ids conversation, 
there was plenty of money somewhere, though not in 
his pocket. Jones was lamenting that he did not know 
how to invest temporarily some thousands which had 
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just been repaid by two mortgagors. The fellow had — 
he recollected now — asked him to inquire judiciously 
at the Spa Corporation's office whether use could be 
found for it for a few months. 

Fulleston left ; and the three looked at one another. 
None of them loved an interloper like F. F. Jones ; 
and Eldon, professionally, detested him. He could not 
bear to meet the trespasser upon his legal preserve. 
But why should not Inigo inquire how much he would 
lend on the security of freeholds belonging to them ? 
Inigo did not mind, and returned with an enthusiastic 
reply. Mr. Jones would be delighted to lend. Would 
Messrs. Mitchell and Campbell have the goodness to 
bring the deeds of the property on which the money 
was to be charged? They could have the advance 
immediately. To a certain extent they had no trouble 
with their papers. They were all in the safe containing 
the securities of the Spa Corporation, Limited. There 
they had been deposited as cover for the shares held by 
the directors. Arthur Wellington kept the key of the 
safe for the corporation. He unlocked it, and, taking 
out the documents, delivered them to his two colleagues 
to show to Mr. F. F. Jones. 

Jones examined them punctiliously. They were 
the title-deeds of 10, Devereux Chambers, Halchester, 
and Old Bailey Grange, Gorhambury, which composed 
Eldon's property ; and of Gothic Cottage, Stucco Wharf, 
and the Pudding Lane building-yard, which belonged 
to Inigo. Inigo's office in the High Street was not 
comprised, it having been already mortgaged to the 
Ball and Crown through Pearce Adams for £200. All 
seemed to be in order, and Jones was willing, on behalf 
of his two clients, to advance £2500 on the security of 
Inigo's property, and £1000 on Eldon's. 
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A total of £3500 was useless when more than double 
was indispensable. Was it not possible for Mr. Jones's 
clients to lend more? Well, it appeared that it was 
not, so far as the particular two clients were concerned. 
It came out, however, that more money waa in Mr. 
Jones's hands, but not for investment on mortgage. 
One of his clients, a Mr. F. Silverbridge, was anxious 
to establish himself in business. He was the son of a 
dustman, as he was proud to avow. Having both leisure 
arid capital, he had always longed to follow his father's 
honourable calling. He happened to have heard of 
an opening at Halchester. A report was current in 
scavengering circles that Mr. Thomas Inigo Campbell 
had set up as an architect, and was declining the 
scavengering branch. If Mr. Campbell would sell out- 
right Gothic Cottage, Stucco Wharf, and the Pudding 
Lane yard, together with his goodwill, Mr. Silverbridge 
would pay £4000 for them. 

Then as to Mr. Eldon Mitchell. The circumstances 
were analogous, with a change only in the intending 
purchaser. With a lawyer's approach to a blush, Jones 
confessed that there he was negotiating for himself. 
Young and obscure, he was aware that he would gain 
immensely in professional estimation by occupying the 
offices, as well as the private residence, of a practitioner 
its eminent as Mr. Eldon Mitchell. For the premises, 
inclusive of the prestige, he would pay £3500. 

The two sets of property were worth £10,000 at least. 
That was stoutly argued by Eldon, who had at last 
overcome his repugnance to a meeting with Jones, and 
had accompanied Inigo back to Jones's office. It was 
a cruel sacrifice to sell them for £7500. But both 
owners wanted the money sorely ; and also they were 
not unwilling to migrate altogether, as they had already 
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migrated partially, from the native Campbell-Mitchell 
soil. Consequently, as Jones remained obdurate on the 
subject of price, they agreed ultimately to his terms. 
Jones, as a formality, inquired whether there were any 
incumbrances. On being assured that there were none, 
he drew cheques for the stipulated amounts ; and Inigo 
and Eldon signed the agreements. 

They were still, however, short of their £8000 by 
£500, and that Arthur Wellington might naturally be 
expected to find. Though he had done his part in dis- 
covering the very lucrative investment, and was willing 
to devote his first dividends, which were absolutely as 
safe as cash in a till, to payment of his proportion of 
the purchase-money, he could not gainsay the tacit 
opinion of his colleagues that he ought also to con- 
tribute a little ready money. Only, whence was it to 
be extracted ? 

As usual, Fulleston intervened to solve the conun- 
drum. While they were in the act of discussing im- 
possible ways and means, he looked in. He wanted to 
ask Inigo, the most likely man in Halchester to know, 
if he were aware of good rooms to let at Gorhambury. 
His nephew Jenkinson was quitting his present apart- 
ments, and was resolved to live there. A brilliant 
thought occurred to Inigo. Taking Fulleston across 
the room, he inquired confidentially if Jenkinson were 
prepared to purchase the best bachelor's flat in all 
Halchester. Yes, was the answer. What would he 
say, then, to Arthur Wellington's freehold flat in The 
Terrace at £500 ? It was the very thing. Inigo closeted 
Arthur Wellington at the opposite desk, and put it to 
him. Euby mine or no ruby mine. How savage, to be 
sure, he was ! His supplauter at the bank to supplant 
him on The Terrace ! But there was no alternative. 
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Arthur Wellington would vacate his rooms in a month. 
A cheque of Fulleston's for £500 completed the £8000, 
and bought the ruby-mine shares. 

The total of these transactions, I may acknowledge 
at once, involved radical changes in the relations of the 
Family to Goswell and Gorhambury. That was neces- 
sary. It was an essential element in the strange order 
of events which was revolutionizing the Campbell and 
Mitchell joint race, that it should descend from its 
opposite hills. It was fated to be metamorphosed ; 
and destiny could not accomplish its decree while 
Campbells and Mitchells dwelt on their heights. I 
am not saying that it would have been better for them, 
or for Halchester, or for Humanity, that they should 
retain their pristine character. I am saying that, for 
its definitive transformation, it was requisite for them 
to migrate. 

From that point of view the pressure for cash is to 
be regarded as a condition of the game. Also, it had 
to be stringent and inflexible. By the exercise of a 
financial compulsion upon them to sell and mortgage 
their various possessions and local good-wills, they had 
to be weaned from their indigenous tastes, and even 
from their moral, or their more moral, characteristics. 

If this be properly understood, it will be perceived 
that my references to the successive surrenders by 
the Family of its proprietary rights in Goswell, Gorham- 
bury, and Halchester import nothing inconsistent with 
the expression of pleasure, at the commencement of 
the chapter, at the era of glowing prosperity which had 
begun to dawn. An outflow of property is not in the 
least incompatible with all the appearances of good 
fortune. A spendthrift naturally looks better off than 
a miser. Not that the Campbells and Mitchells are 
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to be stigmatized as prodigals for parting with their 
patrimonies. Far from it. They were "denatura- 
lizing" their modest Goswell and Gorhambury inherit- 
ances in order to blossom gorgeously forth as seigneurs 
of Eushclyffe Chase. Out of the proceeds they lived 
freely and plentifully. Why should they not ? They 
were enjoying the common windfalls of fruit of a near 
and splendid future. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LULL. 

The mountain-side had slipped down into the valley, 
but so imperceptibly and in bulk that nobody in and 
about Halchester seemed conscious, or at any rate 
painfully conscious, of the transposition. 

Our notice, from the force of habit, is directed first 
to the altitudes of Goswell and Gorhambury. The 
strange and happy thing was that there all went on as 
of old. Patients resorted as before to Galen House, 
though Paget Campbell was no longer its occupant. 
Wilberforce F. Harriss had finally removed thither 
from Sudsopp-super-Mare, and never appeared to miss 
the luxuries and emoluments of his abandoned fashion- 
able practice. If he alluded often to his bygone 
honours and affluence, it was only to express his 
delight at the modest tranquillity for which he had 
exchanged them. Naturally Goswell held itself much 
indebted to the fashionable doctor who had resigned so 
much for its sake. I think it was regret rather than 
gratitude which brought Edmund Fulleston nearly as 
often to Galen House as when Paget was its tenant. 
He came, we may be sure, less to inhale drugs, or 
admire the play of light in the coloured water-bottles, 
than to sorrow over past memories. 

A similar affectionate feeling of sadness probably led 
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his feet so very frequently to the Oaks Stables and 
Eosebery Paddock. Not rarely he appeared to forget 
that James Campbell was no longer their owner, and 
that they had been ceded to a Jeremiah F. Foster. He 
would go through the yards as if he were appraising 
the horses. In the office he would peruse the ledgers 
and add up totals. His delusion was so inoffensive as 
to cause no umbrage to the new proprietor, a well-pre- 
served, horsey-looking being, who stood by chewing the 
cud — that is, a straw — and* replying urbanely to all 
Fulleston's eccentric remarks. At all events, the inter- 
ference did not hurt the business, which had taken on 
a fresh lease of life under the new management. 

Again, I do not allege that a young and inexperienced 
practitioner like F. F. Jones could vie in forensic genius 
with an Eldon Mitchell. Yet in his humble sphere he 
satisfied Gorhambury and Halchester perhaps better. 
He did not aspire beyond the diligent execution of the 
small jobs to which local litigation ignobly confined 
itself. Within those limits he quickly secured the con 
fidence of the whole neighbourhood, inclusive of Ida 
Lodge itself. Within a very brief interval he absorbed 
all the petty functions which Eldon had been in the 
habit of performing. He appended to them others, 
which appeared to have been invented simply as excuses 
for his employment. Wanting as he might be in 
Eldon's instinct for leaping to conclusions, he exhibited 
a plodding attention to details, which had been alien to 
the tastes of his illustrious predecessor. Fulleston 
reluctantly admitted it. 

The verdict was much the same on Godfrey F. Heath. 
In deportment he could not approach Ebenezer Mitchell. 
No evidence of his sanctity was procurable. But good 
judges pronounced his teas stronger, and his mixed 
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biscuits less weevilly than those supplied previously by 
the Emporium. 

F. Piper Jackson's duties did not bring him much 
into the public view. But his discernment in worsteds 
was acknowledged to be consummate, and he stuck 
rigidly to his desk, unless he were ranging round the 
warehouse, as was his constant custom, to see that the 
other members of the staff stuck to theirs. To the Sim- 
kinsons he speedily became invaluable. They at once 
shook their heads over the apostasy of Sackville, and 
congratulated themselves upon it. 

As for the Old Bank, if anybody could have replaced 
Arthur Wellington, the miracle was performed by 
Jenkinson. There were customers who regretted Arthur 
Wellington in his later phase. Jenkinson required 
cover, which, according to the cross-grainedness of fate, 
tends to scarcity at the moment that money is most 
wanted. Still, when that condition was fulfilled, cash 
under his administration was always ready. Really, 
such is human ingratitude, Halchester showed no in- 
tention of boycotting the Old Bank, notwithstanding the 
scandalous treatment with which Arthur Wellington 
had met at the hands of the senior partners. Inci- 
dentally Edmund Fulleston was able to collect much 
independent testimony to the effect that it was flourish- 
ing more than ever. Knowing Arthur Wellington's 
goodness of heart, and attachment to the poor old 
broken-down concern, he would mention at the Ball and 
Crown branch office little recent financial successes of 
which he had heard. Arthur Wellington would be 
naively surprised. He would have been charmed like- 
wise, if only he could have believed the signs of 
prosperity to be more than flashes in the pan. 

Can it be credited that the substitute for Inigo also 
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worked fairly, at least in appearance ? F. Silverbridge 
was literally, as well as allegorically, the new broom 
which sweeps clean. He scavengered ; he watered ; he 
plumbed. Dust-bins were emptied with a celerity 
which drove casual cats to desperation. A watering- 
cart had been seen on a Sunday morning. There were 
admirers of Inigo who laid their chronic colds in the 
head to the account of the incessant present outflow of 
moisture. Generally, I am bound to admit, the verdict 
was favourable to the intruder. But Inigo kept up his 
spirits. He recollected how he, too, had begun, and how 
he had ended. 

To the tender-hearted and the mindful the change at 
Essendon Vicarage, it may be supposed, was altogether 
mournful and disastrous. I do not deny that it ought 
to have been. The loss of learning like the Eev. 
Braxhall Tillotson Campbell's should have created an 
unfathomable gulf between the past and present. Low 
down, no doubt, the abyss was tremendous; on the 
surface it had been crusted over. It may be thought 
that the presence of a born Mitchell as hostess bridged 
over the gap. I am afraid that had nothing to do with 
it. The character of the parsonage was of the Fulleston, 
and not of the Campbell-Mitehell, kind. Human nature, 
however, is almost deplorably adaptable. The parish 
had taken kindly enough to its new vicar. His drawing- 
room Monday muffins, with sherry, even whisky, on the 
dining-room sideboard, were approved, and his Sunday 
sermons themselves. Without the Patristic learning of 
his predecessor's, they had, notwithstanding their de- 
liverer's youth and broad shoulders, more unction. 
They overflowed with it. So exquisite a critic as 
Edmund Fulleston, with all his veneration for the Eev. 
Braxhall, would sit and listen in a solemn rapture 

U 
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which it was a joy to witness. Persons would come 
from the extremity of Halchester simply to observe the 
modest, meek attitude of the elderly gentleman in the 
parsonage pew, wagging his head in mute assent to 
every second proposition in the orator's discourse. A 
poet listening to his own verses could not have been 
more sympathetic. 

The only leading member of the Campbell-Mitchell 
Family whom there seemed to be nobody to replace, was 
the Colonel. He still owned Talavera House, though, 
as Chairman of the Spa Corporation, Limited, he spent 
much of his time, and all his energies, in Eushclyffe. 

For the rest the Chase was necessarily the sole resort ; 
since they had resigned on its account the whole of 
their hold upon Gorhambury and Goswell. They had 
migrated, in a certain sense, it may be said, com- 
pulsorily, having been obliged, for the most part under 
pressure of financial difficulties, to part with their 
ancient possessions. This way of putting the move- 
ment is, however, likely to produce a very false im- 
pression. Emancipation, rather than expulsion, was 
the keynote, and accounted for the pervading tone 
throughout the Campbell-Mitchell circle. The jubila- 
tion certainly was remarkable, if not paradoxical. For 
the Silverbridges, Jeremiah Fosters, Piper Jacksons, 
and the other interlopers, to be in good spirits was 
natural enough. It was like a glimpse of Paradise for 
such as them to be allowed to step into the shoes of 
glorified Campbells and Mitchells. Think of the feel- 
ings of a Wilberforce Harriss handling the pestle and 
mortar of a Paget ! But it might have been fancied 
that the thoughts of the departed would have hovered 
sadly around the scene of their former triumphs. On 
the contrary, the predecessors were at least as radiant 
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and gay as the successors. They were none of your 
malcontent Israelites grieving for the melons, and corn, 
and onions of Egypt. Festively they encamped here 
and there, just as it happened, in the wilderness. They 
saw in it the most resplendent mirages, and smacked 
their lips as if over the sweetest manna. 

Well, it was a wilderness, and it was not, according 
to the point of view from which it was regarded. 
Beyond dispute, a vast quantity of money had been 
expended upon or about it. All the private patrimonies 
of the Campbells and Mitchells had been drained into 
it, and something more. Halchester had contributed 
freely, and continued to contribute. Each of the prin- 
cipal citizens had bound himself heavily on its behalf. 
Something was visible in return. So much it is im- 
possible to deny. As I have already intimated, the 
Chase was studded with bungalows. There was the 
Hotel Me'tropole ; there was the Theatre Imperial and 
Royal ; there were the Assembly and Pump Booms. 
The materials of which they were built it would be 
difficult to specify ; they were chiefly, I have heard, a 
sort of cartonpierre, warranted warm, damp-proof, anti- 
rheumatic, and indestructible. Without its use, the 
construction of the new pleasure-town within any 
moderate period would have been impracticable. With- 
out it the dyspeptic world must have had to wait in- 
definitely long for the miraculous Lithialkaline Cure ! 
As it was, the whole was in full train. A large number 
of applications had been received from lodging-house 
keepers, and some from intending guests. The entire 
habitable globe bad been informed that Bushclyffe Spa 
would be opened on the first of September for the 
recreation, instruction, and healing of all tempers and 
all humours, good and bad. I verily believe that every 
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Campbell-Mitchell accepted and disseminated the pre- 
diction with implicit faith. 

Meanwhile, I must repeat, the Family was discount- 
ing the future, and having a good time of it. Stripped 
of its old surroundings and accumulations, it felt as 
buoyant as a bird. Debts and liabilities do not 
necessarily diminish the supply of waistcoat-pocket 
money. Often they increase it; and it was so with 
the Campbell-Mitchell liquidations and obligations. 
Every member of the connection had more cash to 
spend than before. As for capital, there was always 
Bushclyffe Spa, with its inexhaustible potentialities of 
unrealized wealth. 

Halchester at large shared the tendency. Bushclyffe 
was for it, as for its leaders, a perennially flowing 
Pactolus. Moreover, for the present, it had the satis- 
faction of finding its natural chiefs extraordinarily 
amiable. The Campbell-Mitchell nature was trans- 
formed. It had put on a hail-fellow-well-met deport- 
ment, which, after generations of the reverse, produced 
a heavenly effect. Speaking for myself, I confess that 
the spectacle, as in fancy I look back to it in the past, 
of the general and radiant harmony terrifies me. It 
was not in proper consistency with the sterling Camp- 
bell-Mitchell crabbedness. The hilarity suggests the 
ominous elation to which Highland pessimists have 
applied the larder-like epithet of "fly." I consider 
that Halchester would have been wiser to tremble than 
to chirrup at the joviality of its superiors. Neverthe- 
less, I have to state facts as they were. As an historian, 
I am bound to report that the season which preceded 
and embowered the fateful Opening Day beamed upon 
everybody as a halcyon era ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A PRESENTIMENT OF EVIL. 



My readers will at least concede to me, in bare justice, 
that I have had a presentiment of evil. 

I have been watching as the Family blew a succession 
of the handsomest, and, for their nature, the most sub- 
stantial, bubbles. One after another I have seen float 
gloriously aloft, and soar into the blue ether. " What 
a pity/' have I been saying to myself, " if any of them 
should burst ! " 

It will, I am confident, equally be allowed in my 
favour that I have said it under my breath. I have 
tried all I knew to conceal it. I have dissembled with 
all my might. Whatever may be thought to the con- 
trary, I have been secretive in pure good faith, and in 
the sincerest belief that it was my duty to suppress an 
apparently unwarrantable apprehension. Here were 
these two admirable Houses, independent in origin, but 
allied at every turn by intermarriages. From a period, 
as has already been remarked, lost in the haze of Tert- 
Georgian time, they had been flourishing on their 
opposite hills. Hating one another persistently, and 
often ferociously, they had yet as incessantly co-operated. 
Between them they had enslaved the whole of the 
manufacturing city of Halchester. Some in mean 
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positions, some in high, their members had, twining 
and hugging, throttled all its sources of vitality. From 
Goswell and Gorhambury they had cast out their nets, 
and caught the entire swarm of Halchester fry. More 
plodding than aspiring, bent rather upon slow and sure 
profits than upon the gewgaws of rank and popularity, 
they had never lost touch of their bases of operations. 
They had been like a devil-fish, grasping its domestic 
rock with one tentacle, while it fastens round and 
stifles its frisky prey with the rest. 

At the opening of the present veracious chronicle, the 
Campbell-Mitchell Connection, pursuing its hereditary 
policy, seemed immutably safe. I know I ought to 
think it myself. It was a paradox, a monstrosity to 
me, that the introduction within the circle of a trustful, 
feeble, adulatory stutterer like Mr. Edmund Fulleston, 
should produce, or tend to produce, the smallest change. 
Yet, no sooner had I set my eyes mentally on him than 
I began to doubt, to fear. My readers, I am confident, 
will bear me out in my declaration how stubbornly I 
fought with the melancholy, the morbid rift in my 
assurance. I strove to reject it for myself. Above all, 
I struggled to hide it from them. A reader, that rare 
mammal, is at once so innocent and so suspicious a 
creature, so self-conscious, and, I was almost tempted 
to say, so unconscientious. He, more particularly she, 
loves to bask in the sunshine of private and public 
affluence. The least surmise that a true tale is likely 
to have what is called a bad ending scares away the 
pretty, timid being. Knowing that the narrative was 
strictly moral, and how profitable, if only for him and 
her, its perusal would be, I could not bear, till I was 
absolutely certain, to create an excuse for sparing the 
paper-knife. 
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I did all that I could. I have done all that I can. 
But there are limits to a narrator's capacity for not 
positively untruthful dissimulation. They have now 
at iast been reached. Very reluctantly, and with the 
gloany conviction that I have no alternative, I am 
compelled to tell of — 

The Crash! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CRASH. 

Kushclyffe Spa, as has been indicated, had already 
been offering samples of its countless attractions in an 
undress way to the fashionable world. Gay guests, 
some titled, and all experienced in the cheap punuit 
of pleasure, were being entertained in the M6trople. 
Serious water-drinkers had taken several of the bunga- 
lows, and consulted regularly the Medical Director. 
The Rev. Braxhall had a select congregation at S3. 
Alban's, Dunstan's, and Ebbe's, and Ebenezer, with 
liis pastor, the Rev. Gideon Van Tromp, another &t 
Bethesda. Half a dozen perspiring, stout individuals, 
with their salient points emphasized by their costume, 
might be seen from morning to night putting visionary 
balls into fictitious holes on the Hablothwaite links. 
A selling race had actually been run on Rushclyffe 
Downs. A merry-go-round creaked protestiqgly as it 
waited for riders. Purchasers now and then were to 
be discovered in the Arcade. 

But all this was informal. The real opening had 
been fixed for the first of September. It was to be 
signalized by a gala performance at the Imperial 
Theatre Royal, when completed. The First of Sep- 
tember dawned, and the Imperial Theatre Royal had 
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been finished to the day. I do not suppose that it 
would have been, had a professed Architect, like Inigo, 
continued to be employed. The circumstances have 
been explained which led to Inigo's retirement; and 
Sackville deliberately abstained from seeking a suc- 
cessor to him at the Architectural Association or 
Institute. The fact was. that he was a devout believer 
in the union of the arts. As a theatrical genius, he was 
convinced that he was endowed with artistic powers, 
especially for the construction of his own theatre. So 
he declined further professional assistance. Personally 
he executed the whole, with the aid simply of Darcy 
Samuels, a practical builder. 

Perhaps to some carping judgments the result may 
not have been perfectly satisfactory. The exterior was 
modelled after the barn in which Thespis first enchanted 
the Athenians. The materials were not coarsely solid. 
The interior, which was a blaze of Dutch gold-leaf and 
pink paint, might have been decried for its excessive 
splendour. However, the designer and proprietor was 
himself content. He had succeeded in producing his 
effects at an extraordinarily low expenditure. Thus he 
was enabled to concentrate his resources on the essentials 
of the drama, a strong company. If I barely named 
such members of the troop as Messrs. Howard, Percy, 
Talbot, and Stanley, and Mesdames Fanny Fauntleroy, 
Christabel* Crewe, and Dotty Dashwood, it would be 
recognized that the entrepreneur had been liberal in 
his outlay. But I have to add Horsham Werville 
and his very recently married wife, who will be better 
recollected as Norah Wigginbotham ! 

The Wigginbotham was a remarkable woman on 
more than one account. She was not unknown in 
music-halls. Her dramatic genius is legendary. Also, 
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it cannot be denied, since it is equally notorious, that 
she was, to put it mildly, a woman with a history. 
But she must, in addition, have been addicted to the 
practice of obscure acts of pious beneficence ; for the 
truth is she was the lady of whom we have already 
heard as Having been mixed up with Ebenezer Mit- 
chell's unfortunate London visit. Before the little 
incident which eventuated — to use the only word, and 
a detestable one, fitted to the disastrous occasion — at 
Bow Street, she was officially, and somewhat officiously, 
stated to have more than once accompanied the Moralist 
and his too vivacious companion to divers charitable 
performances for the benefit of the South Sea Islanders' 
Clothing Mission, and similar objects. Ebenezer had 
lost sight of her afterwards, not caring, as may be 
imagined, to revive the dismal associations of a tragical 
episode. Moreover, her marriage, with tho change of 
name, had completed the break. I speak with con- 
viction when I affirm that nobody could have been 
more amazed than he on running up against her a 
week before the fateful First in a corridor of the M6tro- 
pole Hotel, to which she and her husband had come; 
to rehearse for the great Festival. Doubtless it was the 
reason why they met as strangers at the table d'hdte 
a few hours later. It even may explain why Ebenezer 
never mentioned to Edmund Fulleston the identity of 
Mrs. Werville with the fair ministering spirit of the 
Sympathetic Cadgers. 

However, let me apologize for what is a digression, 
though, perhaps, not altogether irrelevant. Our present 
business, at any rate, is with the opening of the Imperial 
Theatre Eoyal, for which the engagement of the Wer- 
villes, not to speak of the Howards, Percies, Talbots, 
and the rest, with Sackville Mitchell himself in all the 
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leading parts, may be considered to have ensured a 
frantic success. 

All the numbered seats had been taken in advance 
by friends, foes, retainers, or timid admirers of the 
Family. Sir Peter Hablothwaite was to be present, 
with several county justices. Both sides, Liberal and 
Conservative, Church and Dissent, on the Halchester 
Town Council were to be fully represented. The Mayor 
and Alderman Grist had a box assigned to them on the 
grand tier, and had invited Edmund Fulleston to join. 
Mainly through Fulleston's mitigating influence, party 
feuds, it had been agreed, should be lulled for an 
interval in deference to overruling civic interests. 
The single absentee of importance was to be Ebenezer 
himself. Much as he would have liked, as he told the 
lady privately, to witness Mrs. Werville's performance, 
his principles forbade it. They were tender shoots, 
those principles, having had to be pulled up and 
replanted in fresh soil in consequence of the slanderous 
Bow Street and Abbey pew stories. A real privation 
it was, as Fulleston, who, with many other prominent 
citizens, assisted at the final rehearsal, loudly proclaimed 
it. The piece, of course, was Hamlet. The melancholy 
grace of the Prince of Denmark interpreted in an 
exquisitely up-to-date round coat by the correspondingly 
fat and scant-of-breath Sackville, and the pert smartness 
of Norah as Ophelia, excited Fulleston to rapture. He 
reported them a matchless pair to Ebenezer, who 
responded with an austere sentiment, more pious than 
complimentary. 

The doors on the evening of the First were to open 
at six. By two, while the artists were dining and the 
aristocracy lunching, a delirious mob had assembled 
to rush the unreserved seats. 
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Higher and higher rose the enthusiasm as the minutes 
crept on. But the Abbey chimes were still only ring- 
ing in the stroke of four, when the ground beneath the 
crowd's feet quavered, and the air seemed to darken 
and hurtle ! 

What was it ? 

Whatever it was, the mob broke. It tore away with 
shouts and screams. From inside the carton-pierre 
Temple of the Muses a prolonged groaning, cracking, 
and crackling were heard. A column of oily dust 
floated up. Then all was silent, dead-silent. 

The roof had collapsed, sinking into the interior, 
which the ruins — wood all but green, sand-mixed mortar, 
rusty iron girders, mock gilding, cheap canvas, and 
tawdry scenery — filled to overflowing. The few atten- 
dants were engaged in the outer offices, and miracu- 
lously escaped. Had the calamity occurred a couple 
of hours later, the Eushclyffe Spa Imperial Theatre 
Eoyal might have been illustrious as the scene of a 
first-class tragedy. 

As it was, the principal effect was to nip two careers. 
In the first place, it extinguished the gifted artist in 
two kinds, the Vanbrugh of his age, with a slight 
difference. On the Wednesday morning, when Sackville 
was sought by members of his company, who desired 
to be paid their week's salaries and be off, he was 
not to be found. Neither was Xorah Werville. The 
inference was only too clear. He and she, Hamlet and 
Ophelia, Bellairs and the Wigginbotham, must have 
gone off together ! 

Alas! I could almost wish that the very natural 
conclusion had been justified by the facts. Sackville 
Mitchell, at least, was a bachelor. He was not a ruling 
elder. He was not The Moralist, though I hope it will 
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not be imagined that thus I have unwittingly let out 
what I should have rejoiced, if joy can be thought of 
in such a connection, to conceal. 

Norah Werville had departed, and with a companion, 
who could scarcely have been Sackville, since he, as the 
Metropole porter certified, did not leave till two hours 
after, and it is not usual for eloping ladies to elope 
alone. If Sackville followed her, we might presume 
that it was for the benevolent purpose of restoring her 
to her husband. As it happens, I know that must 
have been his object, for the convincing reason that 
he informed Edmund Fulleston of his journey. In 
the early morning of the fatal day he woke up 
Fulleston at Ida Villa, and besought him for the loan of 
£100. Naturally, Fulleston was curious as to the 
suddenness of the want. Sackville related the circum- 
stances, dwelling passionately on the moral obligation 
on him to save his leading lady from a vile seducer. 
Fulleston recognized it, and admired and sympathized. 
It was the more distressing to him that, though by a 
strange chance he had the money, and much more, in 
the house, he could not help. He had vowed to his 
wife, who knew his sadly trustful character, never 
again to be a lender. On observing, however, his 
friend's anguish, he suggested that he was not pre- 
cluded by his oath from buying. Sackville owned 
Ida Villa. Fulleston could purchase it, say, for 
£600. It would come to the same thing. Of 
course, Sackville might re-purchase when he pleased. 
Overjoyed, Sackville agreed, and signed a short contract. 

That was the last Fulleston saw of him ; but it was 
amply sufficient to exonerate him at all events in 
Fulleston's judgment. Fulleston was never tired of 
lauding the broken-hearted proprietor of a defunct 
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theatre, who, as chief of the playing troop, continued 
to feel it his duty to maintain virtuous manners. So 
vehemently, I know from another source, was he im- 
pressed with his quasi-parental obligations in this 
respect that he was heard uttering the most vindictive 
language against a " sleek hypocrite," whom he appears 
to have suspected. The porter, when interrogated, 
could not conjecture to whom Sackville thus alluded. 
He referred the inquisitive to Mr. Ebenezer Mitchell, 
who, however, when sought, proved to be missing also. 
Unprejudiced persons would have supposed that he too, 
as a principal Director of the Spa Corporation, had 
hurried after the fugitives from motives as philanthropic 
as Sackville's. They would have had in favour of their 
surmise of his charitable zeal, that evidence was subse- 
quently collected to the effect that he even had come 
up with the fair runaway. Unhappily, all the world is 
not unprejudiced. The wife of Ebenezer's bosom had 
so little of that especial virtue as actually to file against 
him a petition for divorce on the ground of his departure 
with Norah Werville, and his desertion of herself. The 
Judge who tried the case, and should have known better, 
had, I fear, as little of it, though all this is to anticipate. 
In the way of more or less ascertained contemporary 
facts the most I can state is that, apparently, both 
Sackville Mitchell and Ebenezer Mitchell, sooner or 
later, rejoined the beauteous fugitive, that in her com- 
pany they found themselves together, and that finally 
Ebenezer remained on the spot, with a neat black coat 
much dilapidated, and a very black eye. 

Neither one nor the other ever returned to Eushclyffe 
Spa! 

The circumstances which brought on their secession 
led to a third as phenomenal. 
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The Eev. Nelson Hoby Fulleston, though a stalwart 
young man, occasionally, as after a prolonged chess 
tournament, was a little out of sorts. In such an event 
he called in Dr. Wilberforce Fulleston Harriss. Having 
a Fulleston constitution, he required a Fulleston prac- 
titioner to attend to it. By a parity of reasoning, his 
dear Hannah obstinately stuck to her family doctor, 
Paget Campbell. The day after the collapse of the 
Imperial Theatre Koyal she felt very unwell. The 
disaster grievously shocked her. The fall, the relapse, 
of the Moralist had still more discomposed her nerves. 
It was absolutely necessary for her to take a soothing 
draught. As her husband had an objection to Dr. 
Paget's presence at the Vicarage, she drove in an 
Oaks Livery brougham to the Medical Director's 
consulting-room behind the new and sovereign Ichor 
Source. 

As it happened, Paget himself was in a nervous state. 
Liberal as was the Spa scale of fees, patients in general 
forgot to pay them. He lived at a much greater ex- 
pense than in Galen House. Notice of a call had just 
been served on him for his Spa Company shares. More- 
over, there was something wrong about the Source. The 
bicarbonate and lithia had not arrived from London. 
He discovered he needed a composing potion for his 
own troubled organism. At the moment of Hannah's 
arrival he had just prepared, rather, than mixed, it in 
the back dispensary. Before he could drink a drop, he 
was summoned to Hannah's fly. He saw what she 
wanted, and retired to make up her habitual dose of 
liquorice and senna. It had to stand a little before 
being drunk ; and he passed the interval in talking over 
the catastrophes of the previous twenty-four hours. His 
errand boy, following his directions, brought the glass 
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to the carriage. Hannah swallowed it with evident 
satisfaction, and drove off. 

It was a tumbler of neat brandy which she had 
imbibed ; and it worked rapidly. To an inquiry from 
the flyman for a direction, she instinctively gave the 
address of Parthenope. There she alighted, and rang 
a furious peal. The maid who opened to her fancied 
she was tipsy, and refused her admission. When she 
tried to enter notwithstanding, the door was shut in her 
face. In the belief that she was being shut out of her 
own residence, in a natural spasm of indignation she 
took up pebbles, and smashed the windows. A change 
of mood succeeding, she danced, sang, and swore. 
Finally, recalling her present address, she drove to 
the Vicarage, and, summoning forth the Eev. Nelson 
Hoby, clawed his face. 

The Eev. Nelson Hoby was furiously exasperated, 
and rather with Paget than with Hannah. He would 
hardly have been softened had he known that the 
doctor too had suffered, through having drunk in error 
his cousin's potion of liquorice and senna. He thirsted 
for the quack's blood. He called him " Quack ! " He 
esteemed himself most merciful for applying for nothing 
more condign than a warrant against him on a charge of 
criminal negligence. 

A terrible Family scandal threatened. The danger 
was averted only through Edmund Fulleston. He 
chanced to meet his nephew at the door of the police- 
office. Guessing from his agitation that something 
alarming had occurred, he insisted upon a description 
of the facts. How he wrung his hands ! But he did 
better than that. By his avuncular authority he inhibited 
the proceeding, for which in itself, as he admitted to all 
he met, there was too much cause. He could not, he 
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declared, bear that a relative of his should be the 
instrument to chastise the deplorable, the inebriate 
incapacity of a Campbell-Mitchell. 

Nevertheless, as he also, with a pained stammer, 
acknowledged, Medical Directors could not be left free 
to administer poison, as scholars informed him intoxica- 
tion really was, to elderly and respected vicaresses. 
Consequently, he was prepared to give the injured 
husband the support of his company to the Spa surgery. 
There the Rev. Nelson Hoby, in the presence of his 
mutely despairing uncle, gave Dr. Paget a definite 
option to stay and be prosecuted, or to quit Halchester 
and its neighbourhood. In the circumstances, inclusive 
of a swarm of small and pressing bills, the alternative 
was accepted. Within two days the Clarke and Clark, 
Gull, Jenner, Broadbent, Brunton, and Powell, of Hal- 
chester, was numbered with the other extinct local 
luminaries. 

Nor he alone. 

It will be remembered that the Rev. Braxhall Tillotson 
Campbell was not left pulpitless, when he found it 
convenient for financial as well as conscientious reasons 
to quit Essendon. As Vicar of Essendon he had 
imported into Rushclyffe a neat Doric metallic structure. 
He had licensed it in virtue of his authority as spiritual 
head of the parish. Every Sunday evening a service 
was conducted in it by himself. On his withdrawal 
from the Vicarage he had continued, as chaplain to 
the Spa, to minister in the edifice, which was his own 
property. With the aid of a surpliced choir, and a 
professional songstress, his deep learning, and bold 
views on ruri-decanalism, attracted a select congregation. 
The place, with the warmth, light, and flowers, was a 
tolerable Sunday substitute for a music-hall. 

x 
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So things might have been expected to go on, as long 
at any rate as Rushclyffe Spa existed. But, I suppose, 
the unpleasant little mistake in the medical treatment 
of Hannah had soured the Rev. Nelson Hoby against 
the Family. It is the sole motive I can conjecture for 
a very extraordinary step taken by him at this juncture. 
Positively as Vicar of Essendon he declared the licence 
under which the late vicar was officiating at the chapel 
of SS. Dunstan, Alban, and Ebbe null and void ! The 
insolent legal document was served by F. F. Jones on 
the Rev. Braxhall on a Saturday afternoon. When he 
could believe his eyes, he went into Halchester and 
proclaimed his grievance and his wrath. As for obedience 
to the outrageous mandate, he scorned the thought. 
He let everybody know that he intended to defy the 
persecutors in an outspoken sermon the next day. 

Neglecting all else, even letters, of which he guessed 
the contents, in coarse blue paper, and marked " urgent," 
he seated himself in his study to pen his discourse. 
The composition occupied the rest of the Saturday. It 
occupied Sunday morning and afternoon. Never had 
he been more fiery, more learned, or more scathing. 
He polished, and he barbed. Not till the chapel chimes 
began to ring for vespers had he finished his task. He 
entered the fabric by a back door with his private key. 
To his amazement all was darkness and silence. 
Stumbling, he groped his way to the minute vestry, 
where, by the light of a dim tallow candle on the 
mantelpiece, he perceived the chapel clerk. The 
mystery, it may be thought, was not very profound, 
as the not over civil functionary explained it. The 
Rushclyffe Gas Company, Limited, had long been 
inquiring after its quarterly rate. At length it had 
resolved to enforce its milder importunities by cutting 
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off the supply. One of the letters the Kev. Braxhall 
had omitted to open the day before was a notice by the 
company to that purport. 

For my part, I am not so easily satisfied. I incline 
to the Rev. Braxhall's own view, that the harsh and 
discourteous measure had been adopted by the company 
in complicity with the Rev. Braxhall's enemies in the 
Palace, and to hinder him from fulminating against 
ruri-decanal oppression. In any case persecution occa- 
sionally is successful. It was so in the present instance. 
The Demosthenic oration never was delivered ! Before 
the next Sunday the great divine, like the renowned 
physician, had shaken the Halchester dust off his feet, 
and was gone ! 

Though he was once more to appear in Halchester, 
I have not the ghost of an idea where he is anti- 
ruridecaning it now. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



MORE. 



More wrecks of name, fame, fortune ! 

Sackville, Paget, Braxhall represented the intellectual 
side of the Campbell-Mitchell nature; and they had 
fallen. Ebenezer stood in the combination for morals ; 
and morally he, too, was no more. James and Thomas 
Inigo had to do with the more solid elements of turf 
and stucco. I should rejoice to have been enabled to 
declare that they had weathered the storm. Only it 
happened to be totally the reverse. 

Rushclyffe Races unquestionably were meant to be 
the Isthmian festival of the future. For the present 
they were scarcely ripe. With all his generosity in 
the expenditure of other people's cash, James had 
failed to persuade the sporting masses to water the 
course and the Sandhills with copious gate-money. 
Meanwhile his indispensable outlay was heavy. He 
had to stave off insolvency by entering into partnership 
with a trainer, Joe Calverley. Calverley's regular stables 
were at Rangelands, thirty miles away ; but he kept a 
good many horses at the Sandhills. Generally of an 
inferior class, they contained among them a brilliant 
exception. Splitpea was Calverley's dark horse. He 
intended that Splitpea should remain dark until he had 
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run and won the Rangelands Cup. The plan was to 
hide the horse at the despised Sandhills, as Peleus hid 
Achilles among his Scyros girl-cousins. Unremarked, 
with no calculable possibility that he would be recog- 
nized, gauged, or got at, Splitpea was suddenly to start, 
nowhere, and triumph. 

James knew the merits of his fourfooted guest ; and 
somehow they were no secret for the very unscrupulous 
owner of the favourite for the cup. As it happened, 
Edmund Fulleston knew both the same facts. In 
addition he had the pain of a very full and minute 
knowledge of poor James Campbell's increasing pecu- 
niary embarrassments. I am sure I do not comprehend 
why, unless that Fulleston always was an odd creature ; 
but the conjunction of these fragments of information 
gave an extraordinary zest to his rides about the Sand- 
hills. Sometimes, after putting up his horse, he would 
saunter off the direct road, and throw himself among 
the furze and heather, on the chance of a. quiet look 
at Splitpea, as a boy galloped him by. 

Now one morning, a very few days after the Braxhall 
catastrophe, Fulleston was out on the down. He was 
reading a volume of Blair's sermons, old fashioned but 
mellifluous, like himself without the stutter, beneath 
a thickety hawthorn. Casually thus he assisted at a 
very brief colloquy between the boy and James, who 
had been riding, and met him. It was rather strange ; 
but James handed the lad a little bottle as he rapidly 
passed. It must have been medicine, which James, 
with his shrewd instinct, had seen that Splitpea needed. 
As it was, he had been too late. Though the boy 
immediately dismounted and forced the drug down the 
animal's reluctant throat, the disorder, whatever it was, 
apparently had commenced its attack. Splitpea quivered 
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all over, and, foaming at the mouth, had to be led 
home. 

The day after was that fixed for the Kangelands Cup 
race. A telegram summoned Calverley, whom the 
symptoms puzzled as much as James. At all events, 
the horse was incapable of running ; and his owner was 
a ruined man. Fulleston met him wandering mourn- 
fully over the downs; and his ready sympathy was 
roused. He never could help trying to comfort the 
afflicted. Introducing himself, he talked of the lament- 
able casualty. Along with pity for Mr. Calverley he 
mingled some for James Campbell. He spoke eloquently 
of his extreme solicitude for Splitpea. In proof he 
mentioned his personal attention to the sufferer on the 
fatal morning. With an innocence, which I trust the 
unsuspicious reader has shared, he alluded to the trifling 
incident of the bottle. 

But here, I much fear, he did mischief. Joe Calverley 
eagerly caught up the remark, insisting upon knowing 
the smallest particulars. Though somewhat astonished, 
Fulleston gave them as well as he could. He even 
took Calverley to the spot. There, I must admit, 
Calverley made a curious discovery. Within the dis- 
tance of a few yards, in a gorse bush, he actually 
discovered a tiny phial answering to Fulleston's descrip- 
tion. More strangely still, no sooner had he picked 
it up and smelt at it, than, with an oath much too 
strong, he was off like a shot to James's quarters. 

Fulleston, bewildered at the whole proceeding, fol- 
lowed as fast as he could. His instinct was always 
that of a peacemaker. He arrived in a tempest of 
execrations, with which Calverley was overwhelming, 
yes, James, poor James. "Hocusser," "Reptile," 
" Swindler," " Gallowsbird," sound mild without their 
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padding of expletives, and are not all actionable. When 
the vocabulary had been utterly emptied out, Joe 
snatched up his hat and ran Halchester-wards. 

Then a terrible thought darted into Fulleston's mind. 
The path Joe took led to the police-station. A burnt 
child fears the fire ; and Fulleston had lately learnt to 
associate the two most incongruous ideas of a police- 
station and the Family. Could the fellow be going to 
fetch a constable ? He propounded the surmise to 
James, who sulkily granted its plausibility. There- 
upon, he did what is not to be justified, though it may 
be palliated. He clapped half a dozen sovereigns into 
James's hand, pounded his hat on his head, pushed him 
outside the house, and pointed the road to the railway. 

I do not believe he acted altogether as a good, law- 
abiding citizen. But he might plead that he was half 
a Campbell-Mitchell too. At any rate, James Campbell 
vanished, like other Campbells, leaving the Sandhills, 
stables, and horses, to their fate. By the abandonment 
of them, considered as property, I do not suppose he 
lost much. For the result to his character I can only 
say, Alas ! 

It was a sad calamity to have befallen an M.E.C.V.S., 
let alone a Campbell of Goswell. Still, I never dis- 
guised my apprehensions of evil since James took to 
the turf. But plumbing is not horse-racing. Drains 
are not like shrieking the odds in a ring. It might 
have been hoped that whatever happened to racing men, 
divines, physicians, and other purveyors of light goods, 
pipes and tiles, or their equivalents, would have con- 
tinued to afford support for Thomas Inigo Campbell's 
very broad splay feet. 

The Family moneygrubber, the digger in all soils 
clean and unclean, the crafty and versatile Thomas 
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lni'jo, had indeed survive*! tliree Campbells and one 
M::chelL Though circumstances had as yet denied 
Lira the opportunity of exhibiting his architectural 
genius on a grand scale, he owned a large proportion of 
so much as existed of the new pleasure town of Rush- 
clyffe Spa. He had laid out a dozen Terraces, five 
Avenues, seven Gardens, one Colonnade, two Parades, 
and six simple Streets. That is to say, a flagstone, sus- 
taining a notice-board, marked the beginning and end of 
each thoroughfare. When completed, the thirty-three, 
he computed, would contain twelve hundred and eighty 
houses. At a moderate calculation each, when let, was 
certain, after payment of ground rent to the Spa Com- 
pany and of his own outlay, to return a profit rental of 
£20 to £50 yearly. At a mean of £35 Inigos total 
revenue would be £44,800. 

Obviously it was necessary, for the enjoyment of 
such a net return, that the tenements should be erected 
economically. But for that Inigo could well be trusted. 
He never wasted a brick or an inch of timber. Above 
all, he was most careful with his beams and rafters, 
that they should not unduly penetrate his walls. There 
was no fear in houses of his of a conflagration through 
the intrusion of an oaken joint halfway up a chimney. 

As obviously, the twelve hundred and eighty houses 
had to be built before they would yield rent. Mean- 
while, he could not draw his annual £44,800. Already, 
however, a commencement had been made. Auberon 
Avenue had advanced to the carcase stage. It was 
not on account of the tightness in the money market, 
which is matter of history, that its noble fabrics there 
halted. It was nothing more than a casual coincidence. 
As Inigo often explained, it was a crotchet of his to 
leave buildings awhile for the air to blow freely through. 
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He could not bear a damp house. Only the piteous 
outcries of commerce clamouring for leave to supply 
the demands of the Spa guests had prevailed upon him 
to allow an exception in Bond Street. This, the fashion- 
able trade resort, he had finished out of hand. At least 
a dozen of its future seventy-five houses were positively 
occupied, by shops below, and high-class lodgings above. 

Thus, in an exquisite gradation of foliage, blossoms, 
and fruit, represented by ground plans, bare walls, and 
twelve furnished tenements, the whilom Halchester 
oddman was able to contemplate a fair prospect of 
modest ease. Nothing could have been more of a 
certainty but for a concatenation of vexatious accidents. 

October was, in the Eushclyffe latitude, a stormy 
month in the year of the present chronicle. The night 
of October 17 was particularly gusty. The residences 
in Auberon Avenue had, as I have admitted, not been 
completely finished. Possibly in their actual condition 
they might have lasted during calm weather, though, 
as Inigo subsequently complained, walls cannot be 
expected to stand without floors and ceilings. But 
the season was the reverse of calm. Consequently, 
when a gale from the south-west blew straight at the 
Avenue, down it fell. 

With a builder's philosophy Thomas Inigo bore even 
that. Good might come out of evil. The ruined 
structures, essentially middle class, had never been 
remunerative. They were dogs in the manger, which 
would neither feed nor let others feed. By their sub- 
sidence they vacated space available for the erection of 
superior mansions, whenever it occurred to millionaires 
to hire the ground at suitable rack rents. Forthwith, 
Inigo ran up a hoarding, on which the letting terms 
were announced. 
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The succeeding casualty to Bond Street scarcely ad- 
mitted of such a consolation. Inigo had advertised 
Kushclyffe Spa Bond Street as the perfectly salubrious- 
and absolutely convenient centre of the world's fashion, 
trade, and pleasure. That, I make no question, it was 
destined, with a little patience, to have become. A 
dozen shopkeepers had accepted Inigo's assurances with 
a faith as implicit as his own, and had established 
themselves. Twice the number of lodgers, a real popu- 
lation, had hired the apartments above. I see not the 
slightest reason why they should not have stayed, sold, 
shopped, and lodged, till one and all were carried to 
their graves in the elegant future Spa Cemetery, if they 
had only been let alone. 

Can it be credited ? They were not. Was it fussi- 
ness ? Was it envy ? Was it purposeless malevolence ? 
At all events, two days after the havoc at Auberon 
Avenue, Inigo was composing a fresh and poetical 
advertisement of the Spa and his Bond Street, when 
a rude boy thrust under his office door an open notice 
from the Halchester Office of Health. It was signed 
"F. Silverbridge," and purported to be written by 
direction of Dr. Wilberforce F. Harriss, as Officer of 
Health for Halchester Sanitary District. By it the 
Halchester Dustman had the impertinence to threaten 
Thomas Inigo Campbell, Architect and Contractor, with 
all sorts of penalties, as ostensible owner of insanitary and 
unsafe dwellings, to wit Bond Street. The notoriously 
healthiest spot on the habitable globe was denounced 
by a pair of prying functionaries as a hot-bed of 
disease ! 

Baseless as we know the charge to have been, it was 
enough that it had been brought. The lodgers de- 
camped. The shopkeepers removed their wares into 
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Halchester, and refused to pay rent. Worse still, they 
instructed Mr. F. F. Jones to recover damages on their 
behalf. They rested their claims on trade losses, and 
also on an infinity of obscure ailments from which they 
discovered that they and their families had been suffer- 
ing. My readers who commiserate Inigo may feel some 
satisfaction in hearing that such vindictive compensation 
was never obtained, notwithstanding biassed judicial 
decisions. But this is to anticipate. There is nothing 
premature in mentioning that, in less than a week, 
Bond Street was like Tadmor in the Desert. Its sole 
sign of life was a series of admonitory notices by the 
Board of Health pasted on shutters and doors, on saffron 
paper, as if there had been a visitation of yellow fever 
or the Plague. 

The blow was a severe one. Any but Inigo would 
have reeled and sunk under it. Other troubles accom- 
panied and followed it, in divers shapes, though all to 
be summed up as a raging and epidemic want of cash. 
Inigo bore up nevertheless. He had a stout heart, and 
an abundance, I glory to think, a superabundance, of 
resource. 

In the midst of his financial perplexities the Ball and 
Crown suddenly required repayment of a loan of £500. 
To be harassed for so petty a sum was ridiculous. Had 
Pearce Adams been accessible, the difficulty would have 
been set right in a moment. As so frequently happens, 
the necessary person was not within reach at the neces- 
sary instant. A most pragmatical underling, in charge 
in London, refused the requisite accommodation. I 
really do not know what Inigo would have done but 
for a suggestion of Edmund Fulleston's that he should 
apply to the Old Bank. That is, Edmund Fulleston did 
not exactly suggest anything of the kind. Happening 
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to call, out of kindness, at the Spa Architect's Office, 
he mentioned that he had been at the Old Bank, where 
he found Jenkinson in possession. Both Henry and 
Frederick Mawkwell were away ; and the young gentle- 
man, said Fulleston merrily, was giving away the cash 
with both hands. Why, he asked, in a tone between 
jest and earnest, did not Inigo, who must have constant 
occasion for money in his vast concerns, give the poor 
Old Bank a chance, if only for the sake of Jenkinson ? 

The seed thus casually flung bore fruit after Edmund 
Fulleston was gone. It occurred to Inigo that he 
might as well be neighbourly, and take the Brothers in 
the humour. Somehow he had forgotten that he had 
been told the Mawkwells were away. But he must 
insist on giving them plenty of cover. So he went to 
his private safe, and pulled forth the first bundle of 
papers on which he came. He did not know what 
they were, and the ancient wrapper, which enclosed 
them, gave no, or erroneous, information. It implied 
that they related to Stucco Wharf, as clearly was 
incorrect, since he had sold that recently, with other 
premises, to Mr. F. Silverbridge. No doubt they had 
to do with property of his at Bushclyffe, or elsewhere. 
But it did not matter. The Brothers would be lending 
to him, and not to his musty parchments. 

As it chanced, and as Inigo recollected when he arrived 
in the Bank parlour, they were away, and had left 
Jenkinson in command. He was complaisance itself. 
It woidd be a feather in his cap to have been the means 
of recovering for the Old Bank the custom of Mr. 
Thomas Inigo Campbell, the Spa Architect, of whom 
Ids Uncle Edmund was perpetually talking. "How 
much ? " was his first question, after the interchange 
of the usual politenesses. When he was told that no 
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more than £500 was needed, he was a little dis- 
appointed. He smiled at the amount as the merest 
bagatelle. He continued to smile at an allusion by 
Inigo to security for the loan. As, however, Inigo 
insisted on producing his parcel, he just looked at the 
description on the wrapper of the contents as the title- 
deeds of Stucco Wharf, Halchester. He read it aloud, 
with the comment, " Cover for four times the sum ! " 
Before the other could explain that the Stucco Wharf 
papers were not, and could not be, there, he put before 
him a legal declaration that the undersigned had not 
in any way sold, pledged, or encumbered the property 
specified on the accompanying envelope. At the same 
time he called in two clerks to witnass Mr. Campbell's 
execution of the form. 

What could Inigo do ? He could not give in public, 
for the entertainment of local gossips, the history of 
his sale of his Halchester and Goswell estates. With 
the best grace he could muster up he went through the 
unmeaning formality, and departed with fifty Old Bank 
£10 notes in his pocket. 

The Mawkwells returned the same day, when their 
juvenile manager, with some exultation, communicated 
the small transaction to them. They had frowned at 
first. When they saw Inigo's declaration they were 
satisfied; that is, till the following morning. The 
early post brought them a request from a customer, 
Mr. F. Silverbridge, whom Edmund Fulleston had 
introduced to them, to lend him £1000 for a purchase. 
As security he forwarded a bundle of deeds. On 
glancing over them Henry Mawkwell began to swear 
under his breath. Going to the door of the parlour he 
angrily begged Jenkinson to find Mr. Thomas Inigo 
Campbell's declaration, with the papers to which it 
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referred. A cursory inspection showed that the docu- 
ments were expired contracts between Inigo and the 
Vestry for the emptying by him of the workhouse 
cesspools in the Parish of St. Giles. 

Naturally Jenkinson came in for a tremendous 
scolding. By a private message he implored Edmund 
Fulleston's intercession. Good-humoured as always, 
Edmund came round to the Bank. He was deeply 
afflicted by the occurrence, though he was certain it 
was only a misapprehension, which Inigo would quickly 
clear up. Let him be sent for. 

He was sent for, and appeared. Edmund Fulleston, 
notwithstanding his stammer, explained the dilemma, 
and his own confidence that his cousin-in-law would 
pay immediately. How astonished and grieved he was 
when his cousin-in-law declined the invitation! The 
bankers were less surprised than enraged. They 
fetched in F. F. Jones, who taxed Inigo with the sale 
to Silverbridge. He did not attempt a denial. There- 
upon the bankers were instructing Jones to prosecute 
him for obtaining money by false pretences, when once 
more Edmund Fulleston interposed. For the sake of 
the Family honour, for the sake of his own young 
relative Jenkinson, he was willing to pay the £500. 
In return he would accept a transfer from Inigo of the 
equity of redemption of his High Street property, 
which he had mortgaged to the Ball and Crown. 
Inigo morosely acquiesced. Jones forthwith drew up 
a memorandum of agreement, with an authority from 
Inigo to the Ball and Crown to deliver the title-deeds 
to Fulleston on repayment of its charge. Inigo having 
signed them, Fulleston gave in return a cheque to the 
Mawkwells for their £500. 

But Fulleston had another painful duty to the 
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Family, as well as to Halchester, to perform. He had 
been most careful that the previous transaction should 
have nothing of the nature of a composition of a felony. 
The bankers, therefore, continued entirely free to act 
as they chose with respect to the crime. By their 
desire Fulleston stated the conclusion at which they 
had arrived. They regretted, he said, to be obliged to 
believe that Thomas Inigo Campbell was become a 
black sheep, who could not be permitted to mar hence- 
forth the purity of the white Goswell-cum-Gorham- 
bury-cum-Halchester wool. In Messrs. MawkwelTs 
name he pronounced sentence, with sorrow; and 
sorrow of an Edmund Fulleston is to ordinary sadness 
as treacle is to water. It was to the effect that if 
Thomas Inigo Campbell did not wish to hear that 
evening from F. F. Jones, he must quit Halchester; 
he must incontinently go. 

Thomas Inigo had no desire to hear from the gentle- 
man. Moreover, he knew he was hopelessly insolvent. 
So, in the words of the lamented Artemus Ward, " He 
goed ; he goed ; he goed." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AND MORE. 

We must all be sorry for the three survivors, Colonel 
Leversedge Campbell, Mr. Robert Hardwicke Eldon 
Mitchell, and Mr. Arthur Wellington Mitchell. It 
was hard, very hard upon them. Theirs had been the 
more spiritual part of the work of bringing the romantic 
and popular Rushclyffe Spa into existence. For the 
details they had reposed a confidence in the rest of 
the Family, which, alas ! had been cruelly imposed 
upon. Sackville was to have entertained visitors with 
the drama, music, the ballet ; and we have heard how 
he discharged his function. James answered for sport ; 
and the Rushclyffe Racecourse was become a byword. 
Such a Medical Director-General had seldom been 
known as Paget, who, let alone other offences soon to 
be divulged, had entrapped the most venerable of ladies 
into executing a jig in the heart of Goswell ! The Spa 
Architect had decamped after letting chaos and many 
evil smells loose in the Chase. The Divine had exposed 
himself to the censures of the Hierarchy of his Church, 
and had failed to pay his gas bill. Lastly, the Uni- 
versal Provider of groceries and morals was stated to 
have provided himself with another man's wife. 

This was the way in which a wear and tear of brain 
tissue, almost unexampled, by the Colonel, by Arthur 
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Wellington, and by Robert Hardwicke Eldon, for the 
general weal had been rewarded I 

Yet they toiled on indefatigably, fearless amidst the 
ruins, which tottered, and fell, and exploded all around 
them. It was the compensation for the tremendous 
labour of the pure intellect which they had accepted 
for their share in the Family task of habilitating Rush- 
clyffe Spa, that they could go on spinning their ideal 
web, independently of the gross matter of trade and 
commerce, bricks and mortar, and lodgers. So long as 
they remained at the helm it seemed that the Rushclyffe 
Spa Corporation, Limited, would continue to run its 
course of spending, still more, of borrowing, though not 
a stick nor a atone should be in position to show where 
there had ever stood a pump or a glass. 

Each of the three was necessary to the enterprise, 
though each participated after his own individual 
fashion. Perhaps the merit of the initiative must be 
assigned to Arthur Wellington. His was the genius 
whieh had laid the foundation of the vast fabric of 
credit required for the running of a brand-new pleasure- 
town. In the ordinary way every bill of exchange is 
a phoenix, which has no right to mature and die without 
arranging for the birth out of itself of a new and 
vigorous successor. He had improved upon the classical 
fable by calling upon each successive fowl to furnish 
natal soil for a whole flight. 

They were the prettiest creatures imaginable, if only 
they had consented never to come home to roost. Had 
the public hurried up, and adopted the recent watering- 
place with proper impetuosity, they might have kept 
incessantly on the wing. But the British temperament 
is sluggish. The planned Squares, Crescents, Terraces, 
iiud Avenues lingered on, as we have seen, in the stage 
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of more or less beautiful visions. Somehow, too, as I 
have shown, the associates of the Three proved to be 
broken reeds. The unavoidable consequence was that 
now and then a homing pigeon, dove, or kite would 
insist on a premature return. In such case it had to 
be addressed to a destination not precisely its own. 

The accommodation was strictly temporary ; so much 
so that it was not worth while to report the fact to an 
unconscious acceptor. Moreover, none but names of 
excellent friends were borrowed. If there had been 
time to consult the proprietors, they would certainly 
have been lent with the utmost pleasure. The signa- 
tures, for instance, of Edmund Fulleston and the Kev. 
Nelson Hoby were annexed at an early period. 
Gradually many others followed, as the sentiment of 
friendship and its obligations or rights expanded. 
There appeared to be a sort of rudeness in discrimi- 
nating. Every alderman, eveiy common councilman, 
every leading professional man, every prosperous 
tradesman in Halchester was entitled to be, and was, 
included in the list of acceptors and indorsers. At first 
they were rendered liable for small amounts, and 
tentatively. When an account had once been opened, 
it was felt that scruples as to quantities were invidious. 

Naturally, Arthur Wellington took the principal 
charge of commercial transactions. But points of law 
will spring out of the most purely trading matters of 
the description with which Arthur Wellington was 
likely to be concerned. In such cases it was most 
sustaining to him to be able to reckon on the ready 
fistuteness of Eldon. Even when an indorsement on 
a bill is being borrowed, there are modes of doing it, 
which, if not precisely legal, are less criminally un- 
lawful than others. Besides, it must be remembered, 
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there was an actual substratum of property in Campbell- 
Mitchell dealings. In the mass, the Campbell-Mitchell 
fortunes constituted a highly respectable total. Though 
not much for the creation of a city, they furnished an 
admirable nucleus for the accumulation of a mountain 
of debt. With a basis of three or four scores of 
thousands sterling, there is literally scarcely a limit 
to the possible collection of liabilities. On the real, 
tangible possessions of the Family a pile of mortgages, 
first, second, third, fiftieth, was reared, which would 
have excited the amazement and envy of a Jabez 
Balfour. Of it the architect-in-cbief was Robert Hard- 
wicke Eldon Mitchell. 

But, it will be asked, what, then, was the share of 
Colonel Leversedge Campbell in the triumvirate ? His 
business it was to throw the veil of an unimpeachable, 
blunt straightforwardness over the whole. I do not 
mean that his character was wanted for the public, 
since Eldon and Arthur Wellington were men of cha- 
racter too. It was they who needed it, and for home 
consumption. Some, perhaps most, of the transactions 
in which the two had to engage for the levy of the 
money required to set the Spa on its feet, were, it is 
not to be denied, umbrageous. Their moral sense 
might have been tarnished if they had been compelled 
to take the entire responsibility upon themselves. As 
it was, they always had the Colonel to keep up their 
standard of self-respect. To him they continually 
appealed on nice problems of casuistry. They would 
expound to him, as none better could, the financial 
stress of the moment, and cast themselves on his 
sagacity to show them how it was to be surmounted. 
When his wisdom was at a loss, and the purple flush 
over his manly countenance threatened apoplexy, they 
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offered their solution. They poured it forth frankly 
and fairly and freely, with none of its technicalities 
disguised or abridged. When he accepted it with a 
violence of assent which demonstrated the alertness of 
his comprehension, they were enabled to proceed with 
a clear conscience. A native honesty all in the rough 
like his was ample enough to divide, and to cover them 
as well as himself. 

The Colonel was as unsuspicious as any ornamental 
chairman of a public company could be in his relations 
with a common managing director. Is it possible to 
say more in praise of his guilelessness ? No shield, as 
is well known, is comparable with such innocence and 
virtue. Still, there is danger for the most innocent 
earthen pot in floating down a stream in company with 
one of iron, much more in company with two. It was 
a lesson which the Chairman of the Eushclyffe Spa 
Company, Limited, was soon to learn. 

In the goodness of his conscience he had borne with 
philosophy the continuous thinning of his board. He 
had not minded the collapse of Sackville, and the 
levanting of James and Inigo. He consoled himself 
for the eclipse of the learned Braxhall, the moral 
Ebenezer, and the Medical Director. The fees of 
absent colleagues accrued to those who were present. 
Whatever the little accidents down at the Spa, they 
did not affect the board-room in Halchester High Street, 
and the till whence the directors' fees issued with the 
regularity of the tides. 

As he sat at breakfast one Thursday morning at 
Talavera House in his tight blue frock-coat and black 
stock, he remembered that the afternoon was pay-day. 
Though no arithmetician, he was able to calculate the 
difference between fees for nine and fees for three, lit; 
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had just done the sum when the telephone summoned 
him. His many important duties, social and others, 
prevented him from visiting the Spa often. Anything 
material he could always be told through the telephone. 
What he now heard was enigmatical. " No Ichor. 
Address Medical Director for receipt," were the words, 
spoken apparently in the pump-room attendant's 
voice. 

The whole was too unintelligible for the Colonel to 
be alarmed. A receipt for the purest and most copious 
natural water in Europe I Eidiculous ! At the same 
time, practical jokes of the sort were not to be tolerated ; 
and the Chairman, as soon as he had ended his second 
egg, was off to the Spa to detect and punish. 

The pump-room man stuck to his Btory, and experi- 
ments with the tap corroborated him. Not a drop 
could be coaxed from it. The fellow suppressed a 
langh when the Colonel tried to extract any. " Did not 
the Colonel understand," he asked, with a respectful 
snigger, " that the Ichor Source-pipe ran from a cistern 
in the Medical Director's smoking-room?" No, the 
Colonel had never been aware of the fact, though every- 
body else about the place had been. At all events, 
it was true ; and the Medical Director had absconded 
with the secret of the manufacture of natural Ichor 
locked up in his breast-pocket. 

It was a mortal blow at the Rushclyffe Spa Company, 
Limited, which its Chairman might have felt more 
sorely had not at the moment a messenger summoned 
him to a conclave at Ida Villa. Grave occurrences had 
been happening there, and they affected him in a 
different capacity. 

The occurrences were grave, and they were compli- 
cated. I am not at all sure that I shall be able to 
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render them intelligible to my public. At least, .1 
hope I can rely upon it to accept my assurance that 
they are historically correct, and that the results I 
attribute to them really happened. 

Arthur Wellington had to finance, and Eldon had 
to legalize the operations, on a very slender basis of 
cash, as I have explained. It is the common fate of 
financiers and their legal advisers. Occasionally, too, 
as I have mentioned, they found it convenient to 
vouch others beside themselves as guarantors of the 
repayment of loans. The instances were many in 
which they had thus staved off difficulties, and no 
objection ever had been raised by the associates they 
thus enlisted in their noble enterprise. Perhaps the 
persons were not aware that their names had been 
used. I should not like to speak for certain on that. 
At any rate, it was not so, eventually, in the case I 
am about to specify. 

Arthur Wellington, Eldon, the Colonel, and Ebenezer 
had been the original trustees of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Fulleston's marriage settlement. The number was 
unusually large, in consequence, as has been mentioned, 
of Fulleston's earnest desire that his wife's interests 
should be consigned to the fast keeping of her respected 
family. He could not have too many of its members 
thus connected with him. Unfortunately, Ebenezer's 
abrupt departure disqualified him. At meek Mrs. 
Edmund's suggestion, her nephew-in-law, the Rev. 
Nelson Hoby Fulleston, was to be substituted. As 
her husband sarcastically remarked to the remainder, 
if a trustee were wanted who would simply say ditto, 
none more suitable could be found. Nelson Hoby's 
complacency was soon to be tested. 

A sudden demand happened to be made upon the 
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Spa Corporation, Limited, for £1753 4s. Id. There 
was nothing phenomenal about it. Requisitions of 
the sort were invariably sudden, and were frequent. 
In one respect the present was unusually opportune. 
Fearce Adams chanced to have run down to the branch 
office from town ; and Arthur Wellington and Kobert 
Hardwicke Eldon at once applied to him. He treated 
the thing as the triviality it was. The Ball and Crown 
would advance the money immediately, if provided 
with cover. 

Now, a slight difficulty here arose. Cover is an 
elastic thing, no doubt. A bill or promissory note, with 
good names on the back, may be cover. The Ball and 
Crown had in its safe at Halchester, of which the 
Travelling Director kept the key, any number of such, 
with the names of all the leading citizens of Halchester 
duly indorsed. Others were floating in the money- 
market indorsed less duly with similar names. As, how- 
ever, the Financier and the Lawyer understood, no more 
of the former kind were procurable ; and the Travelling 
Director would decline any of the latter. Certificates 
of stocks and shares, and title-deeds of lands and 
houses, also are cover ; and of such, again, abundance 
had been employed in the service of the Spa Corpora- 
tion, Limited. So available, indeed, had they already 
been that scarcely a paper relating to property of the 
Family, unless it might be to Talavera House, con- 
tinued unpledged. But the inconvenience is that there 
is a natural and a strict limit to the quantity of that 
class, and of the documents worth pledging with 
relation to it. None of them are, like some descrip- 
tions of bills and notes, of the parthenogenetic order. 
Consequently, as there were no free muniments, and 
no volunteer acceptors and backers, the impediments 
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in the way of complying with the terms of Mr. Pearce 
Adams's obliging offer seemed to be insuperable. 

The fuss over a paltry sum of £1753, to omit the 
odd shillings and pence, for which the Spa Corporation, 
Limited, itself was good, was too ridiculous. That it 
should retard the majestic march of the great under- 
taking was inconceivable. It did not. As the two 
directors were rummaging over the office for subjects 
for an equitable mortgage, their eyes fell on a parcel of 
papers ticketed " Marriage Settlement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Fulleston." The same thought struck both 
at once. The trustees would allow the Corporation the 
use of the title-deeds of the settled property, on con- 
dition of a most ample indemnity by the Corporation 
to them, and also payment of interest at four and a half 
per cent, on the £1753, which they were deposited to 
secure. It was Eldon who stickled for the half per 
cent, beyond the customary four. It would be, as 
the two trustees acknowledged with equal satisfaction, 
something out of nothing for the trust estate. 

I am merely stating facts. I hope it will not be 
considered that I always approve of the doings I 
chronicle. That would be hard on a faithful historian. 
In the present instance I am by no means certain that 
a loan to the Spa Corporation, Limited, of the deeds of 
Mrs. Fulleston's settled estate was quite what is under- 
stood by a trustee investment. But, if every trustee 
deliberately and honestly concurred, all being men of 
substantial and realized property, the breach of trust 
would scarcely be criminal. The worst effect of it in 
such circumstances would be that, if anything went 
wrong, one and all might have to make the loss good. 

In any case, the Colonel's concurrence had to be 
obtained. He could be trusted to assent to nothing 
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which he saw was irregular. It being nearly lunch- 
time, he, after his habit, now arrived to transact the 
morning's business. The Lawyer explained to him the 
significance of an equitable charge so learnedly that he 
was obliged, with some little heat, to inquire where 
was the something he was to sign, and be done with it. 
With a protest, Eldon let him sign the paper he pre- 
sented without further comment. Arthur Wellington 
followed; and Eldon added his own signature. Then 
it occurred to him that the Rev. Kelson Hoby's was 
wanted. They sent round to Ida Villa, as being nearer 
than Essendon, to inquire whether he were at the 
Vicarage. Edmund Fulleston, to whom the message 
was brought, was not aware that it came from Arthur 
Wellington and Eldon. He thought it was from the 
Old Bank. He returned a verbal answer that the Vicar 
was away from home on a short holiday; they had 
better go to Messrs. Arthur Wellington and Eldon 
Mitchell, who generally acted for him. It might be 
rather irregular, but on this authority the pair felt 
justified in supplying their co-trustee's place. The 
matter was urgent, as the Travelling Director was 
going to London in the afternoon. So they signed for 
the Eev. Nelson Hoby a stamped paper formally 
depositing the title-deeds of property contained in 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Fulleston's marriage settlement, 
as security for an advance of £1753 to the Kushclyffe 
Spa Corporation. 

They then carried the bundle of documents to the 
other side of the room, which was the Ball and Crown's 
branch office. Pearce Adams took it, after a casual 
glance at the signatures to the deed of deposit, and 
gave in return a cheque for the money. By this time 
luncheon was ready; and Edmund Fulleston, having 
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heard of the Travelling Director's presence, had dropped 
in. It was a very agreeable little party. 

But it had a tragic sequel. 

Fearce Adams delivered the deeds safely at the 
London office, where they ought to have remained, and 
have gathered dust. Unluckily there was a meddle- 
some, fidgety Secretary. He went out of his way to 
give notice by letter to all four trustees, as if they had 
been railway shareholders parting with their stock, of 
the deposit of deeds purporting to be signed by them. 
It was a pretty kettle of fish when the form reached 
Essendon Parsonage. Off rushed the Rev. Nelson 
Hoby to Ida Villa, where, in Edmund's absence, he 
startled Caroline. At her instance he telegraphed 
straight to the head-quarters of the Ball and Crown, 
"Deposit deed forgery, Spa directors. Fulleston." 

What a sad home-coming it was to Edmund Fulleston 
when Caroline and the Eev. Nelson Hoby informed 
him of their joint work ! He perceived in a moment 
the embarrassment which the despatch was certain to 
cause. He would have liked, but was unable, to dis- 
guise from himself that somebody had been counterfeiting 
his nephew's signature to a paper relating to his marriage 
settlement Further, he had not lived so long in the 
world as not to know that one cannot sign another's 
name without danger of misconstruction. He could 
not be insensible to the mischief which the Eev. Nelson 
Hoby's most unfortunate allegation must work to the 
Spa Corporation. How was publicity to be prevented 
or checked ? The obvious course was to use all his 
influence to stop garrulous tongues from wagging. 
Accordingly, he made the complete round of Hal- 
chester. Frankly he admitted his nephew's deplorable 
impetuosity. He gave what he imagined to be the 
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true facts, palliating the liberty he assumed to have 
been taken with the Eev. Nelson Hoby's name by the 
probable desperateness of the fortunes of the Spa 
Company, Limited. In pity for every Campbell and 
Mitchell in existence, he entreated forbearance and 
absolute reticence. Only when he had gagged, as he 
hoped, every nimble tongue in and about Halchester 
did he permit himself the evening's repose at Ida Villa. 
Modestly he told himself he had earned it well. He 
felt like St. Vincent de Paul after letting a cut-throat 
loose on society. 

At least it could not be said that his mission was 
without effect. Never, with the solitary exception of 
the origination of the Spa Corporation, had Halchester 
felt such a commotion as was produced by Edmund 
Fulleston's confidential forebodings of its approaching 
collapse. Halchester townsmen naturally, and by 
training, are trustful. Notwithstanding individual 
casualties to characters and fortunes, the able finance 
of Arthur Wellington and the legal skill of Eldon had 
maintained their faith in the gorgeous vapours exhaled 
from Kushclyffe Chase. The innocent revelations of 
Edmund Fulleston scattered the whole at a stroke. 
The instant that Fulleston left each successive residence, 
counting-house, or shop, tremulous hands opened ledgers 
or safes, and hurried feet ran off towards the offices of 
F. F. Jones. 

Few respectable eyes were closed that night in or 
about Halchester. All its capitalists, great and small, 
had, it appeared, been accepting, indorsing, or dis- 
counting bills at the instance of Arthur Wellington 
or Eldon. Messrs. Simkinson themselves were of the 
number. So was the Kural Dean, the Eev. BraxhalTs 
supplanter and oppressor. Widow Smithson, of the 
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Berlin wool stores, and Thompson Halibutt, the wealthy 
miller, were both in the same boat. The Financier 
and the Lawyer of the Company had hawked at game 
of every degree. On consultation everybody discovered 
that he or she had taken the paper on the credit of the 
name of somebody else. Till past midnight there was 
tramping up and down the heights of Goswell and 
Gorhambury, the alleys of Halchester, and the bricky 
swamps of Eushclyffe Spa. Signatures were compared 
by the aid of magnifying-glasses. There were wailings 
and execrations. Wrathful instructions were given for 
the issue of warrants ; and constables were directed to 
be on the alert. 

Principals in cases like this are always the last to 
hear of unpleasantnesses. Arthur Wellington and 
Eldon met in the Spa Corporation's rooms the next 
morning in blissful unconsciousness of the storm of 
the previous evening. I cannot say that they were 
cheerful, for the first post had brought them bad news 
of the Dakhshan Ruby Mine. A bear of ruby mines 
had been told, or had guessed, the manoeuvre for giving 
a fillip to the natural fondness of investing clergy and 
widows for such property. He had arranged for a theft 
of the Salter's casket of real stones, and its replacement 
without the man's knowledge by counterfeits. They 
were solemnly dug up, and triumphantly brought to 
London, where they were demonstrated to be paste. The 
natural result was that the market value of Dakhshan 
shares had fallen to zero. The £8000 put into them 
by Arthur Wellington, Eldon, and the poor exile Inigo, 
was as utterly gone as if it had been thrown into the 
middle of the Atlantic. Worse than that, a heavy call 
had been made simultaneously. With this knowledge 
fresh upon them, Arthur Wellington and Eldon could 
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not be expected to be exuberantly hilarious. At the 
same time they were hardened to unpleasant little 
experiences of the sort. When a person has contracted 
a habit of dealing with thousands of pounds sterling 
not his own as if they were, it is possible to endure 
accidents to them philosophically. They had en- 
countered and survived not a few of late. The present 
casualty even tended to render them indifferent to 
minor hazards. 

It never had occurred to them that there could be 
cause for alarm in a trifle like their device for the 
raising of £1753. That was an everyday event. They 
had but to consider how to repeat the feat to-day, and 
next day, and indefinitely. While they were discussing 
ways and means, Edmund Fulleston called in. He 
looked positively happy. He was rejoicing in the 
serene peace which pervaded the offices of the Spa 
Corporation, Limited. He might be pardoned for some 
self-approval of the friendly activity which had done 
so much towards preserving it. If the expression 
would not appear excessively familiar, I should say he 
almost chuckled at the thought of the scandal he had 
conjured away, when a fresh visitor entered. It was 
Pearce Adams. His demeanour was of a very dis- 
similar character; and it changed the complexion of 
the scene. He brought a parcel of documents with 
him. Something in their aspect, as well as his, seemed 
to turn the whole atmosphere lurid and stormy. 

First he greeted Fulleston with sorrowful sympathy. 
Next he turned truculently upon the Financier and the 
Lawyer, whom he had never before greeted with less 
than the reverence a curate pays to his bishop. He un- 
did the string of his bundle, and extracted a short paper. 
It was the deposit deed. Brandishing it in their joint 
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faces with a curt explanation, he asked them which 
had forged the signature of the Rev. Nelson Hoby 
Fulleston. When Pearce Adams repudiated them, they 
saw that the game was up. There was a dead, sulky 
silence, interrupted only by the swish of the wringing 
of Edmund Fulleston's limp hands ! 

Probably the Travelling Director might have spoken 
more plainly still, had not he been checked by an 
inrush of some twenty or thirty select Halchester 
townspeople. They howled, they hooted, they gesticu- 
lated, aldermen, maltsters, publicans, sweeps, dignified 
clergy, as loudly and savagely one as the other. Eeally, 
I do not know to what violence the victims might not 
have proceeded, had not Edmund Fulleston addressed 
them. 

He put the matter with surprising distinctness for 
one of his disposition and stutter. Both Arthur 
Wellington and Eldon, he grieved to state, had proved 
themselves rogues and robbers. He only prayed most 
sincerely that their careers might not close at the 
gallows; at all events, he trusted, not at Halchester. 
For the sake of an honourable Family he appealed to 
their fellow-townsmen to assist them outside the town 
without the aid of the police. He implored it with 
tears as himself in the front rank of the injured and 
swindled. He entreated it in mercv to men who had 
come to be thieves, because thev had commenced bv 
being fools. Positively he called Arthur Wellington 
and Robert Hardwicke Eldon Fools: and I am not 
certain that he was wrong. Finally, he reminded his 
bearers that, if they prosecuted, they would have to 
pay the costs. How, he asked, did they expect to 
be recouped I Let them not throw good money after 
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Peaxce Adams had begun by being as furious as the 
rest. But Edmund Fulleston's calm reasoning im- 
pressed him. As representing the Ball and Crown, and 
its losses through the knavery and stupidity of the 
pair, he supported the plea for contemptuous compas- 
sion. He had brought with him a formal revocation of 
Arthur Wellington's powers for the management of the 
Halchester branch of the Ball and Crown. As for 
Eldon, he asserted that the Ball and Crown would 
undoubtedly lodge a petition for striking him off the 
Rolls. It was sure to be granted. Nothing besides 
was to be gained by criminal proceedings. Let them 
just kick both the culprits out into the street; and 
vengeance, justice, and prudence would alike be 
contented. 

The defrauded crowd had just carried into effect, with 
much smartness, the advice it had received, when the 
Chairman of the Company, Colonel Leversedge Campbell, 
arrived in hot haste from the Ichor Spa. He met his 
colleagues dishevelled, disreputable, hangdog-like, dis- 
graced, and dour. I must say that he exhibited a stout 
heart in the crisis. Far from turning and skulking off 
with them, he entered the room undismayed and 
haughty. He was shown his signature to the deed of 
deposit, and acknowledged it boldly. He was shown 
the Rev. Nelson Hoby's. Though he could not say 
whether it were true or spurious, he inquired what the 
deuce it mattered.. He acted like a gentleman, only 
a very stolid one. All that he really cared to know 
was to whom he was to pay such proportion of the 
money due from him as he should succeed in realizing. 

Even for his failures the Colonel is to be pitied rather 
than blamed. The man had always, and notoriously, 
been a pompous idiot. Persons who confided their 
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interests to his keeping had themselves to thank for 
their losses. That was Edmund Fulleston's emphatic, 
if stuttering, belief. Still, I cannot help thinVing there 
may have been something in the poor old creature 
beside a wholly unwarrantable vanity; for, after all, 
he might have made a fight for his monev. It never 
occurred to him to do anything of the sort. Recog- 
nizing on the instant his liabilirv for the guilt of his 
colleagues, and his own foolish trustfulness, he went 
straight to his own private box in the Spa Company's 
office. Opening it. he drew forth the title-deeds of 
Talavera House, and his commission. He scrawled a 
hasty transfer of them to the Rev. Xelson Hoby on a 
bit of stamped paper, threw the whole on the table, and 
stalked from the room as naked in respect of property 
as when he was lorn. 

The creditors of the Spa Corporation did not trouble 
themselves to strike a balance between the general 
imbecilitv of the Colonel's conduct as Chairman and his 
magnanimitv as a debtor. All thev felt was that 
fragments of substantial property were in their hands. 
It was like the taste of blood to a voung tiger. Edmund 
Fulleston led the chorus of jubilation at the prospect 
of a dividend, however minute. He had been wounded 
:o his heart, it seemed, at the injustice to eminent 
Hal'i-hester townsmen. Relatives and connections of 
the Campbell and Mitchell Family must expect to lie 
mulcted. A well-known character in Roman history 
is recorded to have shrouded his face decentlv as he 
fell d ving at the foot of a >:arue of another distinguished 
person. For himself he was ready to muffie his coun- 
tenance as soon as he had signified his sorrowful 
pleasure that Talavera House and their misguided late 
fnttxT* commission were likely to provide some slight 
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compensation to several worthy strangers. As for his, 
and his wife's pecuniary affliction, he hoped they knew 
how to bear it with dignity. 

The discourse was received with general approval. 
The dealer in Berlin wools even sobbed with admira- 
tion. There was but one jarring note. I grieve to say 
it came from the Eev. Nelson Hoby. The young man, 
I am afraid, had not inherited collaterally, except the 
stammer, any of the finer Fulleston moral nuances from 
his uncle. He was not in the least moved by the 
stream of self-sacrificing eloquence. He did not avail 
himself of an obvious opportunity for striking an im- 
posing, analogous moral attitude. Thus he might have 
pleaded that, the gallant officer having assigned his 
property to him as trustee for his dear aunt, Mrs. 
Edmund Fulleston, he was bound on her behalf, not 
at all his own, to stick to it. On the contrary, simply, 
almost brutally, with no subtlety of regret, he said that 
he was personally liable, and did not mean to have to 
pay up for that old dotard who had just left. In 
vain aldermen, councillors, maltsters, worsted dealers, 
publicans, and others hooted. In vain his venerable 
uncle, who was sorely ashamed of a nephew's omission 
of any delicate, self-respecting prevarication, implored. 
He cut menaces and entreaties short by bundling the 
deeds of Talavera House, the Colonel's commission and 
memorandum, under his brawny arm, and walking 
obtusely off. 

I should not like to affirm that he was wrong, he 
being his aunt's trustee, as he mentioned. Not that I 
much care whether he were wrong or right; for the 
Eev. Nelson Hoby is not one of my sort. But I am 
persuaded that Edmund Fulleston's intentions were as 
truly noble from the heroic point of view as if they had 
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been carried into effect. Whether, legally, they can be 
justified in respect either of this trustee business, or of 
his connivance at the previous escape of the Financier 
and the Lawyer from the penalties due to their, shall I 
say, errors, I cannot be equally assured. On a strict 
view of the obligations of citizenship, it may well be 
that he had no right to spare his sensitive heart the 
torture of exposing persons whom I am pained to call 
even hypothetically criminals, at the cost of compounding 
a felony. On a view as austere of the law of trusts, I 
admit that he must be condemned for appearing to be 
inclined, even remotely, to connive out of compassion 
at the robbery of his own wife. 

Still, allowance has to be made for who and what he 
was. An Edmund Fulleston wedded to a Caroline 
Mitchell occupies a peculiar and isolated position. 
They who disapprove the charitableness of his recent 
conduct have, in all probability — not that I mean it 
offensively — never intermarried with Campbells of Gos- 
well, much less with Mitchells of Gorhambury. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

COUNTING THE SLAIN. 



Gone one, gone all ! 

Gone the Campbell-Mitchell representative of medical 
science. 

Gone the importer of military discipline into finance. 

Gone the Kemble, Kean, Macready, Irving-Toole, of 
his age. 

Gone the Shoolbred - Whiteley — Harrod- Maple of 
Halchester. 

Gone he who was to have diverted the fashion, the 
glorious riotouaness of Epsom, Goodwood, Doncaster, 
and Hampton, to the gorse of the Chase and the Sand- 
hills. 

Gone the Banker; gone the Jurisconsult. 

Gone the Inigo Jones, Wren, Barry-Street-Norman 
Shaw-Waterhouse-Burt, Kelk and Lucas of the Mid- 
lands. 

Gone the Victorian Athanasius- Aquinas, the scourge 
of reactionary Euri-decanalism. 

Gone even She, the exquisite type of Campbell- 
Mitchell womanhood, the Hannah Mitchell of yore 
transmuted into a Hannah Nelson Hoby, like a Caroline 
Mitchell turned into a Caroline Fullestou. 

How rejoiced I should have been to be able to show 
to the sympathetic reader a single Campbell or Mitchell 
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down all together in as many weeks. One October 
Edmund Fulleston had found learning, scornful, plan- 
ning, and self-satisfied, ten distinct households, which, 
among them, held the abbey town of Halchester in fee. 
Two years later, in the same month of October, nine of 
the ten were scattered to the winds of heaven, so far as 
there were winds enough to accommodate them. The 
tenth was become a Fulleston, nothing but a Fnlleston. 
All the toots which, gaily clogging gas-pipes, water- 
pipes, drain-pipes, had spread everywhere beneath the 
Halchester pavement, were cut, hauled forth, and 
mangled. The remains and the originals resembled 
one another about as much as the contents of a familv 
house resemble the tattered pile in the broker's back 
yard after a seizure and sale for rent The influence 
their antiquity itself had exerted was become a mouldy 
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vapour. The records of bygone splendour were an old 
tale and a musty fable. 

Mighty empires may have taken no longer to crumble ; 
but for the sudden and total ruin of a great borough 
dynasty like the Campbell-Mitchells, history can, I 
believe, produce no parallel. 

If I have seemed to hurry over the final catastrophe, 
let it be imputed by my readers to the anguish, mine 
and theirs, which the tragedy is fitted to evoke. I have 
endeavoured to save myself and them as well as I could. 
If it were only known how very much more diffuse 
I could have been, I should be thought, I am certain, 
entitled to the liveliest gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SELF-SACRIFICE OF EDMTXD FCLLESTOX. 

I have been concise in my narrative of the downfall of 
the ruling race of Halchester. I must be forgiven for 
being even briefer in my description of the fate of the 
town, after its masters and patrons, the flowers of its 
civic life, were all faded and gone. 

It may afford some consolation that the history 
virtually is identical with the biography of Edmund 
Fulleston. 

The personal bereavement through the utter efface- 
inent of the Family was necessarily grievous in the 
extreme to that remarkable man. As we all know, he 
had adopted himself into the Campbell-Mitchell con- 
nection. He had propped up his very flexible back 
against one member of it after another in succession. 
One after another had withdrawn himself, even herself, 
risking a serious jolt to him. In his faith in the blood, 
he had tried hard to believe each metamorphosis to be 
into something richer and rarer. Not that the comfort 
to be gathered thence would in any case have been 
satisfying, since his affection was for Campbells and 
Mitchells as they had been. Still, he had struggled to 
hope for the best from the substitution of Financiers, 
Architects, Consulting Physicians, Garricks, Jurists, Uni- 
versal Providers, and the rest, for the moral, dot-and- 
go-one, and cheeseparing cousinhood, which had won 
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his middle-aged love. But the magnificent brand-new 
palaces had turned out mere castles in the air. The 
gold and diamonds had changed before his weeping 
eyes into tinsel and paste. The ruin was absolute. 
There were fragments of wreckage ; none of salvage. 

That was one of the saddest features. Had but the 
poorest, tiniest Campbell-Mitchell specimen survived, 
Edmund Fulleston might have comforted his hungry 
heart with nursing it into full-blown vitality. He 
would have crammed it, and pampered, and inflated it. 
He would have dressed it airily in a rainbow. He 
would have paraded before it like a love-sick pigeon. 
But there was not a vestige of the name left ; and he 
was himself the cause! Out of his very admiration 
and kindness he had been fated to extirpate the whole. 
He had acted like a tame doe rabbit, which, in the pure 
jealousy of maternity, swallows its progeny. It was 
the sole way to save the honour of the Family, which, 
obscured it may be, and guttering malodorously in the 
socket, he guarded deep inside his afflicted bosom. 

In the circumstances, he had to make a fresh start 
both for himself and for orphaned Halchester. To 
commence, as was his own unselfish instinct, with the 
town, he had already, with a wise and benevolent pre- 
vision, arranged to replace its departed purveyors of the 
necessaries and luxuries of municipal life. Halchester 
had been too well broken in, it had been too long 
accustomed to run in blinkers, to be able to dispense 
with masters and undermasters. As it happened, not 
only was Edmund Fulleston there in person to take its 
command, but by a curiously happy coincidence he 
turned out to be provided with a large and miscellaneous 
family of all work behind him. When he appeared 
originally in Halchester he was without followers and 
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encumbrances ; and that too had been fortunate. As a 
solitary Fulleston he could be absorbed into the Family, 
as would have been impracticable for a Fulleston 
clan. It was as extraordinarily seasonable that, when- 
ever a lamentable gap occurred in the Campbell- 
Mitchell ranks,'a Fulleston turned up, and imperceptibly 
glided in. So modest was the approach, that often 
months elapsed before anybody in Halchester suspected 
for what the shy initial F. stood. Gradually the num- 
ber of Fulleston recruits thickened, till, at the fatal 
climax, every Campbell and Mitchell had a Fulleston 
understudy. How blest was Halchester ! 

The thoroughness with which each served his allotted 
place was as amazing as it was gratifying. E. Fulleston 
Jenkinson was already so useful at the Old Bank that 
very seldom had Henry and Frederick Mawkwell to 
desert their orchids and blue Nankin, Dr. Wilberforce 
Fulleston Harriss was adored by all but the owners of 
untrapped drains. Fulleston Piper Jackson had an 
incomparable taste in tweeds; and he abhorred the 
stage as heartily as the Brothers Simkinson. Fulleston 
Jeremiah Foster could drench a horse and horse a fly 
at least as dexterously as James Campbell, and at two- 
thirds the cost. The name of Fulleston Silverbridge 
on dust and watering-carts had as magical a power 
against rain and drought as an umbrella or a new hat. 
Godfrey Fulleston Heath, an excellent Churchman, 
High and Dry, with his wife, Sarah, who attended 
Gerizim chapel, sold more highly flavoured tea and 
milder bacon than his late partner. The law of F. F. 
Jones was as crafty as that of Robert Hardwicke Eldon 
had been at its best. His bills of costs were lower, 
unless the other side had to pay. Finally, not to speak 
of the Colonel's inevitable successor in fashion and 
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manners, the muffins at Essendon Parsonage were as 
succulent as ever ; and the sermons in Essendon church 
had improved, if not in theological learning, infinitely 
in moral sentiment. One discourse, on the Sunday 
following the exile of the Financier and the Lawyer, 
is still remembered throughout the parish for the 
copious weeping of the whole female congregation, led 
by Edmund Fulleston. 

At this period, one eye of his or the other was never 
without its tear. Drops furrowed his cheeks. They 
trickled down his innocent nose. But it would be to 
mistake his character entirely to suppose that he con- 
fined his solicitude for deserted Halchester to unavailing 
demonstrations of sorrow. Bearing up against dejection 
with sinewy, or rather sinuous, fortitude, he set himself 
to collect the scattered relics of the Campbell-Mitchell 
possessions. They were a sacred trust for Halchester ; 
and none understood more amply than he the duties 
of its trustee. He knew all the items of which the 
property of the Family in its palmiest day had con- 
sisted. He could have composed an inventory with an 
exactness which the Probate Department at Somerset 
House might have envied. He felt profoundly how 
faithfully it had all been accumulated, held, and 
enjoyed for the benefit and edification of Halchester 
citizens. It was his determination that every jot of it 
should be recovered and retained for the same purpose. 

With that generous object he had already gathered 
into his hands a considerable portion. Privately, and 
with the utmost care for the feelings and pride of the 
owners, he had for some time past been securing, by 
mortgage or sale, Campbell-Mitchell houses, lands, and 
goodwills. Of the rest, most had passed to the Ball 
and Crown. That company readily transferred its 
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rights to him on payment of its charges. Necessarily 
he had to make great sacrifices. I suppose he can have 
laid out scarcely less than £25,000 in all. Whatever 
the total value, estimated, I have heard, at no more 
than £80,000, or £100,000, he was thinking, not of a 
bargain, but of the honour of the Family, and the good 
of the locality. It is not everybody who would spend 
£25,000 for either end. Edmund Fulleston never 
paused before he had crowned Ms purchases with that 
of Talavera House. It was a forced sale, by order of 
the Rev. Nelson Hoby for repayment of the balance 
of the Colonel's debt to Caroline's settlement, after 
disposal of the Commission. Edmund Fulleston bought 
at the upset price of £1135. He could not bear that 
a stranger should contaminate Talavera House with 
his presence, doubtless noisy and low. At least he 
himself could live there in a becomingly reverential 
hush. Shortly afterwards he moved into it, and acted 
on his principles by refurnishing the whole handsomely, 
but in half tones. 

That was his instinct. As he constantly explained, 
riot and publicity of any sort were most distasteful to 
him in the melancholy circumstances of the Campbell- 
Mitchell Family. It was not bis fault that he was 
dragged from his mourning seclusion to contest a ward 
at the November elections to the Halchester Town 
Council. His name had been originally, it will be 
remembered, put forward in order to secure a vote for 
the Moralist as Mayor on the vacancy in that august 
office a year later. With the abandonment of Ebenezer's 
canvass, Edmund Fulleston might have preferred to 
retire likewise, had his supporters consented. They 
would not hear of such a thing. He had been so 
humble, meek, bland, and innocent, that the wirepullers 
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of the constituency felt here was the ideal candidate, 
the prosperous, open-handed, neatly dressed, hail-fellow- 
well-met, candidly obsequious man of the period, the 
finely plastic nose of wax, which could be trusted to 
wag and waggle as directed. If he did not want to bs 
elected, the constituency wanted to elect him. Of 
course he was returned, and by a triumphant Democratic 
and Nonconformist majority. 

On the council he was found to be by no means the 
firebrand that his iconoclastic, socialistic supporters 
had pronounced him. He had retained his seats at 
the district church at Somertown, while habitually he 
attended Gerizim chapel. Now he reversed the process. 
He subscribed liberally to the chapel Missions for 
combating the spread of Episcopalianism in New 
Guinea and Other Parts, while he accompanied his wife 
to church. But it was no longer to Somertown church 
that he went. Mrs. Edmund, for whom the distance 
from Talavera House, either to Somertown or to 
Essendon, was too great, took him, pliable as ever, on 
Sunday afternoons to the Minster. Being there, he 
judged it decorous to occupy the municipal pew behind 
that appropriated to the mayor. With the nice sense 
of congruity always observable in him, he considered 
this relationship of his to the Establishment forbade 
him to join his Advanced colleagues in attacks on the 
parochial clergy. In mundane matters he similarly 
approximated to the Bight wing of the council. He 
voted for a public holiday on the Queen's birthday, and 
presented the schools with a Union Jack for their 
annual outing. The result was that, on a death vacancy 
among the aldermen, he was chosen to fill it. Alder- 
man Grist, who happened to be officiating as deputy 
mayor, himself proposed him, notwithstanding his all 
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but tearful protests. The proposer went the length of 
remarking that, in the improbable, the remote, con- 
tingency of his own election as mayor, he knew of 
nobody he should prefer for his occasional substitute 
to his much respected friend, Mr. Edmund Fulleston. 

Others thought the same, and even went a step 
beyond Alderman Grist. 

As the year waned, that gentleman became aware 
of an odd, lopsided movement in the municipal chamber. 
His authority had ceased to be supreme on the Con- 
servative benches. When he made a proposal, Alder- 
man Fulleston would rise on the opposite side to 
applaud and affirm, but with amendments which 
transformed it. Before assenting to the most innocent 
suggestion, the Grist party would desire to learn the 
views of the worthy alderman on the other side. If 
Fulleston happened to be away, or late, the chamber 
would defer all important decisions till he should be 
present. He never said a thing outright. He never 
offered advice except such as he said he had borrowed 
from a suggestion of somebody else. He never opened 
his mouth without stammering an apology for his 
presumption. Yet by the autumn his utterances were 
listened to as reverentially as Delphic oracles, and with 
as indistinct comprehension. 

Then, from outside, a whisper first, and soon a cry, 
arose, of " Fulleston for Mayor ! " The coins shovelled 
across the Old Bank counters chinked the appeal or 
news. It seemed to exude from every tablet of soap 
and pound of sugar purchased at the Emporium. 
" Dust Ho ! " somehow turned into " Mayor Fulleston," 
as Mr. F. Silverbridge's carts scavengered and watered. 
The Minster chimes rang it as an hourly refrain, so that 
Bow Bells were not in it. The gas jets flickered out 
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the initials " F. M." The carbolic acid with which the 
sanitary officer flushed the sewers smacked wholesomely 
of the coming Fulleston mayoralty. The tables of fares 
on the Oaks Stables cabs read as if Mayor Fulleston 
had compiled them. Writs from Devereux Chambers 
had an air of running in the joint names of our 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria and Fulleston, Mayor 
of Halchester. The legend appeared as if impressed 
broadly on every bale of trousering from Skeleton 
Lane. When the Eev. Nelson Hoby drew a picture in 
the Essendon pulpit of the Christian citizen, the meek 
and bland possessor of the heritage of the Ungodly, 
every eye was bent upon the side aisle seat, which 
on fine Sunday mornings the unconscious Edmund 
Fulleston habitually occupied. As for Talavera House, 
admirers of our municipal institutions made pilgrimages 
to its doorstep as to a new and improved Guildhall. 

It was a sad disenchantment for Alderman Grist, 
who, indeed, might have persisted in refusing to recog- 
nize the popular choice, had not his perception been 
quickened on the eve of the election by a final and 
cumulative call on him in respect of his Eushclyffe Spa 
Corporation, Limited, shares, which stripped off his 
aldermanic gown. It was a sudden enlightenment for 
Alderman Fulleston. Never had he suspected it; 
never could he have suspected it. For one like him, 
timorous, tractable, trustful, ever ready, he was too 
well aware, to be imposed upon, careless of gewgaws 
and honours, with no taste for perquisites, to be Mayor 
of Halchester ! Absurd ! Alas ! to have been thus held 
up to ridicule as the butt of a practical joke ! 

Strangely enough, if any had doubted the rumour 
before, nobody, after Edmund Fulleston's sorrowfully 
indignant disclaimers, questioned it longer; not even 
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poor Alderman Grist's disgusted partisans. Whenever 
it came to a personal repudiation by Edmund Fulleston 
of worldly advantages, to a burst of lamentations over 
the bare idea of their intrusion upon him, it was matter 
of common knowledge throughout Halchester that the 
thing was fixed and irreversible. The good, unegotis- 
tical creature never could imagine he was being singled 
out as a block for pomps and dignities till virtually 
they had been piled upon him. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FLICKER BEFORE THE DARK. 

So, Edmund Fulleston was to be installed as Mayor of 
Halchester on the next 9th of November. 

It was a charming prospect for gazers along the 
vistas of the future ; but first the old Abbey Town had 
to pass a painful, a truly afflicting, ordeal. 

There would be no use in disguising, and I have not 
attempted to disguise/ the notorious financial, as well 
as some legal, embarrassments of all the prominent 
members of the Family. Every one of the nine sur- 
vivors was desperately insolvent. All visible assets 
had been mortgaged or sold in the attempt to keep 
Rushclyffe Spa from tumbling into the abyss. Un- 
happily, when it took the fatal plunge, it left behind 
an abundance of keepsakes. Each director of the 
Company was sued by the Ball and Crown for thousands 
of pounds sterling of unpaid calls. Each was head over 
ears in debt to Halchester citizens, small and great. 
One and all had been declared bankrupt ; and to the 
Halchester District Bankruptcy Court was committed 
the duty of marshalling the joint and several liabilities. 
The whole business was abominably involved. Never 
in bankruptcy annals had a more intricate inquiry been 
known than the analysis of the conflicting rights and 
wrongs. Inigo, Paget, James, Eldon, Sackville, Arthur 
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Wellington, the Eev. Braxhall, and Ebenezer had 
fought hard against Destiny. Only the Colonel had sat 
by dazed, mute, stolidly pompous, and stolidly inno- 
cent. All the rest had wriggled and writhed in the 
design of shuffling off their responsibilities in a manner 
to have excited the enthusiasm of an Old Bailey 
practitioner. For au entire year they had been mutually 
snarling, and biting, and tearing, like so many wolves 
in a pit. But now, in the second week of November, 
there was a sort of peace. 

It was the peace of the Bankruptcy Court, which 
had muzzled jaws and extracted fangs. The ultimate 
stage had been reached. They had been summoned 
together to Halchester for the 9th of November, to 
hear their trading doom. The rite was a dismal one 
both for them and for their creditors. Property there 
was none to divide. Though I should not be inclined 
to take my oath about secretive Thomas, or tortuous 
Eldon, the remainder, in respect of honest destitution 
at all events, were plainly beyond suspicion. But 
Justice is entitled to her innings; and the District 
Registrar insisted upon his. 

Solemnly the Official had catechised each in turn. 
He had extracted from the Colonel that he had signed 
balance sheets, when he did not know what is meant 
by tare and tret. He had put the Bev. Braxhall to the 
shame of confessing that not a copy had been sold of 
an edition of five thousand, on rice paper, royal octavo, 
of his "Blast against Ruri-decanalism," which it had 
cost £973 5s. 8d. to print and advertise. He had dived 
deep into drains with Inigo, and left him floundering 
there. He had ascertained that Dr. Paget had no 
better claim to his medical prefix than a grocer's errand- 
boy. He congratulated Sackville on the modesty 
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which had led him to accept the post of scene-shifter 
to a strolling troop which he had joined to play 
" Macbeth." Eeally without sufficient justification, he 
had ferreted from Ebenezer that payments in his affluent 
days entered in his ledger as made to the Spitzbergen 
Anti-Ritualistic Mission, were his monthly allowances 
to Miss Sally Jones, otherwise Black-eyed Susan. He 
had been as indiscreetly curious on the payment of 
hush money to Mr. Joe Calverley by James. Finally, 
he had informed Arthur Wellington that he was 
deliberating whether he should not recommend his 
prosecution for the issue of false balance sheets, and 
Eldon that he had laid the particulars of his professional 
conduct in the matter of the Fulleston marriage settle- 
ment before the Council of the Law Institution. To 
the bankrupts in general he had addressed a friendly 
piece of advice that they should ten years later apply 
to the court for certificates of discharge, on the ground 
that they had been more blockheads than knaves. 

The Registrar was rough, a very rough diamond, and 
liked his little joke. The spirits of its subjects were 
too low for them to care to retort by an exhibition of 
their teeth and their tongues even to one another. 
They listened to the official criticisms in silence ; and 
in silence they loitered, heavy, dismal, aimless, about 
the room, after the Grand Inquisitor had quitted it. 
Their train did not start for a couple of hours. In the 
mean time they did not know where, in the whole of 
Halchester, they could find shelter, or hear a friendly, 
pitying word. 

They sat and sulked, or stood and sulked, with hands 
the deeper in their pockets that little or nothing else 
was there. Their brows were knitted with wrinkles 
which bore no relation to thought. They gazed from 
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the windows on the wide Market-place, and the gmfaled 
High Street opening out from it with arte which were 
open, but did not see. Ebenezer did doc remark the 
new plate-glass and glittering brass of the Emporium, 
bearing the name of G. Fnlleston Heath, or the flags 
flying from the roof, as if for a festival Inigo ob- 
served not the carts of Fnlleston Sflverbridge scatter- 
ing sand about the road. Paget paid no attention to 
Wilberfcrce Fnlleston Harriss rattling by in his well- 
appointed victoria. The Colonel's wattle of red skin 
shook over his rusty, crumpled collar. Bodies, senses, 
and brains were alike limp. The eyes, physical and 
mental, of the Campbells and Mitchells, no longer 
of Goewell and (xorhambury, had no more specula- 
tion in them than those of a lacklustre string of dried 
herrings. 

Had they been spiritually awake they must have 
noticed that some excitement was stirring the sluggish 
air of Halchester. For long their moral and intel- 
lectual torpor wrapped them in impenetrable folds. 
At length a tremendous burst of cheering compelled 
them to look outside themselves. They gathered by 
the windows. Still surprised more than interested, 
they observed that the Market-place was become filled 
with a vast and enthusiastic multitude. All over the 
town the bells were clanging. The Minster chimes 
pealed forth, and the Town-Hall bells less musically 
replied. From the heights of Goswell and Gorhambury 
rival jargonings met in the air. An austere tinkle 
rose even from Gerizim chapel in the Emporium's 
back-yard. 

Suddenly a detachment of the municipal police began 
to clear an avenue through the crowd in the direction 
of the Minster. A distant roar of human voices echoed 
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down the road from Goswell. A rumbling of heavy 
wheels was audible ; aud an open, gorgeous coach, 
drawn by four cream-coloured horses, rolled into view. 
The nine Campbell-Mitchell bankrupts, who had been 
having very different things to think of, recollected 
what day it was in the municipal calendar. The new 
Mayor of Halchester was being gloriously conveyed 
to the Minster to be prayed for, and preached at, before 
being sworn in, and feasted, at the Town-Hall. 

Who was he ? Who could he be but Alderman 
Grist? 

Onwards came the stately equipage, with the Mayor 
in front. On the one side he was faced by a stalwart 
Chaplain in full canonicals to minister to his religious 
needs. On the other sat the Clerk of the city court, 
whose province it was to guide him through the 
chicaneries of law, and to prop up his regalia, the 
mace, the orb of empire, and the sword of justice. 

Who was he, if not Alderman Grist ? 

As the triumphal car advanced beneath the windows, 
a slight obstruction occurred. The procession halted. 
The new Mayor looked up ; and his and eighteen 
insolvent eyes from above met. Of course, it was 
Edmund Fulleston, meek and mild as ever, stuttering, 
knock-kneed, backboneless, and shambling. Yet a 
ray shot from beneath his humbly drooping lids, which 
pierced every Mitchell and Campbell there to the 
marrow. It was his and their farewell gaze on earth 
at one another. 

" I verily believe," said Mr. Ebenezer Mitchell to 
the Rev. Braxhall Tillotson Campbell, " that there sits 
the Devil ! " 

The crowd had opened. On pranced the four horses ; 
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and up rose the cheers loader than ever. Bnt hie 
Worship's eyes had been followed, as he had, as it 
were, with a compassionate, deprecatory "Non mihi" 
squint, beckoned the attention of his Chaplain, the 
Rev. Nelson Fulleston Hoby, and his justice-room 
Clerk, Fulleston F. Jones, to the Bankruptcy Court 
windows. In an instant the mob spied its dethroned 
old masters. Out rattled volley upon volley of hoot- 
ings and cursings. Near though still was the gilded 
coach, I am glad to be enabled to believe that its 
occupant cannot have had the pain of suspecting the 
unmannerly demonstration against fallen greatness. 
Otherwise his countenance would not have continued 
to wear its seraphic smile of universal faith in human 
kindliness. 

It was a sad scene, to be followed by worse. Sand had 
been collected in heaps by the care of Fulleston Silver- 
bridge to ease the ponderous passage of the cavalcade. 
Without a protest from the prosperous citizens, or the 
intervention of the town police, the rabble picked out 
all the pebbles it could discover, and hurled them 
at the windows. The crash of the glass was like 
blood to a tiger's cub. With a cry of vengeance 
upon the " Swindlers," the " Thieves," the " Sancti- 
monious Profligates," the " Liars," the " Forgers," an 
onslaught was led upon the court doors, which had 
been hastily closed and barred. The panels did not 
resist long; and up the staircase leaped a furious 
mass. 

Happily the birds had been able to fly by a back- 
way, towards the railway-station a mile and a half 
off. The road was miry, and a sharp hailstorm 
descended upon them. A train was waiting, and in 
they jumped. As footsore, famished, soaked, and 
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shivering, with lead in their brains, and a dull ache 
at their hearts, they looked their last on the old 
home, a jubilant carillon from the Minster tower told 
that Halchester had a new Mayor, and how it loved 
him! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A IITI5G MOymKST. 

Axrr/tur who doubt* the truthfulness of this melan- 
choly, jet not wholly melancholy, narrative has only 
to visit the Abbey town of Halchester. The Fnlleston 
Family reigns over Halchester still, under its heroic 
chief; and, wherever a Fnlleston is settled, it will be 
easy to discover that a Campbell or a Mitchell formerly 
there existed. • 

I myself made a pilgrimage thither last October, 
and carefully verified the remarkable facts. A Fulles- 
ton Foster cab conveyed me from the railway-station. 
I rainbowed myself in the lovely bottles of Dr. W. 
Fnlleston Harriss's Medical Hall. I read municipal 
regulations signed by Fnlleston F. Jones as Clerk of 
the Ilorough Sessions. Had I owned a bank note, 
I should have cashed it at £. Fulleston Jenkinson's, 
late Mawkwells', Old Bank. I was wooed in every 
shop window to buy Fulleston P. Jackson's tweeds and 
cashmeres. I purchased Fulleston photographs at Mr. 
Godfrey Fulleston Heath's Emporium. As I left the 
shop I passed, issuing from the private door, Mrs. 
Karah Fulleston Heath, on her way to a tea service, at 
Oerizim chapel, where, throughout her first husband's 
bockslidings she had, it will be remembered, never 
ceased to keep her pew and her hassock. 
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But my real object was not the mere enjoyment of 
pleasure. I desired to take my part in the discharge 
of a public duty by attending the inauguration in 
Rushclyffe Chase of a memorial to "An Eminent 
Municipal Benefactor." The function was to be per- 
formed by the Lord Lieutenant of the county. As it 
chanced, it synchronized with an entertainment offered 
to that well-known townsman, Edmund Fulleston, Esq., 
J.P., twelve times Mayor of Halchester. The Mayor 
owned a marvellous lithialkaline spring in Rushclyffe 
Chase. It had been analyzed, and its virtues were 
attested by the celebrated Dr. Baron Geheimrath von 
Schliigel. At the request of many earnest people, who 
found themselves at the end of the City Company 
season afflicted with plethora, and could not avail 
themselves of ordinary baths on account of the secular 
Sunday music, his Worship, Mayor Fulleston, had con- 
sented to let the ground to a very substantial syndicate. 
The syndicate had covenanted to prohibit all but 
strictly religious tunes. A comfortable, not too cheap, 
hotel received bachelor whist players and lady patients. 
A dozen solid Georgian villas accommodated opulent 
and serious families. Altogether the adventure pro- 
mised very well, and was paying handsome dividends. 
Their recipients showed their thankfulness to the ground- 
landlord by inviting him to a champagne luncheon in 
the hotel garden. The spot chosen was adjacent to a 
site granted by the Mayor for the memorial. 

At the banquet, under a spacious marquee, the 
Mayor was the principal guest. The rest of the com- 
pany represented all the important local professions 
and industries. The chief Banker, Physician, Divine, 
and Lawyer, the richest Manufacturer, the leading 
Grocer, even the great Fly Master, and the public 
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Scavenger were all at the entertainment as Councillors. 
Later ages will have the privilege of beholding them 
grouped about a central figure, as in life, in a series of 
bas-reliefs at the foot of the remarkable public monu- 
ment to which I have alluded. It was surprising, and 
will be surprising to futurity contemplating their 
sculptured portraits, to see how vividly, probably from 
the mimicry incidental to hero-worship, they recalled 
Fulleston peculiarities. They all, like the Mayor, 
shambled, stammered, blushed, and bowed. They all 
seemed grateful for the civility even of a waiter. 

Ladies were present, among others, the young and 
handsome bride of the Mayor's Chaplain, the Vicar of 
Essendon. Hannah consequently could not well be 
there. That lamented lady, I fear, had been less 
of the willow than the oak. Not having imbibed 
sufficiently the requisite Fulleston weakness, she had 
carried her unchastened spirit elsewhere. Her cousin 
Caroline, the Mayoress, was both tougher and more 
pliant. She adored her illustrious husband, and espe- 
cially for his quality of variety. As she sometimes 
expressed it, with an admiring sigh, " There was a deal 
of unexpectedness in Mr. F." Alas 1 that Bhe was 
forced to regard her Campbell-Mitchell relatives as 
monsters of ingratitude to the earthly Providence of 
Halchester. Proudly she sat beside her Edmund, and 
hung upon his lips. 

It was a touching moment for her and for all, when 
he rose to reply to the rapturous toast of his health. 
He spoke of the work he had been permitted to accom- 
plish in Halchester. He spoke of that he had effected 
already, and hoped to multiply and magnify here- 
after at Eushclyffe Chase. He reminded his assenting 
audience how he had always predicted its magnificent 
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possibilities. He dwelt upon his perseverance in his 
faith, in spite of all discouragements, and even personal 
losses, through the bubbles and frauds of notorious 
persons, whom, however, he both forgave and pitied. 
Lastly, he thanked all for their presence, including a 
crowd outside, only wondering mildly why it was there. 
I do believe that the great good man, though a high, 
long mass, in a damp cloth, sufficient to have swathed 
several fresh killed pigs, loomed at the tent door 
opposite to him, did not in the least conjecture what 
was inside. With true modesty it is always so ! 

The company knew, having paid for the knowledge 
in silver, gold, and even copper ; and at the conclusion 
of luncheon assembled round the mysterious object. 
The Mayor, who appeared on the point of retiring, was 
respectfully detained. The Eev. Nelson F. Hoby 
pronounced a benediction, which, being apparently 
addressed to his uncle, his Worship thereupon had the 
air of spreading with both palms over the audience in 
general. Then the Bight Honourable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant uttered his remarks. I think he must have 
read a certain sermon long since preached in Essendon 
church, to which I have alluded. At any rate, his 
speech embodied a similar ideal of municipal devotion. 
When his lordship ended with a request to Mrs. 
Edmund Fulleston to cut the string of the enveloping 
canvas, oh ! how the multitude shouted at the exquisite 
fun of the thing ; and ah 1 how, as the veil fell, his 
Worship stared, blushed, and trembled ! 

Yes ; he, being he, well might. There, in heroic 
dimensions, on a rampant charger, clad in a costume 
which recalled at once Coriolanus, Field Marshal 
Burgoyne, and the vanquished Pict of poetry, curvetted 
the Worshipful Edmund Fulleston, J.P. ! Never had 
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a likeness been more absolutely cngfaL You coold 
see the shamble. Ton coold all bat hear the stutter. 
An one zlaneeri from Major to Cavalier, and from 
Cavalier to Mayor, it was bard to say which had more 
of reality about ic Certainly, unusual an is, I am 
aware, the honour, never had a Mayor of Halchester, 
for sticking to his object, and attaining it, deserved it 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE MORAL. ' 

Some persons will say that they do not understand the 
Moral of this history. 

I am sure I do not. 

I can see no reason why the Campbells of Goswell 
and the Mitchells of Gorhambury should have been 
exposed to sudden temptations. I see none why they 
need have succumbed to them, and have met with 
reverses so appalling. Even had the fathers been 
guilty, I should have failed to perceive the justice of 
the indiscriminateness of the doom, which swept down 
quick into the pit the Campbell-Mitchell wives, sons, 
and little ones, as if they had appertained to Dathans 
and Abirams, or councillors of King Darius. 

The heads of the Family had all been most respect- 
able people. Each had done his duty in the state of 
life to which he had been called, taking proper care 
that he had a finger in the selection of his voqation. 
I do not mean that they were invidiously perfect ; or 
none would have been surprised at their disasters. Far 
from it. Paget killed his fair proportion of human 
patients. James was no sickly sentimentalist in pre- 
paring a spavined horse for sale. The Colonel was not 
a Caesar, or a Napoleon. Miss Hannah was arrogant 
and mean. The Moralist did not regularly practise 
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what he preached ; and Sackville knew as much about 
worsteds as he did about acting. Plumbers are not 
good; and Thomas Inigo was a plumber. Eobert 
Hardwicke Eldon's law and principles were equivalent 
in merit. The Eev. Broxhall bored into a Father of 
the Church as a rat burrows into a book. Arthur 
Wellington was a superannuated bank clerk galvanized 
into greediness. But one and all had learnt how to 
bungle on in the old orthodox paths ; and Halchester 
was not hypercritical. Nobody could deny that they 
looked well to the main chance. 

If they had gone on in the old groove, quietly and 
stolidly feathering their nests, only not too fast, I do 
not know why they should not have conjointly directed 
and browbeaten Halchester from their opposite hills for 
ever and ever. But they took to new lines ; and here 
is the explanation of the catastrophe, though it is not 
a Moral. In the process of transplantation they snapped 
their roots. They intruded into circumstances which 
did not fit them, which they did not fit. They under- 
went the fate of all creatures in an atmosphere for 
which they were not made. 

That they quitted a sphere they adorned, or at least 
exploited, for one radically uncongenial was not a 
crime; scarcely was it a mistake; it was the fate of 
their being. All departments of nature have their 
periods of growth, decay, and dissolution. When the 
tree appears most vigorous, it may only be waiting for 
the gust which is blowing up to fell it. The Campbell- 
Mitchells had reached the climax of their Halchester 
vitality ; and down they toppled. For all I know the 
matter of them may enter into fresh combinations, 
which will finance, manoeuvre, found rituals, and 
govern, by the Murray, the Modder, the Mississippi, 
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or the Amazon. They will not return to Goswell or 
Gorhambury, unless it be in the charge of a parish 
officer commissioned to guide their pauper steps to the 
doors of Halchester Union: 

I will be no party to the concoction of an offensive 
Moral against a family which I respect and mourn, as 
a key to the mystery of its expulsion from its Hal- 
chester Garden of Eden. Yet more emphatically must 
I decline to replenish copybooks at the expense of the 
character for honesty and straightforwardness of the 
Worshipful Edmund Fulleston. 

Far be it from me to boast that I possess any positive 
clue to his motives and conduct. I cannot precisely 
tell how it was worth his while to fix upon Halchester 
as the stage on which he was to exhibit his masterly 
strategy. I should have supposed he might readily 
have found other abbey or cathedral towns worthier of 
his genius, and more remunerative. As little do I 
discern the motive for his selection of the unlucky 
Campbells and Mitchells as the subjects of his ingenious 
ethical experiments. I am in no way surprised that 
certain of them, struggling up, bedraggled and un- 
Christianly cross, from the mud into which they had 
chosen to plunge, went even to the length of identifying 
him with the Evil One. Though I should prefer, for a 
Scriptural parallel, the hospitable, civil Old Prophet of 
Bethel, and though it would greatly distress me to be 
held responsible for putting about any comparison to 
the grave detriment of an estimable personage — I 
mean Mr. Edmund Fulleston — I yet must admit that 
I have recognized superficial traits of Satanic resem- 
blance in his somewhat cranky methods. 

But there is a point beyond which detraction, criti- 
cism itself, must not go. Call Mr. Edmund Fulleston 
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Cuckoo, if you will ; call him Hawk, or Carrion Crow ; 
call him Old Prophet ; call him Old Nick— he may, or 
may not, have been ; it is so difficult to say who is, and 
who is not, an Old Nick — only, only I shall seriously 
protest if, when you sum up that thin, tall, genteel 
figure — with the glass in one eye, the disarming stammer, 
and the deferential stoop in the shoulders, so genial, so 
bland, so overpoweringly candid, so placid, resigned, 
nay, cheery, amid misfortunes, though he had none of 
his own — you insist upon calling him a Hypocrite ! 



THE END. 
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Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.l.A. With 51a 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., zy. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, iv. Vol. III., 1407-1411, 151. 
VoL IV., 1411-1413, an. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 

Armstrong.— The Life and Letters ! Croaier.— My Inner Life: being a 

of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 

by G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. biography. By John Beattie Crozier, 

8vo., 7s. 6d. Author of ' Civilization and Progress,' 

Bacon.— The Letters and Life of etc * 8vo -. x 4* 

Francis Bacon, including all his Dante.— The Life and Works of 

Occasional Works. Edited by James Dante Allighieri : being an Intro- 



Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. f £4 4*« 
Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Boevey.— 'The Perverse Widow*: 
being passages from the Life of Catharina, 
wife of William Boevey, Esq. , of Flaxley 
Abbey, in the County of Gloucester. 
Compiled by Arthur W. Crawley- 
Boevky, M.A. With Portraits. 4to., 
42J. net. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle: a History 



duction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. Hoc an, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo. 

Danton.— Life of Danton. By A. 
H. Bkesly. With Portraits of Danton. 
his Mother, and an Illustration of the 
Home of his Family at Arcis. Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

Duncan.— Admiral Duncan. By the 
Earl op Camperdown. With 3 Por- 



traits. 8vo., i6j. 
ofhisLife. By J ames Anthony Froude. Erasmus.— Life and Letters of 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. Erasmus. By James Anthony 

1834-1881. a vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. Froude. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Cellini.— Chisel, Pen and Poignard ; : Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and j COVkrer. By John Tyndall. Cr. 
his Contemporaries. By the Author of 8vo. , y. 6d. 

*The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,' 'The FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN 
Life of a Prig,' etc With 19 Illustra-I HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo., 
•ions. Crown 8vo. , y. | dr. 
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Fox.— Th e Ear lv H istor t op Ch a elks 
JAMBS Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
O. TrkveltAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo. , 1S1. 

' Silvtr Library ' Edition. Crown 

an.. 3r. 6d. 

TTwHfrVT — The Lint and Letters of 

Sib George Savile, Baronet, Fust 

Marquis op Halifax. By H. C. 

Foxcaorr. a vol*. Bvo., 361. 
Hamilton. Life or Sib William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Gratis. 8vo. 
3 toIi. 151. each. Addendum, 8*0., 6rf. 

Havelouk. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Haysloce, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Mabihman. Crown Bvo., 31. 6d. 

H»w«li.-Mr Musical Lire Br the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown Bra. . 71. 6d. 

Hiley.— Memories of Half a Cen- 
tury. B T the Rev. W. R. Hilkt, 
D.O., Vicar of Wighill, Tadeaster. 
Wilh Portrait Bvo., 151. 

Jaokaon.— Stonewall Jackson and 
the American Civil War. By 
Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With a Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans, a vols. Bvo., aaj. 

Leslie. The Life and Campaigns of 
Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
leven. bycharlessanfordteerv, 

M.A, Wilh Maps and Plans. 8vo.,i6i. 

Luther.— Life or Luther. By 

JULIUS KOSTL1N. With 6a Illustration? 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS, Crown Bvo., 
31. M 
Maoaulay.— The Life and Letters 
or Lord Macaulat. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TrSVSLYAN, Bart., 

Popular Edit i vol. Cr. Bvo., at. 6d. 

Student t Edition. I vol. Cr. Bvo., 61. 

Cabinet Edition, avols. PostSvo.,iai. 

■Edinburgh Edition.' a vols. Bvo., 

Library Edition, a vols. Bvo., 361. 

Knjbot. — Th e Memoir s or th b Baron 

French, a vo 
Mux Muller.— Auld Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. V. Max *™ 



Morris.— Thx Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mack ail. With 
6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. 
New. a vols. Bvo., jar. 

PalgTava.— Francis Turner Pal- 
grave: his Journals, ami Memories of 
hii Life. By GwrnllIAN F. Pal- 
Grave. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tion, Bvo., 101. 6d. 

Plaoo.-TuR Lira of Francis Place, 
1771-1854. By Graham Wallas, 

M.A. With a Portraits. Bvo., tar. 
Powye.— Passages from the Diaries 
of Mrs. Philip Ltbbe Powys, of 
Hardwkk House, Oion., 1756-1S0S. 
Edited by Emilt J. CUMENSON. With 
a Pedigrees (Lybfae and Powys) and 
Photogravure Portrait. Bvo., 161. 



MVLLER. Crown Bvo.. 51. 

Reeve.— Memoirs of thb Lirs and 
Cor respond en cr or Henry Reeve, 
C.B., late Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review'. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. With a Portraits, avols. BvcaSl. 

Romanes.— The Life and Letters 
or George John Romanes, M.A.. 
LLC., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 1 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo., 61. 

Beobohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
— John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. Bvo., 141. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines or the 
Life or Shakespeare. By J. O. 
HallIWELL-Phillipps. With Illustra- 
tions and facsimiles, avols. RoyalSvo.. 

Shakespeare's True Life. By Jas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. MoiRA. Imp. Bvo., air. 

Stanley (Lady). 
The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
HOLROTD (Lady Stanley of Alderl ' 



Bvo., 



Of. td. 



h Frie: 



M.6rf. 



1 Letter 



by J. H. Adeanb. 



1 Hundred 



The Early Married Lire opMaeia 

Josepha, Ladv Stanley, from 
1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 
With 10 Portraits and 3 Illustrations. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. — continued. 



Turgot.— The Life and Writings 
of Turgot, Comptroller-General of 
France, 1774-1776. Edited for English 
Readers by W. Walker Stephens. 
With Portrait 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Verney. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. Compiled from the Letters 
and Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
den House. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal 8vo., 421. 



Verney.— Memoirs of the Verney 
Family— -continued. 

Vol III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo. , ax s. 

Vol. IV. From the Restoration to 
the Revolution. 1660 to 1696. 
By Margaret M. Verney. With 
Portraits. Royal 8vo., ais. 

Wellington.— Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. 



Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 
Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. ( 
y.6d. 

Ball (John). 
The Alpine Guide. Reconstructed 
and revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. Coolidge. 
Vol. I. The Western Alps; The 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo. , 12s. net. ' 
Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in 
the Alps : being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the 'Alpine 
Guide '. Crown 8vo. , y. net. 

Bent.— The Ruined Cities of Mash- 
onaland : being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J- 
Theodore Bent. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Bicknell.— Travel and Adventure 
in Northern Queensland. By 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates 
and 2a Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. t 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels of 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardlby-Wilmot, 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., ioj. 



Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the * Sunbeam ' ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

'Silver Library* Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., ai.cloth, or y. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. , js. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ' Roaring Forties '. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Browning.— A Girl's Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Churchill. — The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. By 
Winston Spencer Churchill. With 
6 Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2*. bds. , 2J. 6d. d. 
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._ Remarkable 

Places, Old Holla, But tie- Field*. 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
In English History and Poetry. " 
William Howitt. With 80 II 
lions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 



I IUuslra- 



TlIE CRUISE OF THE ' Alerte ' : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
a Maps and 33 Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo. , 31. 6d. 

Where ThrkeEmpIRES Meet: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, Baltistan. Ladak, 
digit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8va, 31. 6d. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 

Voyage from I^ondon 10 Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 31. 6d. 

Loan. — Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. LEES. With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs Cr, Svo., 



I.oes and Clutterbuck,— B. C. 1S87: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
I. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr.Bvo., 
31.M. 

Mtvodonald. — The Gold Coast : 
Past and Present. By George 
MaCDONALD. With 3a Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo.. ys. 6d. 



NaiiBBQ,- The First C bossing or 
Greenland. By Peidtjot Nansxn. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map, Cr. 
Bvo., 31. 6rf. 

FblUlpa. — South African Recol- 
lections. By Florence Phillips 
[Mrs. Lionel Phillips). With 37 Il- 
lustrations. Bvo. , 71. &i. 

Smith.— Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Hashett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Cars, and 
Numerous Plans. 
Part 1. England, soma , v. W. 
Pan II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo. , y. 6d. 

Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With ^ Illustrations. Crown 



lions, Cr. Svo. , at. boards, a 
Tynda.ll (John). 

The Glaciers of the ALPS : being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. With 61 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo.. 6a. 6d. net. 

Hours op Exercise in the Alps. 
With 7 ill iiit unions. Cr. Bvo., 6j. bd. 

Vivian.— Ssrvia ; the Poor Man's 

Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M. A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 



Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in a8 Volumes. Crown Svo., Price 101. 6rf. each Volume. Cloth. 

* The Volumes "■' alio issued half-bound in Leather, milk gilt top. Tht priati 

be had from all BaokstlUri. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 

CoL H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Lkgh, Viscount Dillon, 
Ac. Willi 3 Maps. 03 Plates, and 17a 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
ioj. 64, 



ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacher Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. SitER- 
E1LL; a Contribution on Paper-chasing 
by W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir 
RichardWebster.Q.C.M.P. With 
11 Plates and 37 Illustrations in ihe Text. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. od. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— continued. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondelet-Pem- 
Voi. I. Salmon and Trout. Wiu 

Contribution* by H. K. FRANCIS, 

Major John P. Traherne, Sc, 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
lions of Tackle, 4c Crown Svo.. 
ioj. Gd. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 

Fish. With Contributions by the 

Marquis op Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Daws, 
4c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, 4c. Crown 
Svo. , ioj. 6rf. 
FOOTBALL, By Montague Shear- 
van, W. J. Oakley, G. O. Smith, 
Frank Mitchell, ftc With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Wilb Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
1. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart,, Andrew Lang, 4e. 
With 3a Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Ten. Cr.Bva.ior.6rf. 

HUNTING. ByHisGracetheDuKEOF 
Beaufort K.G.. and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Cuve 
Pi 1 1 LL [ PFS- WOLLBY. 

Vol. 1. Africa and America. With 

Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker. W. C. Oswkll, F. C. 
Sei.ous, Sc. With ao Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo., ioj. 6rf. 

Vol. II. Europe. Asia, and the 

Arctic Regions. Witb Contributions 
by Lieut.- Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Major algkrnonC Heber Percy, 
&c With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Ten. Crown Svo., 

BILLIARDS. ByMajorW. BroaufooT, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford. 4c. With tr Plates, 19 Illus- 

Diagrams. Crown 8vo., lor. rSrf. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richard- 
son, andlbe Hon. GERALD LASCKLLES. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. orf. 



tributions by Andrew Lang. W. G. 
Grace. V. Gale, 4c Witb 13 Plates 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo., ioj. 6rf. 

CYCLING. By the Earl op Albe- 
MARLE.andG. LacyHillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Bra, ioj. id. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Miudlkton, The Hon. Mrs. Army- 
taGE, 4c With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. Svo., ioj. orf. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Due e OF 
BEAUFORT. KG. With Contributions 
by A. E. T. Watson, the Earl op 
Onslow, Sc. With is Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Ivo., 

KU.6rf. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock. 
F. C. Grove. C. Prevost, E. a 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With 18 Plates and 94 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown flvo., tor, id. 



MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. DENT. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. CON- 
way, D. W. Freshpield, C E. Ma- 
thews, 4c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8va, 



Classical Allusions to Sport by A. _ 
Lang\ and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. WAT- 
SON. With 13a Plates and 74 Itluura- 



Lib 33 Pi: 

leText. 






j. 6rf. 



RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl op Suppolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 

Lawlev, Arthur Coventry, and 
A. E. T. Watson. With Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustration* in the Text. Crown 
Svo., IOJ. orf. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— continued. 



Sport t 



RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, 
T. F. Dale, the Duke of Beaufort. 
the Earl op Suffolk and Berk- 
shire. &c With 18 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 



ROWING. By R. P. P. Rows and C 
M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. Skrocold, and F. C. 
Beog ; Metropolitan Rowing by S. Lb 
Blanc Smith ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. Squire. With j$ Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo.. 10J. W. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickkrdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Altkbd C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
33 Full-paee Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Tent. Crown Evo., ioj. orf. 

SHOOTING. 
Vol. I. Field and Covsrt. By Lord 
WALSINOK am andSir Ralph Payne- 

Gai.lwey. Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 

CELLESandA. J. STUART-WOHTLEY. 

With 11 Plata and 94 Illustrations 
in the Tew. Crown Bvo., ioj. 6d. 
Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingiiam and Sir Ralph Paynf. 
G ALL we V. Bart. Witb Contributions 
by Lord LovATand LordCharlbs 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 

R Illustrations in the TexL Crown 
0.. km. 6d. 



Tbbbutt, T. Maxwell With am. 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Hbnbt A. Buck, *e. With 13 Plates 
and 371 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
Bra. ioj bd. 
SWIMMING By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees of 
the Llfe-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
' Illustrations in the Tent. Cr. 



RAC- 



8*0., .... . 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 

KETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Hkathcotb, E, O Pleydkll- 
Bouvbrig. and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttsl- 

ton, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod. 

4c. With 13 Plate* and 67 IlluMra- 
tioni in the Ten. Crown flvo. , 101. fid. 
YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction or 
Yachts. Yacht Racing Rulks, 
FtTTING-OUT, *c. By Sir Edward 

Sullivan, Bart., the Eabl op 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
C E, Sbth-Smtth, C.B.. G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchrtt. E. F. 
Knight. Ac. Witb 31 Plates and 
□3 Illustrations In the Text. Crown 
8vo.. ioj. 6a\ 
Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
Amer ic a an d the Colon] ss , Yacht 
Racing, Sc. By R. T. Pritchett. 
The Marquis c ~ 






T"& 



Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown Bvo., price 51. each Volume. 

*.* Tki Vetuaui art aim iatlld Aalf-tovnd 1* Leather, with gilt to*. Tkt pria can 

it had from all Bookstllers 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural Hi 
bv the Rev. H. A. Macfherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. StuaRt-WoHtlky ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SainTSbUry. 



THEGROUSE. Natural Minor,, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. StuaRt-Wortlky ; Coottry, 

by Gborgb Saintsburt. Witb 13 

Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in Ihe TexL Crown Bvo., 51. 



THE PHEASANT. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortlry ; Cookety. 
by Alexander InnesShand. With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown Bvo. , 51. 

THE HARE. Natural Hiitoty, by the 
; Snooting, 
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Fur, 

RED DEER Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer 
Stalking by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Ebring- 
ton ; Cookery, by Alexander Innbs 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. With a Chapter on Cookery 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 51. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations, 
&c. [In preparation. 



THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-H ardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon-Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. with 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8va , 5*. 



By the Marquess of 
iCh 



THE TROUT. 
Granby. With Chapters on Breeding 
of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With ia Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 5*. 



Andr6.— Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. By R. 
Andrk. West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., as. 6d 

Blackburne. — Mr. Blackburne's 
Games at Chess. Selected, Anno- 
tated and Arranged by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief 
History of Blindfold Chess, bv P. 
Anderson Graham 8vo., 71. 6a. net. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting , Dog-breaking, etc By Marks- 
man. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., iof. 6rf. 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 
4-f. 6d. 

Folkard. — The Wild-Fowler: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern ; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild -fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c, &c, by 
H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 8vo., 
11s. 6d. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice op 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M. A With a Pre- 
face by C J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 



Franols.— A Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
land and ' Lady-Tobogganer '. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 25a Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Hutchinson.— The Book of Golf 
and Golfers. Bv Horace G. Hut- 
chinson. With Contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascob, H. H. Hilton, J. H. 
Taylor, H. J. Whigham, and Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons. With 71 Portraits, 
&c. Medium 8vo., i&j. net 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By An- 
drew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Iiillie.— Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; Winner of the ' All-Comers' 
Championship,' Maidstone, 1896. With 
4 Full-page Illustrations by Lucikn 
Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , 6j. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 
2J. 6d. 

Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silence : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
8vo., i6j. 
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Sport and Putim« — continued. 



Maskelyne.— S^akps a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
Bf John Nevil Maskkltmr. of ibe 
KgypTion flail. With fa Illustrations. 

Moffat.— CniCKETT CRICKET; Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat, 
witb Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood. Q.C., M.P. , and 53 Illustrations 
by tbe Author. Crown 8vo. - ' J 

Park.— The Game or Gou. 

WILLIAM PARK, J I 

Golfer. 1887-89. With 17 Plata and 36 
Ulu it ratmns in tbeTeit. Cr. 8vo.. -/i.&d. 
Payne Galiwoy (Sir RALPH. Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooter b (First 
Series). OntbeChoiceandUseofaGun. 
Willi 41 Illustrations. Cr.Bvo., 71. dd. 
Letters to Young Shootem (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, andKillingofGame. WlthDireo 
lions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., lai. 6d. 

o Young Shooters (Third 
eriesj. Comprising a Short Natural 
(istory of the Wildfowl (hat are Rare 
r Common to the British Island). 
h Complete Directions in Shooting 



-How to Plat Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown Hvo, , 31. 6d. 

JlibblBBdale— The Queims Hoi'Sds 

AMD STAG-HUMTTKG RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Lobd Rikbi.esdAle. Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-05. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on tbe Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. BusnowS. With 24 Plates and 
35 Illustrations in tbe Tei t. 8m. , 251. 

Ronalds.— Thk Flt-Fi she it's Ento- 
hoLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
90 Coloured Plate*. 8 vo. , i .11. 



Alfeed E. T. Watson, Edito 
' Badmington Magazine'. With 16 
Rates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , yi. 6d. 

Wiloooka. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C.WiLCOCEs. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo..6r. 



Yeterinary MwdioLne, (to. 



Steel (John Henri, F.R.C.V.S., 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professor of 
Veterinary Science and Principal of 
Bombay Veterinary College. 
A Treatise on thb Diseases 






. Mjn 



iePa- 



Especially adapted ft 
uac ui Veterinary Practitioners mm 
Students. Witb 88 I litis. Bvo., 101. 6rf. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ox : being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
Ihe use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and .Students. With a Plates and 117 
Woodcuts, 8vo., ijj. 

A Treatise on the diseases of the 
Sheep: being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. With 
Coloured Plata and 99 Woodcuts. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in tbe P* '—- " 

Crown 8 vo,, 71. id. 



Fits wy gram.- Horses and Stables. 
By Major-Gencral Sir F. FitzwTORam, 
Ban. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 

Sohrelner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under Ibe auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breedera' 
Association), and a Paper on tbe Ostrich 



atonehengo.'— The Dog in Health 

and Disease. By ■Stonkhrngs >. 

With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , 71. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 5a 
Wood Engravings. Svo., ys. (*£ 

The Doc. Revised and enlarged, Witb 
j) Wood BngTarings. fro., fa. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c. 



Abbott.— The Elements of Logic By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. 121110., 31. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart, a vols. 8m, 321. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo., 
ioj. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. U 

Ellis, James Spbdding, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. , £3 131. 6d. 
Letters and Life, including all his 

occasional Works. Edited by James 

Spedding. 7 vols 8vo., j£4 4*. 
The Essays: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 

ioj. 6d. 
The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 

F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 

8vo., 31 6d. 
The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 vols. Fcp 8vo. , 6j. The Text and 

Index only, without Introduction and 

Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 

zs. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. CrownlBvo. , dr. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price ioj. 6d. 
Senses and the Intellect. 8vo.,i5j. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 151. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Fart I., 4*. Part II., 6s. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., as. 

Bray.— The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 
History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Th )U£ht ; 
Graeco- Roman Paganism, Jjdaism; 
and C hnstianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 529 A.D. 8vo., 14J. 



Crosier (John Beattie) — continued. 
Civilisation and Progress; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., 14s. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M. A. Crown 
8vo., 61. 

Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 

Edited by R. L. Nettlbship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., ioj. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
2 1 j. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Pre- 
face by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 

5* 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay 8vo., 16s. 

The Theory of Practice * an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24J. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, a 
vols. 8vo., 2 1 j. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. Book II. Positive Science. Book 
III. Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
8vo. , 365. net. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
281. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
14J. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 14J. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., LL.D., Ac. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, wfch English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8j. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 

Other Works on the Theory of 

Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 

ED. With Memoir. 8vo., iaj. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 



Kant (li 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown 
Bvo.,^. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaeen Subtilty 
OF THE Fouh Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. Bvo., 6c 

Killick.— Handbook to Mill's Sys- 

vkii op Logic By Rev. A. H. Kil- 

LICK, M.A. Crown 8m, 31. 6d. 

Iiftdd (George Trumbull), 

A Theory or Reality : an Essay in 

Metaphysical System upon the Basis 

of Human Cognitive Experience. 



' Physiological Psy- 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy ■ a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 



Outlines of Physiological Psy- 

Primeh o» Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
51. bd. 

Lecky.— The Map of Lira; Conduct 
and Character. By Willi am 
Edward Hartpole Lucky, Sva, 

Lutoalawski. — Tin Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic With an 

Account of Plato's Style and of the 



Max M tiller (F.). 
The Science of Thought. Svo. , an. 
The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 



Mill (John Stuart). 
A System of Logic Ct. Bvo., 31. 6d, 

On Liberty. Cr. Bvo., n. ^d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 



Utilitarianism. Bvo., as. bd. 



Mill (John Stuart)— contintitd. 
Examination of Sir William 

Hamilton's Philosophy. Bvo., i6». 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 

and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., ej. 

Monck.— An Introduction to Logic. 
By William Henry S. Monck, M.A. 
Crown Bvo., 51. 

Bomanea,— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL..D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo.,4J. bd. 



Bully (James). 
The Human Mind: a Text-book of 

Psychology. 3 vols. Bvo. , an. 
Outlines of Psychology, Crown 

The Teacher's Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown Evo., 61. M. 

Studies of Childhood. Bvo. ioj. 6d. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Child- 
hood '. With »5 Illustrations, Crown 
Sva, 41. bd. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
a vols. Svo., 3B1. 

Bwlnbnrne.— Picture Logic; an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED James Swin- 
burne, M.A. Crown Bvo., at. bd. 

Webb.— The Veil of Isis r a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, I.L.D., Q.C. Bvo., ioj. bd. 



By Ali 

University of Strasburg, Translated by 

Frank Tkilly, Ph.D. Bvo., 161. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 



Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15;. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 



Zeller (Dr. Edward)— «wi/Y«tt«/. 
Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 
8vo., i8j. 

Socrates and the Socr atic Schools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. G 
Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. MuiR- 
hfad, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 24s. 



MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 



f Stony hurst Series.} 



A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Logic By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., $s. 



Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6j. 6d. 



Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8va, 6s. 6d. 



History and Soienoe of Language, fto. 



Davidson.— Leading and Important 
English Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 



Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo., 6*. 



Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 6s. 



Max M tiller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D..F.R.S. With full Index. Crown 
8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., y. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

Ashley.— English Economic History Maeleqd (Henry Dunning)— tont. 
and Theory. By W. I. Ashley, M. A. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., y. Part II., iof. 6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagbhot. Cr. 8ro., y. 6d. 

Brassey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Br asset. 
Edited by J Potter, and with Intro- 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 

Charming.— The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing, M.P., one #f the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Devas.— A Manual op Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8 to., 6*. 6d. {Manuals &f Catho- 
lic Philosophy.) 

Jordan.— The Standard «p Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo. , 61. 

Leslie.— Essays on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Clipfe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., DubL 8vo., xoj. 6d. 

Maol«od (Henry Dunning). 
Economics for Beginners. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 

The Elements of Economics. 9 
vols. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. each. 

Bimbtalism. 8vo., 51. net. 

The Elements op Banking. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol I. 8vo., i«j. Vol II. 14s. 



The Theory op Credit. 8vo. In 
1 Vol, 30s. net ; t separately, Vol. 
I. 10*. net VoL II., Part I., ioj. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., to*, net 
Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 
PoPulmr Edition. Crown 8vo. , 31 64. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 305. 
MulhalL— Industries and Wealth 
op Nations. Br Michael G. Mul- 
hall, F.S.S. With 3a Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo., 8j. 6d. 
Stephens.- Higher Life for Work- 
ing People : Its Hindrances Discussed. 
An attempt to solve some pressing Social 
Problems, without injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By W. Walker Stephens. 
Crown 8vo., p. 6d. 
Byrnes.— Political Economy. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. K. Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo. , a*. 6d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures «n the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the z8th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee, With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., cor. 6d. 
Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History op Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography ot 
the Subject. 8va, i8j. 
Industrial Democracy: a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo.,a5S. net. 
Problems op Modern Industry : 
Essays. 8vo. , js. 6d. 
Wright. — Outline op Practical 
Sociology. With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carkoll D. 
Wright, LL.D With 12 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , oj 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 



Issued under the auspices •( the London 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Referendum in Switzerland. By 
Simon Deploige, Advocate. Trans- 
lated by C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. 
Edited with Notes, Introduction and 
Appendices, by Lilian Tomn. Crown 
8vo., 7J. 6d. 

The History op Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M. A. Crown 8vo., at. 6d. 



School of Economics and Political Science. 
Local Variations in Wages. By F. 
W. Lawrknce, M.A., Fellow ofTrinity 
College, Cambridge. Medium 4to., 
Ss.6d. 
The Economic Policy of Colbert. 
By A. J. Sargent, B.A., Senior Hulme 
Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo. , ax. 6d. 
Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. G ALTON With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 
8vo., y. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, So. 



Clodd (Edward). 

The STOHTOF Creation : ■ Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo. , 31. 6d. 

A PKiHn 01 Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'Toe 
Story of Creation'. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. Svo., II. 6J. 

Lang (Andrew^ 
Custom and Myth: Studio of Earl; 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo,, 31. 64 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, s 
vols. Crown Bvo. , 7* 
Lubboak^— The Origin of Civilisa. 
tioh and the Primitive Condition oi 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock. Bart, M.P. 
With s Plate) and 30 Illustrations. 



Romanes (George John). 
Darwin, and After D a b win : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 



■arwin and rat 
n Bra. , lor. 6d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Bvo., 101. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown Bvo. , 51. 

An Examination or Weismannism. 
Crown Bvo. . 61. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Crown Bvo., 6j. 



Clusioul Literature, Translationi, So. 



Ariatoph ane*.— The 

ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. ByR. Y. Tyrrell Cr.8vo.,u. 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old age, 
Lips and Death, and Respiration. 

Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. 
Svo., 71. td. 

Beaker (W. AA Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe. ED. 

GaLLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
ol Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With ao [lluslratio 
Svo.. 31. 6a*. 

Chariclbs: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
a6 Illustrations. Peel Bvo.. 31. bd. 



Butler.— The Authoress or the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
wrote, who She was, the Use She 

Samuel Butler. Author of ' Erewhon,' 
Ac. With Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8»o., tea. 6i 

Cioero— Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Ttrrkll. Vols. L, IL, III. 
Svo., each tar. VoL IV., rjr. Vol. 
V., iaj. VoLVL.iar. 



The Iliad or Homer. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use ot 
those that cannot read the original. 
By Samuel Butler, Author ot 
' Erewhon.' etc. Crown Svo., 71. 6d. 

The Odtbiet or Homer. Done into 
English Vane. By Willi am Morris. 
Crown Svo., 61. 

Horace.— The Works or Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Courts, M.A. Crown Bvo., 
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Classical Literature, Translations, ton.— continued. 

VIrgiL 
Tub Anbtd or Virgil. Translated 
into English Vane by John C 



IiUOuv— Tut Pharsalia of L-vcan. 

Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. 8m, i+i. 



Mackall.—StLiCT Epigrams from 
the Grekh Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Ten. 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Rohan and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With jooo Woodcuts. Crown 
Bvo., 71. 6rf. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M. A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School Cr. 
8to. , 8., 6<i. 

Tyrrell.— Dublin Translations into 



Cro- 



1 Bio.. ( 



The Poems or Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose by John Coning- 

TON. Crown Sro., 61. 
The jEneids op Virgil. Done into 

English Verse. By WILLIAM Moriiis. 

Crown Sro., 61. 
The iENEiD of ViRolL.freely translated 

into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 

Thornkill. Crown Bvo., 7/. M. 
The jEneid of Virgil. Translated 

into English Verse by James 

R HO A DEB. 

Books I.- VI. Crown Bvo. , u. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown Svo., s». 
Tub Eclogues and Georgics or 
Virgil. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 16010., 51. 

Wilkina.— The Growth of the 
Homeric Poums. By O. Wilkink. 
gvo., 6t. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 



Israel, Pari 
UCONE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 61. 
A Garland from Greece: Poemj 



Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World ; 
or, Ihe Great Consummation. By Sir 

Edwin Arnold. With 14 illustra- 
tions after HOLMAN Hunt. Crown 



Barraud.— TheLay of the Knights. 
By the Rev. C. W. BaRRAUD. S.J., 
Author of ' St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems'. Crown Bvo., 4s. 



Fcp. 8vo.. 71. ut 










Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 






Plays and Monologues for Ihe Draw- 


Mephistop- 11 ki.es 


in Broadcloth: a 


ing Room. Crown Bvo., 61. 




0..4J. 


Fairv Tale Plays, and How to Act 



Illustrations. Crown Bva, y. 6A 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 



Color! A go.— Select ions from. With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. With 
IS Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown Bvo. , 31. 6d. 

(Joethe.— Tin First Part of the 
Tragedy of Faust in English. By 

Thos. E. Wkbh, I.L.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in tbe University of 
Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with The Death of Faust, trom the 
Second Part. Crown Bvo,, 6r. 



Ingelow (Jean). 



Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. Bvo., si. bd, \ cloth plain, y. 
cloth gill. 

Lang (Andrew). 
Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. Bvo., 



Iiayard and Corder. — Songs in 
Many Moods. By Nina F. Lavard; 
The Wandering Albatross, 4c. By 
Annie Corder. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

n.W. E. 



L ffi 



;ton (The Earl of) (Owen 



The Wandereb. 
LuciLk. Crown 81 



Lord Mac AULA*. 



- Bijou Editlor 



Fcp. 410., bd. sewed, (£ elotb. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weouelin. Crown 

Anno rated Edition. Fcp. Bvo., 11. 
sewed, li. 6d. cloth. 

MaoDonald (George, ll.d.j. 

A Book or Strife, in the Fork of 
the Diary of ah Old Soul: Poems. 
1 Brno., 61. 

Raupolu: Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root ; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German ; along with ' A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul'. Crown 

Moffat.— Crickbtt Cricket: Rhymes 

and Parodies. By DOUGLAS Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir FRANK LOCK- 
wood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown Bvo., ai. 6rf. 



Moon.— Poems o 



S.L., Author of 'Elijah,' etc. 



If orris (William). 

Poetical Wores— Library Edition. 
Complete in Eleven Volumes. Crown 
Bvo., price 6s. each. 
The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. &r. 



The Life and Death of Jason. 6j. 
The Defence of Gueneveek, and 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 
rrla (Wn.ijAM}-cra/fii!ierf. Romanes. — A Selection ra.au the 

HE ODYSSEY of Homer. Done inio I " - ... 



poems of George John Romanes, 
cngiiiii verse. n>. I M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro 

The iENEiDS OF VlKGIL. Done into duction by T. HlUBT Waiun, 
English Verse. 6s. President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

The Tale op Beowulf, sometime Crown Bvo.. 41. 6d. 

' Rush ell. —Sonnets on tub Sonnet : 



1 Beowulf, sometime ! 
King of the Folk of the Wbder- 
oeats. Translated by William 
Mollis and A. J. WfATT. 



Matthew R 



Compiled 



ed by tl 
J. Cro* 



d separately. 



Certain of the Poetical World may al 
bad in the following Editions :— 
The Earthly Paradise. 
Popular Edition. < 
351. ; or tj. each, s 
The same in Ten Parts. _ . 

each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in I voL Cr. 8TO..7J. 6d. 
Poems by the Wat. Square crown 

8vo. , (a. 

•.• For Mr. William Morris's Prose 

Works, see pp. sa and 31. 

Neablt.— Lays and Legends. By E. 

Nkshit (Mrs. Hubert Bland}. First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. Second 

Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Rankin. — Wagner's Nibbi.ungen 

Ring. Done into English Verse by 

Reginald Rankin. B.A.. of tbe Inner 

Temple, Barrister-.it -Law. Vol. I. 



BautuolB. — Shadows, and otksk 
Poem*. By E. Samuels. With 7 
Illustrations by W. Fitzgerald, M.A. 
CrowD (»o. , 31. 6d. 

Shakespeare.— Bow duck's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. Rvo.. iai. Or in 6 rati. Fcp. 

luctory Chapters and i_ _„ 

Bini of tha Original 1609 Edition, 
y Samuel Butler. Author of 
' Erewbon,' etc. 
The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 3a.n0. , U. 6tL 
Wordeworth. — Selected Poems. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount 

Initial Letters. By Alfred Parsons. 
A. R. A, Crown Bvo. . gilt edges, 31. 6rf. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge.— A 
Description op the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge Manuscripts in thb 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduo- 



Fiction, Humour, Ac. 

AiiBtey.— Voces Populi. Reprinted Birt.— Castle Civargas: a 

frnm 'Punch'. By F. Anstey. Auilior Bring a Plain Story of the Romantic 

; Versa '. First Series. With . Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 

Vounger__ of_ Them. Edited by 



Rbir 



;old ai 



RubXiyXt of Doc Sifers. With 43 
Illustrations by C M. Rei.yea. 
Crown 8vo. 

The Golden Yf.ar. From the Verse 



is by J. Be* 



RIDGE. Crown 8vo.. ; 



Contarinl Fleming, 1 



Archibald BIRT. Crown Bvo., 61. 
' Chola.*— A New Divinity, a 

r Hindu Lifi 



e. By 

Diderot. — Rameau's Nephew : ■ 
in from Diderot's Autographic 
■ Sylvia Margaret Hill 
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Fiction, Humour, &o, — continued. 



Doyle (A. Conan). 

MicauClakke: a Tile of Monmouth's 
Rebellion, With id Illustrations. 
Cr, 8vo., 31. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., y. bd. 

The Refugees: a Tale of the Hugue- 



JPttrrar [F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
Darkness *ni Dawn: or, Scenes in 

the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 

Cr. Bvo.,7J. bd. 
Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chryiostom. Crows 

8vo. , ■}!. 6d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With la Illustrations by 
Sir Philip BuKNE-JonES, Bart. Cr. 



The Professor's Children. With 
=4 Illustrations by ETHEL Kate 
Burgess. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Francis.— Y eouan Fleetwood. By 

M. E. Francis, Author of ' In a North- 
country Village,' etc Cr. 8vo., 6). 

Frou.de.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy : an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By James A. Froude. Cr. 
8to., 31. id. 



Legends; Poei 

cles. By the late Lady Camilla 

GUBDON, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 



Lore 



novo., 



Haggard (H. Rider). 
Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 

Witb 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 61. 
Dr. Thlrne. Crown 8™., 31. id. 

Heart of the World. Witb 15 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 
Joan Haste. With ao Illustrations. 
Cr. e«>., y. orf. 



Haggard (H. Rider)— continued. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., y. U. 
Montezuma's Daughter. Witb 34 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. &d. 
She. With 3a Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 

31. 6d. 
Allan Quaterhain. With ai nius- 

tration*. Crown 8 vo, , 31. bd. 
Maiwa's Revenge. CrownSvo., is.fd. 

Colonel Qu as itch, V.C. With 

Frontispiece aud Vignette. Cr. Svo., 
jr. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 39 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Beatrice. Witb Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8*0., 31. fid. 

Eric Brightbyes. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. tvo., 31. bd. 

Nada the Lilt. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

, Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 

With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 31. 6V. 

Ml. Meeson's Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 



Haggard and Lang.— The World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
ANDREW Lang. With vj Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, , 31. id. 



Hope— The Heart or Princess 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
illustrations. Crown Svo., 6r. 



Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
JkeOMB. Crown Bvc, y. 6d. 

J oyoe. — Old Celtic Romances. 
Twelve, of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W.Joyce, 
LL.D. CrownSvo., y. bd. 
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Fiction, Humour, fto. — continued. 

Morris (William)— continued. 
The Roots op the Mountain: 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lit 
Of the Men of Bur gdale. their Friend 
Iheir Neighbours, Uieir Foemen, ar. 
their FelTowj.in.Anns, Written i 
Prose and Verse. Square crow 



Lane.— A Monk op Fife : a Story of 

the Pays of Joan of Arc. By Amdbkw 
Lang With 13 Illustrations bySKLWVN 
Image. Crown Bvo., 31. 6A 



Levett-Yaata (S,). 
The Chevalier d'Aueiac. Crown 

8vo., 31. 6J. 
A Galahad or the Cheeks, and 



Lyall (Edna). 
The Autobiography or a Slander. 

Fcp. Bvo., 11. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With sk> Illus- 
tration! by Lancelot Speed. 



A Tale op the House op the Wod 
ings. and all the Kindreds of tl 
Mark. Written in Prose and Vera 

A Dream op John Ball, and 
King's Lesson, iamo.. tr. 6rf. 

News from Nowhere; or, An Eptx 
of ResL Being some Chapters fro 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 1 



TRViH. 



The Autobiography of 1 

Fcp. Bvo., u. sewed ; u. 60 
■ DOREEN. The Story of a Si 

Wayfaring Men. Crown I 
Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Max MiilJar. — Deutsche Lie tie 
(German Love) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. 
Max MilLLEK, Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown live y. 

Melville (O. ). Whvte). 

The Gladiators. 1 Hotmby House. 

The Interpreter. i Kate Coventry, 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. I General Boonce. 
Cr. 8vo.. ir. bd. each. 



Newman (Cardinal). 



PbillippH-Wolley.— Snap: aLen 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Pit] 
lipps-Wollet. With 13 Illusiratioi 



Raymond (Walter). 
Two Men o" Mendip. Cr. 8vo., fir, 
No Soul Above Money. Cr. 8vo. 1 



Merriman. — Flotsam : a Story of the ■ Reader — Pbiestf 

'"*'-" """-V. ByHENRVSETONMEH- Tale „j i he WQi 

; -ingjhe 
Morris (William). 



and Queen 1 
Race of Meiic 
s of tgnigene a 



ber Twenty-six Fair Maidens. 

' E. Reader. Illustrated 

Reader. Crown 8vo. , fii 






Thb Water op the Wondrous Isles. 



«M) 



i'arsonaiit 
Pcrcival. 



| Amy Herberl 
iCIeveMaUl. 
Margaret Percival. ! Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashlon. I Home Life. 

J he Karl's Daughter. | After Life. 
1 he Experience of Life. I Ursula. Ivci 
''-"■■- --" ach, cloth plain, as, ( 
ra. gilt edges. 
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Fiction, Humour, &o. — amtinutd. 

Bomtarville and Hobs — Souk EX- 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. By 

E. CE. SomervilLB and MARTIN Ross, 
Wuh 31 Illustrations by E. CE. Somee- 
V1LLE, Crown Bra., 61. 
Stabbing.— Probable Tales. Edited 
by William Stkbbing Crown Svo., 



d,Mr. Hyde; with Other Fable*. 
Crown Svo., JJ. id. 

More New Arabian Nights— The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson and Fannt Van dk 
Grift Stevenson. Crown Bvo., 
31.6,1. 



Buttner. — Lay Down Voum Aims 
(Dit Wafen Nirdtr): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bertha 
von Suttner. Translated by T. 
Holmes. Crown Bvo., is. bd. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love- 
Stories. Taken from the Originals by 
Usa Taylor. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Ford. Crown 410., 151. net. 

Trollope (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. 8vo.. 11. 6d. 
March ester Towers. Cr. 8vo.,u. id. 

Walford (L. B). 
The Intruders. Crown Svo., 6s. 
Lkddy Mahcet. Crown Bvo., ai. ftd. 
Iva Kii.dare: i Matrimonial Problem. 

down Svo., 6s. 
Mr. Smith : a Fart of his Life. Crown 

Svo., at. id. 
Tub Bary's Grandmother. Crown 



Daughters. Crown 



Walford (L. B.J.- 
Pauline. Crown Bvo., as. orf. 
Dick Netherby. Crown Svo,, at. id. 
The Histort or a Week. Crown 

Bvo. . as. id. 
AStiff-nbckbdGkneration. Crown 



NAN, and other Stories. Cr. Svo., as. dd. 

The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

Svo., ar. 6d. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. , as. id 
■ Ploughed, 'and other Stories. Cown 

8vo. . as. 6d. 
The Matchmaker. Cr. Svo., as. 6d. 



Wateon. — Racing and 'Chasing : a 
Volume of Sporting Stories. By 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of 
Ibe 'Badminton Magazine'. With 16 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., 71. id. 

Weyman (Stanley). 
The House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Bvo., 
3 r. id. 

A Gentleman or France. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Bvo., 

The Ked Cockade. With Frontispiece 

and Vignette. Cr. Svo., 61. 
Shrewsbury. With a* Illustrations by 



Claude Shkppbrson. Cr. B 



>.,6j. 



Wh.isb.aw (Fred.). 
a Boyar of the Terrible: a ; 

of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tiar of Russia. With 12 Illustraiions 
by H. G. MASSBT, A.R.E. Cr. Svo., 



Wo odB.— Weep i no Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of 'A Village Tragedy'. Crown 



Popular Science (Natural History, Ac). 



Beddard. — The Structure ... . 
Classification or Birds. By Fhank 
E. BEDDARD, M.A.. F.R.S., Prosector 
and Vice Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London. With 35a lilustra- 



Butler.— Our Household Insects, 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling- Houses. By EDWARD 
A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With 113 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 

y.6£ 
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Popular Science {Natural History, &o.). 

Furneaux'W.). 
The Outdoor World ; or, The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates (i6 of which are coloured] 
und 540 lUusti 



.. js. bd. 






BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS (British). 
Witb la coloured Plates and 141 

Illustrations ip the Text. Crown 8vo,, 



<. bd. 






m Ponds and Streams. With 
B coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. Bra., 71. bd. 
Hai-twig (Dr. George]. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With ia Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 

The Tropical World. Wilh 8 Plates 

and 173 Woodcut). Svo. , 71. net 
THS Polae World. With 3 Maps, 8 

Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7r.net. 
The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7».nel. 
THE Aerial World. With Map, G 

Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo., 7j.net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. With 

10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., at. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

Witb 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , as. 
Workers under the Ground. With 

39 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. 
Marvels over our Heads. With 09 



Prootor (Rich 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

Svols. Crown 8vo. . 51. each. Vol. L, 
heap edition. Crown Bvo., 31. 64 
Rough Wavs made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays On Scientific Subjects. 






. bd. 



Illu? 



Crowr 



dSba Birds. Wilh 

75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., bj. bd. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 117 

Illustrations. Crown Svo,, su. bd. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. With 

30 Illustrations. Crown 810., si. 6d. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown Svo.. 

31.60*. 

Belmholts.— Popular Lectures on 

c Subjects. By Hermann 
Iklmhoi.tz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. , 31. bd. each. 



Structure and Classification by Fa 
E.BEDDARD.F.R.S. Witht6Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
- '- "'leTeit Crown 



BIRDS in London. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook. A. D. McCohMICk, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
far R B. Lodge. Svo., ia>. 



Pleasant 
Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. Fos- 
ter and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo. , v. bd. 

Leisure Readings, By R. A. Proc. 
tor, E Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C Rantard. Cr. 

*,* For Mr. Proctor's other books see 

p. 38, and Messrs. Longmans 6* Co.'s 

Catalog* of Scientific Werki. 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley. D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homks without Hands ; a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 

Insects at Home . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structuie, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 71. net. 

Out OF Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
al Articles on Practical Natural 



Hist 



With 



1 Illustrations. Cr. 



abridged from 
Hands '. With 6c 
Svo, , 31. bd. 
Petland Revisits 



Wonderful Nests. With 30 illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo. , 31. bd. 



Crown 8to., 31. 6/. 



fBibi 
Crown Svo 



Witt 



1. bd. 



Witb 33 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 31. 6rf. 
The Branch Builders, with aa 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J. bd. 
Social Habitations amd Parasitic 

Nests, With 18 Ultra. Cr. Bvo.. at 
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Works of Hefsrenoe. 

G-wilt.— An Encyclopedia 
tecture. By Joseph Gwi 



, F.S.A. 
Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (18B8). with 
Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wir att Papwokth. Bvo.. 
£m .«. U 

Maunder (Samuel). 

BlOGRAl MICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. Jambs Wood. Fcp. Bvo., 6j. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical. Descriptive, and Political. 
Wilb 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
Bvo., 61. 

The Trbasuby of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. 1. Aim, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, is Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. bsq.,61. 

Treasury or Knowledge and 

LIBRARYOFRBFERENCE. Fcp. Bvo., 

Historical Tkeasurt : Fcp. Svo. , 61. 



Maunder (Samuel)— am ti*u cd. 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. 

Fcp. Bvo., 61. 
The Treasury of Botany. Edited 

KJ. LINDLIY, F.R.S., and T. 
Doee, F.L.S. With 374 Wood- 
cuts and ao Steel Plates, a vols. 
Fcp. Bvo.. in. 
Boget-THES a ur us of English Words 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mare Roget, M.O., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, JOHN Lewis 
ROGBT. Crown Bvo., 101. bd. 
Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
, and Chun ' ~ 



BENCE Jones. Crown Bvo.. 



edbyR 



Children'! Books. 



Bucklaad.— Two Little Runaways. Lang (Andrew)— Edited 
Adapted from the French of Louis ' 

__. __ B ^ j AUBg BUCKLAND. 

slralions by CECIL AlDIN. 



The Bum Fairy Book. Wiih 13 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 6r. 

The Red Faihy Boob. With 10 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. , 61. 

The Gbeen Fairt Book. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., I 



CTflko (Rev. A. D.). ' 

Edwy the Fair; ec, the Fint Cbxo- _ 

nieleof^scendune. Crown svo.,ai.6£ [ Th* ™J° W F *-' kr ^l "' , WUh IO * 

ie Dane: or in . 1 --.- «... 



M.theSecoodChro- I 

mrle of .Escendune. Cr. Bvo. , aj. 6rf. 

The Riyal Hbibs: bang the Third 

and Last Chronicle of iGsoendune. ! 

Crown Bvo., *l. M. 

The House or Waldbkne. a Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown . 
Svo., 31. bd. 
Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingfor d Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown Bvo., 2r. ad. 



The Pink Fairy Book. With 1 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6V. 

The Blue Pobtry Book. With i< 



The Anihal Stoby Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 61. 

The Rbd Book of Animal Stories. 
With 65 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., dj. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. With 66 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 61. 
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Children's BodkB^continucd. 



Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Berbsford Prize. With 7 Iilus- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The House of Surprises. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., y. 6d. 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to. , y, 6d. 



Stevenson.— A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8vo., 5J. 

Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Golliwocg '. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogo's Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6j. 

The Goluwogg at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text 
Oblong 4to. f 6s. 

The Golliwogg in War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., dr. 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6* 



The Silver 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Boas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

B tgehot's (W.) Biographical Studies. 

y. 6d. 

Bagchot's(W.) Economic Studies, y. 6d. 

Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

Baker's (Sir 6. W.) Eitfht Years In 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound In 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. 8.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. y. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. y. 6d. each. 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Becker's (W. A.) Charloles : or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Rnlned Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
y. 6J. 



Library. 

each Volume. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage In tha • In 
beam*. With 66 Illustrations. y.6d 

Churchill's (W. 8.) The Story of tat 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans, y. 6d. 

Glodd's (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d. 

Conybearo (Rev. W. J.) and Hovsoa*! 

(Very Rev. J. 8.) Lite and Bplstlai of 

St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. y,6l 
Dougairs(L.) Beggars All ; aNovel. yM 
Doyle's (A. Conan) Mloah Clarke. A Tak 

of Monmouth's Rebellion. With id 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of tat 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3*. 64 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 8$ 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Stark Warn 
Letters, y. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The History of BnglaM 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defesf 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vol* 
y. 6d. each. 
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The Silver hVamxy—amtmiud. 
(J. A.) The English In Ireland. ; 

iqi. 6J. 
J. A.) The Divorce orCatherine ' 
on. y.6J. 

[J. A.) Tha Spanish Btory or 
iada,and other Essays 
J. A.) Short Studies 1 



Will 



(i. 1.) The Council or Trent. 

(J, «.} Tha Llla and Latl 

It. A.) ThomM Carlyla 
of bis Ut, 

k :% s 

J. 1.) Cniar ; a Sketch. 31. firf. 
'J. A.) The Too Chiefs or Dun- 
1 Irish Romance or [he Lasl 
'. 31. id. 
•t. 0. B.) Lira of tha Duke of 
(Ion. With Portrait. 31 
(a C. F.) Journal of the 
of Kind Qeorge 1Y_ 
■ IY„ and Quean Victoria. 
y. id. each. 
1 (H. R.) She: A History of 
ire. With 33 Illustrations. 

I (H. B.) Allan fjaatonnaln. 
I Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
I (H. R.) Colonel Qnarltch, 
1 Tile of Country Life. Wilh 



Vith 2 



1 (H. R.) Cleopatra, 

dona. 31. id. 

1 (H. R.) Bile Brlgnteyea. 

r Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

1 (H. R.l Baatrlaa. With 

lieceand Vignette. 31. M. 

1 (H. B.) Allen's Wife. With 

trations. 31. 611'. 

t {H. R.) Heart or the World. 

; Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

i(H. R.) Montazuma's Daugn- 

'ithaslllusirationa. y. 6d. 

1 (H. R.) Tha Wlieh'n Head. 

■ Illustrations. 31. id. 

I (H. R.) Mr. Meaion's Will. 



KB.R.)Da«n. Wilh 16 111 
. 31. 6rf. 

1 (H. R.) Tba People of tha K 
i ilm<(nfi™j. 3<. 6d. 



Hoiiurd (M. R.) and Ltvnfe (A.) Tha 
World's Deelre. WitbaylUus. 31. 6J. 

Harte'i (Brat) In tha Caxqulnes Woods, 
and other stories. 31. 6d. 

Helmholti'i (Hermann iron) Popular Lec- 
torai on Solentlno Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Hnrnung'e (K. W.] Tha Unbidden Ctuaet. 
31. 6d. 

Howltt'a (W.) VlilU to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 31. bd. 

JefTerles'lR.lTbe Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 31.61/. 

Jefferles' (R.) Field ud Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 31. id. 

Jefferlei' IR. I Red Deer. 17 Illuj. y.id. 

JefTerlei' (R.) Wood Madia: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette hy 
E. V. B. 31. id. 

Jefferlei- (R.) Tha Tollers of tha Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3*. id. 

Kaje (Sir J.) and Malleson'i {OoloDel) 
Kletnry of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-6. 6 vols. 31. id. each. 

K n lgh t ' 1 ( E. F.)The Crul se f the • Alerte ' : 
the Narrative or a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island or Trinidad. 
With a Maps and 33 Illustrations. 

Knight's (K. P.) Where Three Empire* 
Reel: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet. Baliistan, 
Cilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d 

Knllht'i (■• F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a 
Three-Ton Yacht. With Map and 
11 Illustrations. 31, id. 

■'" — '1 (J.) Life of Luther. With 6a 



Illustrations at 



4 Facsimiles of MSS. 



Lang's (A.) Angling fiketohes. With 

30 illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Cuetom end Myth ; Studies 

of Early Usage and Belief. 31. id. 
Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Lang's (A.) The Book of Dream* and 

Ghosts, 31. 6rf. 
Lanf ■ (A.) A Monk of lire: a Story of 

the Days of Joan of Arc. Wilh 13 

Illustrations. 31. id. 
Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 
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UiKJ. DanflCl^Ctorbuck's (W.J.1B.C. 

M*T, ■ Rambli 1b Brltlih Columbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 31. 6rf. 
Lev*tt-Y*ati' (B.) Tht Chinllar 

D'Aarlac. 31. 6d. 
Mac* a lay's (Lord) Complete Worn*. 

'Albany' Edition. With la Portrait* 

■acaalay'i (Lord) Kiaayi and Lays ot 
Ancient Bon*, etc With Portrait 
and 4 Illustration! to the 'Lays'. 

y-6d. 

■ (B, D.) I 

lag. 31. 6d. 
Harbot'i {Baron da) ■ 

■tanhman'i(J.C.)MaraalnofBlrHuuj 

Haveloak. y. 6d. 
Kerlvala'i (Dean) Hli tory ot the Unmans 

under the Emplrs. 8 vols. 31.bd.a1. 
JUrrhnan'i (H. B.) Flotsam : a Tale of 

the Indian Mutiny. 31. bd. 
Wll-i (J. S.) Political Economy. 31. 64. 
Mill's (J. S.) SyiUm of Login. 31. bd. 
Kilnir's (Geo.) Caantry Plaainna: the 

Chronicle of a Voir chiefly in a Gar- 
den. 31. 6d. 
■anus's (P.) Th* First Cromlng of 

Greenland. With 143 Illustrations 

and a Map. 31. td. 
PhlU)pps-Wolley'i(C.)Snap! a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. With 13 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Proetor'i (B. 1.) The Orba Aroaad Ui. 

y.6d. 
Proctor'! (B. A.) 7ba lEpana* of Hunn. 

y. bd. 
Proetor'i (R. A.) Light Balance for 

Leisure Hours. First Series. 31. 6d. 
Proctor's |R. A.) The Moon. 31 6d. 
Proctor's (I. A.) Othir Worlds than 

Our*. y.6d. 



The Silver Library— continued. 

r's (R. a.) Our Plaea am 

i> : a Series of Essays ct 

Little Abode in Space 1 

around in 






Pnetor's (B. a.) Otbar Bans tha. 

Oar., y. 6d. 
Proetor'i (B. A.) Hough Ways mad 

Smooth. y. bd. 
Proctor's (B. A.) Pleasant Way* 1; 

Boles oe. 31. 6d. 
Proetor'i (B. A.) Myths and Marral 

of Astronomy. 31,64. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 31. & 
Prootor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. B 

R. A. Proctor, Edward Ciodl 

Andrew Wilson, Thomas Fostii 

and A. C. RANYABD. With Illustra 

tions. at, 6d. 
Bossettl-s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Daati 

31. bd. 
Bmltb'e (B. Bos worth) Cart hnge and tbc 

Carthaginian*. With Maps, Plans 

Ac 31. 6rf. 
Stanley'! (Bishop) Familiar History* 

Bird!. With 160 Illustrations, y.64 
Stephen's (L.) Tha Playground « 

■■rap* (Tbe Alps). With 4 Illustra 

tions. y. M. 
Stevenson'! (B. L.( Tha Strange Case s 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with otbe 

Fables. 31. &d. 
Stevenson (B. L.) and Ciboorne'l (U. 

The Wrong Boa. y. bd. 
Stevenson (Robt.Loaisiand Btavenson'i 

(Fanny ran d e Q r J ft>» o re * e w Arabia! 

Bight!.— The Dynamiter. 31. 6rf. 
Treuelyan'sfBlrO.O (Tho Early Hilton 

of Charles James Fox. y. 6d. 
Wsyman's (Stanley J.) Tbe Horn* *l 

tbe Wolf: a Romance. 31. 6d. 
Wood'! (Bit. J. G.) Patland RnvlilUd, 

With 33 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dmlliaft 

With 60 Illustrations, y. 64. 
W<KKt'» (R.t. J. Q.) Oat of Boon, WU 

11 Illustrations. 31. bd. 



Cookery, Domestic Management, Ac 



Acton.— Modekn Cookert. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo.. 41. bd. 



Aahby.— Hhalth in the Nursebt. 
By Hknrv AshbT, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Physician to the Manchester Children's 
Hospital, an J Lecturer on toe Diseases 
of Chilrlrcn at the Owens College. 

With 15 Illustration Ct. Bvo., 31. id. \ 



BUOlCtOn.— COMFORT AND CLKAK1> 

nhss: The Servant and Mistral 

Question. By Mrs. Catherine H 

Buck ton. With II ""' 

Crown Bvo., 31. 

Bull {Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Mamaci 

went of theik health dueu" 

the Period op Pbeonahct. Frf 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, Scc.—tan/inuea. 



Bull (Ti 

Tut Maternal h 

Children IN Health and Disease. 

Fcp. 8vo.. u. 6d. 
He Balia (Mrs.)- 
Cakes and Confections X la Modi. 

Fcp. Bvo., u. bd. 
DOGS: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 

Bvo., if, 6rf. 
Dressed Gams and Poultry X la 

Mode. Fcp. Bvo., if. bd. 
Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8ro., if. bd. 
Drinks A i.a Mode. Fcp. Bvo., u. bd. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , if. 6rf. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp.8vo.,u.w. 
Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. Bvo. 

Part I. Vegetables, u. 6d. 

Part II. FniiW. u. Bd. 
National Viands X la Modi. Fcp. 



s. bd. 



New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Bvo 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. bvu.. u. ™. 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 

Fcp. Bvo.. if. 6d. 
Savour iesX la Modi. Fcp. Bvo. . 11. bd. 
Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. Bvo.. it. 6d. 



De Salis (Mrs., 

Sweets and Suffer Dishes X la 

Mods. Fcp. Bvo., u. 6d. 
Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. Bvo., LI. 6d. 
Wrinkles and Notions for Evert 
Household. Cr. Bvo., is. bd. 
Tjoar.— Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. i6mo„ as. 
Mann.— Manual of the Principles 
or Practical Cookery. By E. E. 
Mann. Crown Bvo., if. 
Poole.— Cookery for the Diaretic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface hy Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8va., ai.&f 
Walker {Jane H.}. 
A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I. The Management of Children 

in Healtb and out of Health. Cr. 

Sva. , 31. bd. 

Pan II. Woman in Health and out 

of Health. Crown Bvo. a* 6d. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 

Simple Hints lo Women on the 

Management of their Health during 

Pregnancy and Confinement, together 

with Plain Directions as to the Care 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) ('A.K.H3.'J— 



Arm strong.— Essays and Sketches. 

By EdmundJ. Armstrong. Fcp.Bvo., jr. 
Bagehot.— LiTKHABv Studies. By 

Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 

3 vols. Crown Bvo., 31. 6d. each. 

Baring- Gould.— Curious Myths or 

Tint Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 

Baring-Gould. Crown Bvo., 31. bd. 
Bay nes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 

Other Essays. By the late Thomas 

Spencer Baynes, LLB., Ll.D. 

With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 

Lewis Campbell. Crown8vo.,7J.6rf. 
Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.H3.'). 

And in MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p.31. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
Bvo.. y. bd. 

Critical Essays op a Country 

Parson. Crown Bvo.. 31. bd. 
East Coast Days and Memories. 



.. 3>- <* 
Town. Crown 



Landscapes, 



Our Little Life 

Svo.. 3«.W. each. 
Our HomklyComedy: and Tragedy. 

Crown Bva., 31. bd. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 

Three Series. Cr. Bvo., 31. bd. each. 

Butler (Samuel). 
Erewhon. Cr. Bvo., 51. 
The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence. 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry. Cr. Bvo., 71. bd. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
r View af Evolution. Cr. 



Evolutibn, Oi.b a 



Ex Voto. Aa Aecoaat of the Sacro 
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Butler (Samurlj- i-Mtituti. Hodgson. — Outcast Kssats and 

Selections from Woiu, with Re- 1 Veub Translations. By Shad- 
marluonMr. G. J. Romanes" Mental ! worth H. Hodgso*, LLD. Crown 
Kvolutinti in Animals,' and * Psalm I Bra, Br. fjrf. 

of Montreal. Crown Bvo., 71. id. ' Hoe nig.— Inquiries CONCERNING the 
Thb Author ess or this Odyssey-,' Tactics or the Future. Fourth 
where AND when SHE wrote, who Edition, 1B94. of [be 'Two Brigades'. 
Smk was, the Use She made or Br Fritt Hoemc. Witb 1 Sketch in 
THE I mad, asd HOW THE Poem IDE Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 

oiw usuei Hp.« hasds. With 14 _Capta-" •' " "- --■ -- 

Illustrations. Svo., ttn.6d. 

endered into Music, By, 
of those who Jefferiea (Ri 
tan not read the original. Crown 8*0., Field A.vo 
71. id. unit Cro 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 



Introductory Chapters and a Repi 

of the Original 1609 Edition. Bvo. 

Cal dor.— Accident in Factories : it) 

and Prevention. A Practical Guide to 
the Law and to the Safn-Guarding, Safe- 
Working, and .%>(«-( ronslniction of 
Factory Machinery, I'lnnt.and Premises. 
With ao Tat/ 
By John Cat.: 
CHARITIES KKO 



HEDGEROW. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8*0.. v. 6a*. 
The Story of Mt Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. LONGUAN. Crown 



NUAL. AND DIGKST 

Ckissified Register of Charities 



RED DF.be. With 17 Illustrations. 

Crown a™„ 3». 6d. 
The Toilers of the Field. With 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 

Cathedra]. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d. 
Wood Macic : a Fable. With FroctJa- 

pieee and Vignelle by E. V. 3. Cr. 

' __„„ _„„ .„ JakylL— Wood and Garden: Votes 

•V?™*-- 1 ™. AN- and ■ rnoughtS| pracicai ^,4 Critical, 

a Working Amateur. By Gertrude 

71 Illustrations from Photo- 



4 111 mirations. 



.Is, Ac Bvo., 101. &/. 



n Society, London. Svo., 

Comparettl. — I he Traditional son. Patent Agei 

" ByDOMENICO Joyce.-TME OKI 



M. , 



. Ira 



With 



iter] by ISA BELLI 



ion by 



new Lang. Svo., i6.t. 
Evans. -The Ancient Stone IMPLE- 
MENT, WHAlllKK, AND ORNAMENTS 

r.f Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.11, D.C.I.., I.I.D. 
F.R.S., etc. Wuh 537 Illustraiions 
Medium Bvo., aBi. 
Haggard.— A Kahmers' Year: being 



bis 1 
H. Km 



timnhK 
■ Hai 



1898. I!v 
Wilh 36 Mil* 



KlngBjoy.— A History of French 
Art, 1100-1699, By ROSE C. KlHGS- 



Coloured F 
Fcp. Svo. 



Il'i'.volfl. -Musk: and Morals. B 

Kcv. II. R. HAWRis. With Portrait of 

Ihu Author, and numerous Illustrations, 

fc .J--ii<-'iDii.'esanrni:, l j;rriin»,Cf.>*0.,7'.M. 



at. &1. n 
the Author. 

Crown Bvo.'. 3 i. 6.1. 
The Book or Dreams a 

Crown Svo.. 61. 
M a cf ar ren . — Lectures 01 
By Sir G. A. MACFAKKES 



Wilh Portrait of 

™»VO., 31.00*. 

Comhon-Sensr, 



k.-i*. 
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Marquand and Frothingham.— A 
Text- Book op the History of 
Sculpture. By Allan Marquand, 
Ph.D., and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Junr. , Ph.D., Professors of Archaeology 
and the History of Art in Princetown 
University. With 113 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 
India : What can it Teach Us ? Cr. 

8vo.,5j. 
Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., §j. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 

8vo., v. 
VoL III. Essays on Language and 

Literature. Cr. 8vo. . $s. 
VoL IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo. , y. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, a vols. 8vo., 321. 
Milner. — Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. 8va, 31. 6d. 
Morris (William). 
Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various occasions. Post 
8vo. , 4s. 6d. 
Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lec- 
tures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., 1878-1881. Cr. 8vo.,4J. 6d. 
An Address Delivered at the Dis- 
tribution of Prizes to Students 
of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art on 21ST February, 
1894. 8vo., 2J. 6d. net. 
Art and the Beauty of the Earth : 
a Lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13, 1881. 8vo., 
2J. 6 J. net. 
Arts and Crafts Essays. By Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo. , as. 6d. net. 
Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture delivered by William 
Morris at the Working Men's Col- 
lege, London, on December 10, 1881. 
8vo., is. 6d. net. 
Pollock.— Jane Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By Walter Hekries Pol- 
lock. Crown 8vo. 
Poore{GK(>KGKViviAN,M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 
Essays on Rural Hygiene. With 13 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6J. 
The Dwelling House. With 36 : 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Richmond.— Boyhood : a ~ Plea for 
Continuity in Education. By ENNIS 
RiCUMn.ND. Crown 8vo., at. 6d. 



Richter. — Lectures on the Na- 
tional Gallery. By J. P. Richter. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 410. , oj. 

Bossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Shadwell. — The London Water 
Supply. By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A., M.B.Oxon., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Crown 8vo. , y. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. Small 

8vo. , as. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6ma, 

is. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 

Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., ar. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 
x6mo., ar. net. 

Southey.— The Correspondence of 
Robert Southey with Caroline 
Bowles. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 8vo.,i4J. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
and their Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter- Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate- Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo., 21 s. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The 
Development of Australian Liter- 
ature. By Henry Gyles Turner 
and Alexander Sutherland. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , y. 

Van Dyko.— A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. 
Van Dyke, Professor of the History of 
Art in Rutgers College, U.S. With 
110 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Warwick.— Progress in Women's 
Education in the British Empire : 
being the Report of Conferences and a 
Congress held in connection with the 
Educational Section, Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition. Edited by the Countess uf 
W A R w ic K. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

"White.— An Examination of the 
Charge of Apostacy against 
Wordsworth. By W. Hale White, 
Editor of the ' Description of the Words- 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T. Norton Longman'. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6<f. 

Willard. — History of Modern- 
Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 Full- page Illustrations. 
Bvo., x&r. net 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

• * For Church of England and Soman Cathata I I'erki sa MESSRS. Longmans&Co.'I 

S^ial Ca.a/^u a . 
Balfour. — The Foundations of Be- Mnrtinonu (Jai 

LIEF: being Notes Introductory to the i Thk SEATOFAr" 

Study of Theology. Bv the Right Hon. 8vo., i+j. 

ArthukJ.BaLFOUR.M.P. 8vo..im.W. Essays, Rkvie' 

Boyd (A. K. H.K'A.K.H.B.*). I „ Vo ' 5 ■ t: ™»" 8vQ - 7£- w - e " ch - 

Occasional and [MMKMORi al Days : ! Ht,MH Pe-AYRM, with Two Service* foi 
Discourses. Crown 8™. . 71. &/. I Public UonUp. Crown Bvo. 31. 6J, 

Counsel and Comport from a City ; Max Mailer (F.). 



Pulpit. Crown Bvo.. j 
Sunday AF-rr.KNooNS in the Parish : 

Church ov a Scottish University j 

City. Crown 8vo., u. 6J. 
Changed Aspects ■ 



Parson. Three Series. Crown 
31, 6d. each. 

Present DayThoughti. CrownBva., 
ji bit. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. Bvo.. 31. 6d. 

'To Mket the Day' through the 
Christian Year : being ■ Ten of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse (or Every 
Day. Crown 8vo„ 41. bd. 
Campbell. — Religion in Grebe 

Liter atuil By the Rev. Lewi 

Campbell, M.A.. LL.D., Emeriti; 

Protessor of Greek, University «f S 

Andrews. Bvo., iji. 
D»Tid BOH. —THEISM, as Grounded i 

Human Nnmr*. Hittorically and (mi. 

ally Handled. Being the Hume 

Lectures for 1X9] and 1&93, delivered 1 

Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson. M.A 

LLD. Bvo., 151. 
Gibson.— Thk Ahbe DE Lamknnais 






Indian Phil. 



By tl 
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